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A 
GENERAL. H STORY 


OF THE 


8 r 8 E, 


„From 15 ORI G IN. 
| In which, the 
Several THEATRES of ud 
| ©. _ hole Particillacly of 
ITALY, Seain, France, ENGLAND, 
HoLlLawnD, FLANDERS, and GERMANY, 


with Regard to their Excellencies and Defects, 


are Critically Compared with each other; 
THE 


*EVaziovs MANAGEMENT of them Denn, 4 


LEY vorn 
 CruaracTrrs, ManwtRs, and PzrSons of " 
PRINCIPAL W conſidered. 
de 8 S AY: 8 
On the ART of SPEAKING in PYuLIC, 
and * 


” 


Cone between the Adee and Monzzx 4 


Tranſlated from the Rminene LEWIS RICCOBONI. & 


The SECOND EDITION. . 
| To which is Prefixed, © 


An InTropucToxy Digeourst concerning the 
Preſent State of the Ex Ol STAGE and PLAYSRS, | 


LOND OWN: 
© Printed for W. Owzn at Temple Bar, rr Davis 
| near Salifury Court in Flt trot 1754. i 
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David Garrick, Bp, 
” .F 
; 2 IR, 1 


N Author, 4 with the fie Intent of 

' farther improving the preſent State of 

- the Britiſh Theatre, by pointing out the Ex= ' 

* cellencies and the Defects of thoſe of other Nas © | 
tions, tranſlated Ri cool; in the ſame YN 
Spirit, and from the ſame Motive, addreſſes # 
this Second Edition of that Tranſlation to you, 
who have moſt Power to —_ rt to the de- 


| Signed Purpoſe, 


I fould add a great deal to this Addreſs 
of nere Civility, if I had not intended 
that, in an Introduction written before this * ak 
Work. To thaty Sir, I refer you for the Senſe 2 
T entertain of the great Services fuch a Per- 
formance may be of in ſo laudable a Dejign : 

A 2 SAT... 


PE IEXTION 7 2 
* All this Tel ſag Bye 5s. that a the Thins 
Autor has no mercenary Views in this Dedica- 
on, it will come with the better Grace from 
bus Hand; that be is | fue your Diſcernment 
will ſee the Propriety of all that can be. urged 
Fus lil Engl ent rüas be douþts; not 
8 but that Applauſe and that Encouragement you 
from the Publick, will engage you in ibe De- 
nens new Spirit, in the tene 
of adding every ching to their. LORE I 
© Vi | v9 8 | "WI; md i 
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\ 0 . Pu 1 = I * 


* * f n 
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— 8 * Thanks of  one/who has as often | 
= been charmed with your Per farmances as be has 
3 ſeen them; and believe. him 10 be not tbe leſs 

* » fincere in that Declaration, becauſe be Jub-. 
feribes to this "Addreſs no other Nev, than | 

that Y | | 
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* | Sl the Prixgzelſs 24 | 
Jag 7 eee in the 
ſereral Parts of the World, as de- 
SL livered by this careful and judi- 
_ ious Writer, it is natural to turn our Eyes 
ularly upon the preſent 8 
in our own Kingdom; and to'a to that. 
what he ghbferves © concerning . 
States, tlie Particular eech. or N 
of the others. L 20 AL 45 TSS 
This is the Ve ef Reading: this theth= 
us of Study. One who knew: more of he 
trie Vie of Hiſtory than any who wrote it, 
has faid that its principal Vale is the 112 
before us, in the Lives of other Men, In- 
i of What will be worthy, what infa- 
advantageous, and What de- 
Sur dn. It is not leſs the Caſe, 
ty Tie Theatres, than in thoſe 
Writings which he names: 
7 hes, ken trivial the Conſideration of 
Men's amuſc ments and Entertaligients may 
| LIAN N? * 
vided * nn 


ey 


8 in G to 9 bk, thn 
Butcheries of one another; yet the Ob- 


Eg i il redo prom | 


Purpoſe, who's E not the ſeveral Re- 
marks made their Bg and 
Defects to the Impro yement tz or, 

net in ki Way, at it leaſt, to / the betiex T 
derſtanding of our own. 


* 2 i TORO, been les the Cuſtom of wo: 


ce more Conſequence: although a 6c] 
a Newton, or a Clarke, .atiprd eminent 
n yh in general it 1 9 2 EY 


Kander of hes 
Accounts. tells, us the Engliſh 1 4 1 1 
Theatrical Repreſentations ſo ſoon 
K een r 
bea e 


2 


— en þ 
This was day Iau: 
heatre, a 

* N 8 | 


—_ — 


cellence. 


8 


_ find thele 


pa. Fre ro 
Deſcriptions {of af. Shen by: dl 007 N 


535 e Companſon | 
1 e 
2 how he ys ſit: we 

Give a 0 Mr. Gither's — _ 
pes of — a ** to 1 0 


W 
you will know tow much l go 


5 under "the Tongue ef a judi 
eil; How mach ef that ſuperiatdt 
Excellence cheſe are ſaid to Have . 
| u oye to his Eloquence who tells you- 
ttt Me: Cl iS old; and/he partial: he 
% 5 5 tie Things that pleaſed um 
* then he was young, wich an old Man's 
| | Mae, „And lic has the old Man's Im- 
3 Wale of Relifhi'for whatſoever-is 
” new. But filth theſe 'Allowances for 
- His Manner, and taking theſe” hk 
© tiffers, 38 500 can ſee in his Writings with- 
1 adopting! cyery florid Epithet of his De- 
1 you win own een Flagets 


Mie 2 = Wis af 109 


1 — 


« 


Cauſe im- 
icious 


* 


75 1 is 4 Pont of ſome 
cauſe the con is contihü Wk and 
thoſe who ſec ſupetf fire cara 
ried away by it. ' "Tis to che Credit of out 
Nation that we*ſhonld pn net all of var 


Entertainments. and certain] 
Ice among them.” It is“ ON 


ruth, that "we de improve” in them; and 
let that Truth Ye geknowledged. The En- 
ment that is given d cheſe Enter. 
dainments is vaſtly greater than N ever was; 
and the Taſte 'of the preſent Fitne, With re- 
ſpe 


* to them. 10 good: This bught to boa 
Mr. Ge, te whor it is moſt pro- 
per to refer, becauſe he knows moſt of the 
former . ä Audi 

hh ence 


- 


* 
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F 


me 86 e 


a KY 


by -. 


_ ty 


$6. wat 
CA 
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Bntertainment of 


(e). 

ence. to the Amount of Thirty-five-Ponnds 
was eſtaemed a good one, when all thoſe 
fumell Actors and Actreſſes play d 
At preſent Mr. Garrick ſeldom. plays to-leſs 
than a Hundred and Sixty; and the Merit 
of Mrs. Gregory (Novelty. apart] has never 
brought: into the larger Houſe fo litile. We 
have ſeen the Prices of the Places raiſed a 
Fourth, upon the Appearance of ſame new 
Expence; and 
we have ſeen thoſe: advanced Prices conti- 
nued (without any one's murmuring) to all 
Plays; and now made univerſal. We have 
ſeen the full Price of Admiſſion demanded 
for half a Play, when there was a new En- 
e ne this Kind, without Diſturb- 
aner; and we ſee at: this Time the ſame 
ſtrict Rule obſerved in favour of the Harle- 
eee 

c 
Meir Garrick: has not acted. 

The / Readineſs; with 9 all People 


= ang this, is a Proof how perfect an 


Encouragement they are willing to: give to 
the preſent Theatre.” There is no Qeſtion 
but it Will be eaſy to aboliſh that Cuſtom of 
recłiving half the Price for two thirds of the 
Evening entirely: and he muſt deſerve ill 


of the Publick, who, under ſuch Encou- 


ragement, would not endeavour every thing 
in his Power to add to the Entertainment. 
It does not ſeem that Mr. Garrict will ever 
21 ; b be 


= 
be deficient in this Particular; and perhaps 


22 dren to wiſh fo much as that 
ky may continue in his Hands, | 
to for ch pe ing contiually in Credit. 
I. WE == to deliver this 
ſo much of 

1 2 — 


ther. Mr. Nich has never been in 
Carer und Application: No noi 
only not the of the other Houſe, but 
none ever ſhew'd: more Readineſs to 
whatever be :pleafing to his A. 

encest' But Mr. Garrict is a Man; 
ke has more of the Spirit of the 
World, and he is himſelf an Actor. Wie 
are actuſtomed to ſte the 
Plays done as well at his as at tlie 
other q but at the other we are accuſtomed 
to fe all dene well. Thete is a Pleaſure: 3n 
this which an Audience never fails torrelifh 
And the Preſence of 4 


pI Yeti es Die Nock NN 
is a v > Praiſe 40 Mr. Garz, 
and de fers What is more valuable than 
Fraiſe from it. But it may be carried farther; 
nay, it oughit: it is feceſſary; and even At 
| A Houſs ſome very ſine Scenes are ſfwil d 
for Want of it. It were foolith/ to join the 
Mob in hollowing at the thin Seats in a Ve- 
aetian Senate; for chat is right: 2 

* IX 


11 — a tacit —— the o- 


cipal Parts of 


: — 5 Trade the Stage himlelf is a great A. 


ME no lM by bbs 3); bed 4 en A EGS. es hed ted ee. Atdt wes 24 4 ee ed. ee ee. 


11 


is 
ba 


Force 6 Pt the Scene 8 Nee, We tat ſtro 
un fine” 


Nt Pickps Ro and we. bluth to fee 


N rn BAS APEEAnTSAnTnOoCUTOaANG TT FhAs FRAY 


CAP 
Six determines al "Things ortanc 
there ; but then the Six SE Me look like 
Counſellors. © One 1 * 1 | 
Faces and the does e 
e e and in the fi 
Manner one cannot Help being dif, 
with. the Conſpirators ms join with Pierre. 
We" conceive of them oY great bomber 5 
in a it Enterprize; the prin erſons 
18 e me gpl ++ nr In the 
115 rg joined to its Deſtruction! How's 
this Idea Aabsged, when we {e& the Band + 
BER oated Canife-Muffers? Embroidery and 
It;  onfit Embroidery, 'and — 5 555 fits 
770 e de dee n of hm 
hen we e er 
ipe ae 5 5 "itt 
4 with a Line af "how 
e '"Thefe, Men Fir 1 Confpir: 
overturn States, and ſet the Würld nl 
ropr "Senſe ald Reaſon contra Ft! 


1 5 6 fall be oe fcc, we Tet thele/Pro- 
peut Him. Wen he is in the 
meg 7 An le ſeems a Hero encirclet by a 


rape Men 1 The oe "Fitter to to wipe 
+ HOON 1 ofthe ke Kine 
Th: Fragile; and they are” 5 
Diſgrace of the Na ee 


3 er ai bug, Ma te | 
keep for Men 


DO ( ra 14 N. 
Stage? This is wanting; Thi 


| 8 bp . 
Theatre to the 


to raiſe the 
higheſt itch of Excel lence: 


J , . rr 


| | And wh OP not be done? The Pub- 1 
1 | e Encouragement; [lor V 
N N Abi * A . if t wy x 


1 


S To e dee ene 


2 


rere 


( 
the only Reform neceſſary, why: ſhould. he 


delay to make it? As to the Gentlemen 


themſelves, to cafe: their tender Minds, and 
reconcile the Practice to their Notions: of 


Honour, they ſhould conſider (continuing the 


Alluſion with which the Profeſſion has view: 
honoured) That when Works of 

tance are preſſing, Generals themſelves will 
take | 


ka 4 Pickaxe and the Spade; but in 
the 2 Courſe of Things, and when 
that preſſing Neceſſity is over, they leave: 
thaſe Tool in the Hands of ———— 


whom he would ofend þ it are not of the 

therefore they r — 
d alſo upon the Favour of the Publick; - 

hey may fo aflared that the Publick would 


receive them with moſt Favqur when they 


took moſt Pains to pleaſe them: and would 
never ſupport them againſt a who 
uſeful, whatever, in their — 
Opinions, their Honour might e ſuffered 
by ſuch forced Condeſcenſia. 

It is from this Taſte of che Audienors that 


. Improvements 


m the Thee > th Manager, * 


(=) 


Knot 4.2008 to be bad, muſt. confotm ta 
it more is it neceſſary, as well as 
commendable, hen it is good as now. Even 
the Galleries at this Time contain no Dutch 


to ſee a Bear act the Part of an Executionet. 
ora Criminal hang d upon the Stage: Even 
our —— — e2ͤpͤ 


to any thing quite ſo contemptible as thibd. 


But it were well if thay could be aboliſhed}, 
becauſe they come mach nearer: | to Aiken 


— ͤ —-— 
ſhould his Theatre: Little Minds 
8 it poſſible he ſhould de 
influenced by Views of Intereſt only to con- 
tinue theſe Follies. It would be as eaſy for 
him to receive the full Price for half a 
during the Scaſon, with one of his own 
Farces after it; as with a Pantomime; and 
it would be as reaſonable to demand it: this 
would at once encourage him to emplay his 


Talents as 4 Writer, as well as Actor, to out 


8 and tend more than any 
. place thoſe Scenes which never 

fail b, dif the better Part of an Audience, 
and are a Scandal to 2 Theatre: which has 
in its Service ſuch a Set of Player. 
: St the more d 


ML 


, who would roar with Satisfaction 


2 


- 


. 
— mi "= *'T.a 


— 


8 B. KARTA ATT 


* Fa 
Eko 6 che Hartequin hes very ben Te 
lents for more rational” Performances, -* 
has hewn alſo, that He is capable r ir. 
provement: and, far from thinking that even 
the Applauſe of the In) judicious could make 
wrong right, el e — 
off many exceptions in * 
ner, and come nearer to Nature. The Con- 
Spee is what if ought he receives that 
e from the Pit which uſed to come 
from the Top of the Houſe; and he receives 
i, as he deſerves, in a double Portion.” 
What he not be from a 
who to even in thoſe 
Thin ; in which he receives Applauſe! and 
what Pity he ſhould be interrupted in thoſe 
Improvements by the Practice of what | 
be better done by an Alehouſe Tum 
Thoſe who'ſaw Mr. Woodward in Sir Pop. 
ling Flutter, and, notwithſtanding ſome little 
Faultineſs, diſtinguiſhed ſuch great Merit in 
the Performance, muſt have been 
beyond ſufferance to ſee him hop about in 
his chequered Coat, a Quarter of an Hour 
after, in Fortunatus; and play the Part of a 
Monkey after he had rally d with ſo much 
true Spirit ene of the: maſt 'dclicate Foibles 


of his own Species.” 


The ſpeaking Harle of the Lralian, 
and the Gracigſo of the Span Theatre, 
. are yet much more 

tolerable 


hy 


— 


| i Uk mol ot do wth he juſt and diſ- 


| | Tem 7 —. learned e eee. 


EO, 
the > on re chat | ſtudied Deportment, by 


[OSS and this the tedl 


when written with the Spirit and the Can- 
ee Author, ae 


Ef eber none ot i ſow Oper 


9 SS 
whois Ho ti Abb of che Character; | 
Perſons of Humour al 1 

there is Novelty in the P 


1 


. an Enghſh Audience; but 
. — to be leſs coun» 


ENCE. 1 7% 


= — 4x on aka be th Sands 


F Abſurdity or 
Comedy, there is forme» 


rn 


which: our tragick Actors ſometimes per- 
form Wenders, they have a Freedom and 
| bold Eaſe in the comic, which we ſhould do 
— — ae Face whine we 

have no Conce This 


2 to be made of Sensen of 
. 
this is the Purpoſe with which W 


Advyantage we may draw from reading Ac- 
counts of the Halian and French Theatres, 


r . aa «. O21. ao 


int out their Defects as Beauties. 
e have. heard, of one of the eminent 


©, toc 


$149} 


cine and Grandeur Abi 


another WAY: 4a, 
The Burletta's : ated at this Time, ſhew 
us one Performer, a Girl, who excells all 

e Actreſſes or Actors we have ſeen in comic 
Deportment. Often its Extravagance carries 
it to Farce, but {till even there it is pleaſing. 
We call it in ſome Particulars unjuſt, that is, 

unnatural ; and a ſober Judge of theſe Things 
where he has ſeen the Girl making Gri- 
maces at the Pit, and putting ſome baſhful 
Briton out of Countenance, alked whe- 
ther there were any thing in the Words of 
the © to ſupport this Extravagance of 

Geſture ? The ſame Anſwer may be given 
to both theſe tacit Cenſures. It is Talian 
though not Exgliſb Nature: and the Cuſtom 
of the Country ſupports this Violence of 
Tone and Manner, even when: the Words 
Tro relith tes Performa proper 

_To reliſh theſe Performers ly, we 
ſhould conceive. that they are rallying Ta- 
lian, and not Engliſþ Follies and Extrava- 

ok ö gancies; 


Je 
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gancies and that nothing can be top extra- 
785 — for ſuch a Deſign. As to the Action 
e & Perſon,” it muſt therefore be 
4450 edged" juſt as well as free; altho“ 
A ft S it "lay ſtrike us as improper; 
And knowing ee according to our Taſte 
it is exceſſive, thofewho imitate it, may there 
cop the Original. | | 
Me have admired the Ballen Dancers for 
that perfect Command of their Perſons, by 
which they throw thernſelves into Attitudes 
of every graceful Kind; this Girl has brought 
that Command of Limbs: and Features into 
Comedy in their Way: And certainly if 
ſome of our tolerable Actreſſes would ex- 
change their Enghſh Stiffneſs for ſome of 
this foreign Eaſe, they would do themſelves 
new Honour. In Farces, all that we have 
ſeen in this Perſon might be introduced in 
our own Language, and by our own Per- 
formers ; for, Thanks to thoſe who write 
them, we have Characters as extravagant 
repreſented there as any theſe can mimick; 
and the utmoſt of this Exceſs would be- 
come them. | 
The other Thing it would by well that 
our Actors would imitate from the Valiant, 
is their Variety: This would do them much 
more Honour than their conſtant Sameneſs, 
and certainly would give their Audiences 
greatly more Pleaſure. With us the ſame 
* her * Play d it in the ſame Manner, 
2 not 


vp i. > i. 2a a ax5* = hk. ik 


''y vs. avs ©» ho i te &. fd i, we 3h res ie 


() 
not only by the ſame Actor, but by every 
Actor who performs it: We know, there- 
fore, before it comes, all that we are to ad- 
mire. Perhaps there never was a greater or 
a juſter Piece of Action upon the Theatre of 
any Country, than that conſummate Player 
Mr. Barry threw into his Character of ths 
Earl of Eſex, when his Wife fell into a 
Swoon, and he was going to Execution; but 
twas every Night the ſame. In this Man- 
ner alſo that beautiful, though perhaps not 
proper, Attitude of Romeo at the Tomb, is 
always the ſame, not only in Mr. Barry and 
in Mr. Garrict, every Time each plays, but 

tis the ſame in both: On the contrary, let an 

1tahan pleaſe ever fo greatly once in his Scene, 
he never courts a ſecond Applauſe by the ſame 
Attitude. It ſeems. that thoſe of our Per- 
formers are practiſed at the Glaſs, thoſe of 
the LTalians — Nature: theſe People 
having that true Enthuſiaſm to conceive 
themſelves really the Perſons they repreſent. 

In Comedy this Fault is more frequent and 
more conſpicuous in our People than in 
Tragedy; with the Falians it is more avoided. 
Wen the Burletta's were performed ſome 

Vears ſince at the Hay Market, People were 
vaſtly pleaſed with a Quarrel between an old 
Scholar and a Fop, and which was continued 
with a Multiplicity of bold and expreſſfive 
Geſtures at leaſt ten Minutes: The Audi- 
be a Thing very uncommon; they 
a 2 called 


(i) 


called for the wholeSeemeagin — 
obeyed.: The Father and the Fop entered, 
renew d their and continued it av 


long as they had done before, and enforced 
it with as many as violent and as exprefiive 
Attitudes and Geſtures; but theſe all different. 
They truſted to Nature to give them a pro- 


It ond Be well 3 ; 
both Ways, 
ten Hours before à | Glaſs, what is to be 


palmed upo 


inſtead of 


ſervitely- pradtifing 


n their Audience as the ſudden 
Life of a Þ a Paſſion; or inſtead of coldly copy- 
ing one eren would: — Nature as 
new every Tune we fas: — alth 
we were preſent at the fame Play for eight 
Repetitions. - ooch 
* The Want of this ſeams one b the great 
Cauſes why new Plays are ſo much diſ- 


countenanced, or ut beſt fo coldly received; 


not that I would venture to fay theythave all 
deſerved better Treatment. 2 


may in this Point ſet their Merit quite out 


of the Queſtion; and yet dee why it is very 
— — We 
are weary of ſeeing the ſame Thing in the 
A — * "we could very well 


receive 


per Deportment for the Scene, and ſhe dit 
not fail them: They had Recourſe to the 


» en ne ee de n 


Gn err e ee 


( 


receive it with the Advantage of but a little 
Variety. If we are content m ancollect the 
Sentiments, and from our imperſoct Ræ- 
membrance of the Words in which they ave 
oloathed a Sort of Novelty, 
that greateſt cf all Charms, in the Repett- 
tion af them; we are diſguſted; at having 
the ſame Geſtures, Looks, and Attitudes re- 
to us nine Times over. To remember 
theſe, and expect ae over and 
is inſupportable; it argues a ſtran 
| of Invention in thoſe: N] race 
them; at leaſt itwould if Quſtom 
did not too much authoriſe it: and it will 
when that Ouſtom ſhall be 
ah erſom 4s unnatural and vie ο ẽ 
In the Tragedy of —— but 
— this cloyin 
have et as — — 
an Inſtance of the Fault in — 
Player in the World: It is no particular 
Cenſure to charge him with it, becauſe tis 
| ; and nothing elſe uus expected 
from him; — own the Impropriety 
when he ſubmits the Queſtion not to Cuſtom, 
but to his e er ne 
Reaſon. W n. 
Mr. Garrick, m che Game of od 
aorix, in this Play, drew his Sword on the 
firſt Night in the midſt of a Prayer; and 
full of the Uprightneſs of his Cauſe, bran- 
row it in the Face of Heaven: It was 
ltr — e 


| 9 1 
a de no 
aft it could: be 


b chat was impoſſible, 


extuſt-him-once!un- doing it; 
could juſtify the cold Repetition; nor 


ence than to know beforehand what was to 
happen 
able to 
draw 
the 


as the Start of a Paſſion, and to be 
at What Word the Hero was to 
his Weapon. This, taking away 
of Nature and Reality, de- 


baſes in the greateſt Degree a Player who 
is full of her true Feelings, and places Mr. 


dana hd, amend, upon him im ut 


their Cue for 

Word: in the Prayer ischis. WAA oy D 
Theſe Things are not named as private 
Oenſures: for not being particular to the 
Nerſon, they can bring no Diſgrace upon 
Him; It was bring an Inſtance of 


ample ſpeaks plainer than a thouſand Ex- 
planations; and nothing could do ſo much 


Juſtice to the general Nature of the Cen- 
fure, as producing that Inſtance from him 
who: would, if any could be fo, have been 
above the Reach of the Fault. It is in- 

cumbent on ſuch Players as this to remed) 
+hejoommon-Follics — and 


The Suddenneſs i nity rang 


any thing be more unpleaſing to an Audi- 


almoſt a Level the Au- 


Setnes to whom be is to give a Look as 
their Swords, as the 


to 
——— for one Ex» 


g. g rgsSeg gs g. 
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Eri will Anh and Weight . 
to ag wil ber will cafily diſ- 
cern that he who dedirates his Labours to 
this Gentleman can have no Pleaſure in diſ- 
his Foibles; and he will call that 
Perſon moſt his Friend who points them 
out: It might be decent to do this private- 
ly, if they were his particularly ; but when' 

are the Foibles of the Time, and all 
fall into them, there needs not the Reſerve. 
The Women of the "preſent Stage are 
much leſs liable to this Cenfure than the 
Men ; they may therefore with Juſtice, and 

tly to their Honour, claim à Reſerve 

or themſelves in the Sentence: Not that 
clay are wholly free from the Fault, but 


that they are not ſo guilty of it; and this 


is the more to their Honour; becauſe if 
they had fallen into it, and pleaded the Ex- 
ample of the Men, it 8 have been an 
Authority. Whoever obſerves Mrs. C:bber, 
in her repeated playing of Indiana, will find 
continually ſomething new in her Manner, 
her Geſture, and YIrtment. All her At- 
titudes in her Diſtreſs ſpeak the ſame Emo- 
tions of Deſpair ; but the whole Frame is as 
le of Variety in Expreſſion, as the Voice. 
This is not the only Proof we have of that 
Actreſs's really poſſeſſing that Enthufiaſm of 
_ par OR all great Acting de- 
pe a er loſing herſelf 
in the Character: . being — Mrs. 
Cibber, 


- 


£4" ant eh 
— 
— = 
7 = 
2 
F 
2 


ights : The Queſtion 
is not, whether Mrs. Cibher acted Conſtance 
better ſome Years ago or now, but whether 
ſhe acted it better on Tweſday or on Thurſday, 
and the whole * is, that Mrs. Cibber, 
has great Vari The Spi pirit and Geſture 
Night others; according to their different 
| Judgments. Mrs. Cibber is equal and alike 
worthy their App lauſe in all. 
| 8 — to paſs by Mrs. Pritchard, 
without her Share of this Praiſe ; and thoſe 


E. W A mo, eqns 


muſt have ſcen Merope but once, who want 
18 


a lively Inſtance of it. But this Variety i 

more ſu in that new Actreſs named 

before, Who, o always the ſame haughty, 
| jealous, fond Hermione, never was twice 


vu, 


. 8 


wiched jo the, Gone 5s of Aminudes ond 1 
Ln. to ris ane. 2 
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TT A PERSON a Fa not rates 
„ | an Art, is excufable if he is iggo- 

nM rant of rs Principles; but if b 

profeſſes it, be is anſwerable to N 

the Public if he is not com pletely Maſter of 4 

it both in Theory and Lacher The diffe- 


rent Callings of Mankind in Civit Society | „ 
are the Effects of the wiſe Diſpoſitions of, wn 08 
all-ruling Providence, and it ĩs Fumeable 7 in us | w_— 
ta neglect the moſt minute Conſideration that 5 N 


may contribute either to our Inſfruction in 

the Theory, or Perfection in the Practice. „* 
ience however teaches us, that man — 

Took ypon their own. Profeſſion as the Tyrant 

'of their Genius, and exclaim againſt their 
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who Lave excelled in the Sciences and fine 


s that, of N 


Puri in Life, in which, fir w ne 
neceſſary Talents they have 0 Proſpect of 
EAN Hence it proceeds, that many 
ir own Profeſſion, and are-igno- 
2 in the Rules of an Art, Which has em- 
ployed their whole Life to practiſe. x. 
would be eaſy to demonſtrate the Folly 
of this; and the Hiſtory of the great Men, 


Arts, are fertile in Examples of a contrary 
Conduct. Even Daily Experience may 
convince us, that a Man, whom Nature has 
indulged neither in the Talents nor 
in the Inclination for an Art which he pro- 
 feſſes, can, by Application, ſupply theſe Do- 
fects ſo perfectly y, as to arrive at the fame 
Excellence with thoſe who ſhare yin 
every Gift of Nature and Judgment, that is 
requiſite to attain Perfection. g 
Among the Arts, there is one which is 4 
either quite given up, or neglected, the Mo- 
ment that a Perſon, - after a faint Eſſay in it, 
" Hil that he is deſtitute of the Qualificition 
that can make him ſhine. This pro 
from a common Prepoſſeſſion that Exce/lehee 
is not to be acquired, that Defet#s are not to 
be ſupplied, nor the Difficulties that dye in 
the way ſurmounted, without the Aſliſt- 
ance of Natural Genius, - The Art 1 mean 


eg. rrrrs aeg Seer ne 


ee a ſtanding Inſtance to re- 
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proach the Indolent, and a glorious Example 
to promote the Induftrious. | 

The Art I treat of unites the Expreifion 

of Action to the Propriety of Pronuncia- 
tion, in order to give the Sentiment its full 
Impreſſion upon the Mind or Heart. 
A tuntcable Voice, a great and a graceful 
rtment, are not ſufficient to make a 
Speaker ſucceed in every Province of Ora- 
tory. We every Day ſee Speakers who with 
all theſe Advantages are grown grey in a falſe 
manner of Action, and this becauſe they did 
not refle& that Nature does not beſtow the 
Poliſh upon the Diamond: ſhe forms, and 
that it is Labour and Art which gives i 
Water and Luſture. 

Could we trace the Progreſs of the great- 
eſt Orators of our Times, I am perſuaded 
we ſhould find that their firſt Eſſays were 
bat faint and unpromiſing, nay, that their 
Manners were ungraceful and awkward, and 
that it required a long Courſe of Study and 
Application to correct the ori aal Ablurdi- 
ties of their Action. The great reat Maſters of 
Antiquity are thought by many to be but 
weak Authorities upon this Head; the 
learned Few indeed eſteem them, but by 
moſt Speakers they are diſregarded; as i 
every Deviation from their Principles was not 
at the ſame time a Deviation from Truth and 


F 
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Nature Men of 83 when they 22 
f their 


x. 


* . AABPLECTIONS. 

E _ Weck perceive chat their Precepts are 

bs no other thafl a Repetition of what their 
8 own Underſtanding, had before ſuggeſted ; 


ſometimes the ſame eas recur, hic after 

2 ſerious Examination we find were expreſſed 
A by the Ancients; and this leads ſome Moderns 

into a Miſtake that Antiquity is only an uſe- 
1 leſs Piece of Reading; but I maintain that 
| "= en is the my Qualey which: recorhinends 
_— it. 


| __— + Ie 18 ue,” that as we a an 
tt which derives its Principles wholly from 
B_- - Nature; a Man, tho of a very indifferent 


=  . Ungetfian may acquire it of himſelf, 


but neyer ci aequire it ſo as to excell; for 
mo in Oratory the Uninſtructed finds in his 


= . Mind erery Faculty which is requiſite/ to 
have a clear Conception of the fundamental 
Truths of that great Art, yet, would he be 
+, completely, Maſter of them, he muſt be 
A directed by Acquirements unattainable by an 
untutored Capacity. On the other hand, a 
5 | Man of Genins ought to cultivate an Ac 
Auaintance with thoſe ancient 1 both 
2 the #egulate the Runge ef his 1 

2 - 5 ke 5 ; . hs 406 «8 Ideas to his 1 

> a np and Aion were found neceſſary, 
iſec from the moſt remote And. 
hey have civilized the Manners of the 
e they have recommended 
0 5 e the moſt polite, 
ö = N 
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are Nations. The Art of Declamation is called 
eir Exterior Eloquence ; and indeed the moſt 

d; forcible and the moſt irrefragable Arguments;. 
ter when committed to Paper, can never affect 

ed us with the ſame Force as when animated by 

FN$ the Energy of Expreſſion and the Beauty of 

ſe- Action. When | theſe meet, we may pro» 
rat nounce the Perſon who poſſeſſes them a con. 
ids plete Speaker. 


ought. never to expoſe themſelves to the 
Neceſſity of appearing in Public: For even 
their firſt Appearance demands the Abilities 
of a Maſter. I do not know if there is any 
thing in Life more irkſome than to hear a 
Speech pronounced in à ſhocking manner: 


time before a wretched Picture, ot before a 
WStatue where the Proportions are unjuſt and 
ill diſpoſed; but when a Man enters into an 
Aſſembly to hear a Speech or a Diſcourſe, 


End, and it unfortunately happens that one 
has too many Opportunities of exerciſing his 
Patience, both by the. frequent . 
that offer, and 57 numerous Profeſſors of the 
Art. The Pulpit, the Bar, Academies, Col- 


ti= leges, Clubs, Coffee-Houſes, the Parliament 
he and the Play-houſe have all han wan 
ed who eagerly purſue this Art. 

AN itte if we imagine, among hs 


One can excuſe; himſelf from fitting a long 


The Initiates in 5 Art of Bae | 
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Good 4 oblige him to ſit it out to the 
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different Profeſſions I have named, that there 
are any who are under no Neceſſity of cul- 
tivating this Art. Even Authors who only 
r in Print are intereſted ; for there is 

no Author, who, if he has any Friends, does 
not, before he ſubmits his Work to the Cen- 
fare of the Public, appoint a Set of Com- 
y to whom he cauſes his Work to be read, 
that from the Effects which it has upon them, 
he may form a Judgment of its Succeſs with 
the Public. As to Poetical Compoſitions we 


- need not heſitate a Moment; for your Poeti- 


cal Gentleman, tho perhaps he has no In- 
tention to appear in Print, — to have his 
Verſes repeated all over the Town: Thus 


Writers both in Verſe and Proſe are under 


a kind of Neceſſity of underſtanding the Art 
of Speaking 3 for a bad manner of Pronun- 
ciation ſometimes throws the Audience into 

a Diſguſt and Languor, which is but a very 


indifferent Omen of Succeſs with the Pub- 
lic; tho perhaps all the Matter is, that the 


Merits of the Work are not perceived thro 


the Unſkilfulneſs of the Repeater 


am ſenſible that among the Ancients, 
whom we muſt own to be our Maſters in the 
Art of Declamation, there were a great 
many bad Orators; therefore it is not at all 
ſurprizing that the fame thing ſhould happen 


now. I own it is not, and in ſome meaſure 8 
* is cabily accountable cans this Obſer- 


vation 
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vation can be no Excuſe to thoſe to whom 
Nature has denied Talents for ſucceeding in 
Declamation, yet. perſevere in a bad Manner, 
without endeavouring to correct it. 

Beſides, I comprehend under the Art of 
Declamation, every Intercourſe of Conver- 
ſation which is communicable by diſtinct, 
intelligible Language, no Diſcourſe is ſo fami- 
liar, no Chat ſo indifferent and undeſigning, 
as not to. have its own — — — 
preſſio n inted out Nature 

it is a Miſtake to _ that an Academic, 
for Inſtance, is not obliged to be acquainted 
with the Rules of Declamation, provided 
every thing that he reads in the Aſſemblies 
where he 1s converſant, is delivered in an in- 
telligible, and almoſt familiar, manner. I 
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m- maintain the contrary, and affirm that there 
nto is no familiar Diſcourſe but what has Modu- 
ery lations of Voices that are proper or improper 
1b- for its Subject. Every Man is obliged to a 


minute Search into the proper manner of 
even the ſmalleſt Trifle that falls 
in his way; if. he wants that, the Matter he 
has to communicate. cannot have its due 

I ſhall not here point out that immenſe 

Variety of Accents of which the Voice is 
ſuſceptible, and which ought to be employed 
on different Occaſions in order to do Juſtice 
to the vaſt Crowd of 1 cies 


* - * 24 » . 1 
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3 S- Oe OY A- am perſuaded chat it is impoC- 


* b: 
5 5 ee ne fo upon this Subject as to leave p! 
IRA 5 Nothing unkid that may illuſtrate it; and in 
dt. obviate e Difticulty that may occur. rs 
5 TT 15 Aim eating of the Action of an h 
BD ©, Otator Hayy ar be: ought not always to be T 

\ 5 4 iiech don td Preceprs; but ſometimes to con- N 
od. 3 fult his own Genids, I believe I am juſtiſied fe 
A . ES 3 the ſame Reflection — the G 
=. Totns* of the Voice; I even think that bf 
3 5 Ae ate unnereſſary. becauſe, generally p 
> / peaking; cheſe Futns are not to be re gulated | tl 
> "by Precepts and are indeed infinite, if every al 
= ohe, following: his own Genius, be it: anne a 
ddr ea, „lt of uiolent, varies them ſuitably. n 
„„ Natute in forming Mankind ſeldom throws E 
 _,*- eventhe moſt minute Parts of two different p 
mien into the fame Mould; we find it very N 
mme that two Faces have a ſtrong Reſem- + 

Hlance of one another, but it never * happans te 

that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed: We do te 

not even find that the Eyes, the Hands, the . of 
Mouth, the Ears, or the Noſe of two diffe- b 

rent Men ate exactly the ſame in Colour, 0. 

Form, and gymmetry. This: wondtous Con- | tr 

duct of the Father of Nature, who. has At 

_ tainptfucha: Difference not only upon ghe h 

bol, but upon the Members of a different Al 

"i \_- Body, naturally heads us to another Refjec- tl 

i WE. tion, Amid chat /ſurpiizing Variety» we tc 
x | ay hehe chat the Voices bf Men never f. 
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exactly reſemble one another, which can r 


proceed 
interior Organs of the Human Body in ſeve- 


ral Perſons. How then can one imagine 
himſelf capable to mark out the different 
peculiar to ſo many 
Millions of Men, each of whom. has 2 dif- 


Turns and Cadencies 


ferent Voice adapted to his own particular 
Genius, and immediately under its Direction? 


It would require a great deal of Pains. to 
point out in 


general thoſe different Sounds, 


from the Difference betwixt the 


the melancboly, the chearful, the furious, &c. 


and I even believe it is uſeleſs to put the Ex- 
amples ſuitable to each in Writiog ; theſe 


muſt. neceflarily be conveyed by animated 


Expreſſion, and their Propriety can only be 
perceived in the * e of an able 


to perceive the Source of every Modulation 


poſſible from 
the Subſtance which confines her. 


5 | of 


Maſter. 
Could we penetrate and lay op a our Soul 
to the Bottom, it would be no ard Matter 


of the Voice; ſhe comprehends them all, 
becauſe they are neceſſary 
cating to us thoſe wonderful Excellencies en- 
truſted to her by the Author of Nature. But 
as the Matter into which ſhe is pent obſtructs 
her Operations, ſhe muſt 
and detach herſelf as much as 


to her communi-- 


ſhake..her Plumes, 


In order 
to ſucceed in this in ſome meaſure, we muſt 


firſt ver the Soul from the Incumbrance | : 


TA 
aw 
be 
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of the Senſes; an Operation which, tho' vio- 


_ - lived, were no other than the Eſſects of that 


_ diſguiſed by 


beautiful Vins and enchanting Ideas, into 
Application. A Loſs that was 


theſe Sages and Poets could never more recall 
- thoſe exquiſite Pleaſures of Im 
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tent, is by no means! 
The Enthuſiaſm of Poets, and the deep 
Reſearches of Sages, in whatever Age they 


profound Recollection of their intellectual 


Faculties which penetrated to the Bottom of 
the moſt retired Sentiments and Paſſions of 


the Soul. Here they ſurveyed Anger, Pity, 
Revenge, and the reſt of the Affections, un- 
Cuſtom, and unfettered by Inte- 
reſt. Thus every Expreſſion, every Linea- 
ment of the Pictures, which they gave of the 
Human Soul, was warm, animated and jul, 
decauſe all drawn from the Life. Thus the 
Readers found nothing in their Works that 
could either be improved, mended, or corrected. 

It was aſtoniſhing ſometimes to ſurpriſe 
theſe great Men in the Crifis of their Enthu- 
fiaſm, when they appear'd quite abſent, with- 
out the Uſe either of Eyes or Ears. They 


were looked upon as Fools till they were 


awakened and rouſed from their profound 
Meditations ; and then they at once left their 


"which they had been worked —— 
generally 
that 


irreparable; for too often it ha 


agination, nor 
— the inſtructive RefieQtions in 3 


won erregen nn 
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their Souls were wrapt before they awakened. 

The Ancients termed Poetry a Divine 
Language, an Epithet that has been 
adapted by Poſterity ; the firſt Divines 
among the Heathens were all Poets, they 
treated of their Gods in their Poems, and 
their Oracles were all delivered in Verſe. 
But whence comes. it that we, who have a 


Heathens, ſhould likewiſe call fine Poetry a 
Divine Language? For my own Part I am 
convinced, that the chief Reaſon, which both 
the Ancients and we had to give it this Ap- 
pellation, was becauſe Poetry is regarded as 
a Language above Humanity; ſince in effect, 
when the nobleſt Enthufiaſm of the Poet 
ſpeaks the Language of the Soul, we hear 
ſomething that is amazing, and which can 
admit of no other Character but that of 


Divine. 
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Compoſitions, otherwiſe than by cloathing 
them in the Language of the Soul likewiſe? 
Hence it appears to me by an unavoidable 
Conſequence that their Orators, Sages, and 
Poets entered into the fame Entbuſiaſm when 
they repeated, which they felt when they 
compoſed, their Works. If the Soul which 


pronouncing them, their Pronunciation 
muſt have been always juſt and infinitely 


Sytem of Faith, different from that of the 


But how can we repeat or repreſent ſuch 


inſpired their Thoughts equally operated in 


variated 
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 - yariated; from the moſt ſublime Heroics down 
d.q the moſt familiar Proſe. But one may eafily 
dcanclude, that the Enthuſiaſm they fell into in 
+ declaiming was far leſs intenſe than that which 
aagſtſiſted in compohing. Nature dictates this, 
And we ſee it every Day, at leaſt in ee 
E ance, put in Practice. 
— Eyery Orator after he ſalutes his FW he 
Wins for ſome Moments motionleſs and 
ſilent; very often he ſhuts his Eyes; and it 
is generally believed that he does this in order 
do give the Spectators time to compble them- 
ſelves, that they may be more attentive to 
What he has to deliver: I even think that it 
* is with this View that the greateſt Nu., ber 
of Orators obſerve ſuch a Practice; but both 
the Speakers and Hearers are under a Miſtake. 
Thoſe Moments which the Orator obſerves 
to himſelf ought to be employed in recollect- 
ing his Las; and a Minute is ſufficient for 
Dich to Forget all Nature, and to fill his Mind 
=  <cntirely-with bis“ bject. If he afterwards 
= opens "his Eyes when he begins his Diſcourſe, 
_ - he ſeems to ſend them over all, but fixes 
1 them on no particular Object; and if by 
Accident his Looks ſhall: reſt on one Point, 
be diſtinguiſhes ity; no extraordinary Emo- 
tion; and this perhaps bappens in the very 
_— Criſis of his Recollection. It is then that 
_ entering upon his Diſcourſe, be his Subje& 
1 What! it: will he feels that Enthuſiaſm vey 
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necely make him deci aithe Suns | 1 
It is not a random Obſervation ken we 
un ſay, Such a Speaker does not uni: 
mate bis Expreſion; or that there are ſome. 
Paſſages in ſuch a Work that ought to be more - 
animated.” It is becauſe the Entbuſiaſm 1 
have mentioned is wanting both in the 
Compoſition and Delivery, and neither the 
Speaker nor Author have endeavoured to ani- 
mate themſelves, that is, to write and to ſpeak 
according to the pure genuine Sentiments of 
the Soul, r as it were from all 
Matter. 77 O 
Words alone are not ths only Means by 
which the Art of Declamation expreſſes the 
Sehtiments of the Soul: Nature has im- 
planted in the Eyes ſuitable Expreſſions 
which convey the Sentiments of the Soul to 
the Mind; and we may venture to ſay, that 
in Speaking and Action the Eyes poſſeſs the 
faireſt Place. Cicero and Quintilian have not 
forgot their Effects; and at preſent how 
many Orators do we ſee whoſe Excellen- 
cies. would be more complete, did they not 
ſhut their Eyes during half the time they 
are ſpeaking? I ſhall not adviſe an Orator to 
_ too „ure into this bad re : 
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| gdiſcobcerted ; or that he imagines, Dune | | 


his Eyes for an Inſtant, and then openi 


-  themallof a ſudden, they ſerve as the Light- 


ning that precedes the Bolt, which the 
Eloquence of the Orator is ready. to diſ- 
charge, and which indeed is a Maſterpiece of 


Action. In ſhort; whether it is the Effect of 


Precautian or Art, it is a Practice that is 
both ways dangerous; for by a Speaker fre- 
quently ſhutting his Eyes, his Expreſſion in 
a great meaſure loſes its Force. TE 

The Eyes therefore ought indiſpenſibly to 
attend the Enthufia/m of Action, becauſe it 
is certain that by them the moſt incon- 
ſiderable Sentiments of the Soul may be ex- 
preſſed. We may even go fo far as to ſay, 
Language of the 
Eyes Words would fink under Expreſſion ; 
that almoſt Divine Expręſion communicated 
by, and 1m 


great and the minute Parts of Oratory, the 
Eyes infinitely contribute to the Succeſs of 
the Speaker, If we obſerve narrowly, we 
ſhall find that our Eyes, win the Help of 
Words, can diſcover Fear, Fury, Shame, 


Reſolution, Archneſs, Tendernels, Indiffe- 


rence, Envy, Joy, Grief, and that inexpreſ - 


kble. Number of Paſſions that crowd the 
Gant of Mao. 
© Vx Spraker  deply fill in bio Ar 


| parted: to, the Soul ; and we ought. 
not one Moment to doubt that both _ 
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be will not be ſatisßied with barely making 


Ng 
8 the Expreſſion of his Eyes attend that of . 
* his Tongue, but take care that the former 
he ſhall have a Moment's Start of the latter. 
If For Inſtance, in a Period, which ought to ſet 
of out with a burſt of Anger, if the Speaker, in 
of a little Pauſe which he artfully makes before 
" he ſpeaks, ſhall by a ſingle Look expreſs his 
* Anger, he can ſo effectually prepoſſeſs the 
in gpectator with what he is to ſay, that he will 
all of a ſudden mould him into that Temper 
o vrhich moſt eaſily admits of the Impreſſions 
a that he deſigns to convey in the reſt of his 
* Diſcourſe. The ſame Obſervation holds of 
* all the other Paſſions. 


Amongſt all the expreſſive Operations of 
the Eye, is one of great Conſequence. A 
to take care not to work himſelf 
up to Tears: Vet if they ſhall naturally flow, 
he ſhould not uſe the leaſt Efforts to ſtop 
them. The Grimaces of a Speaker, who 
forces himſelf to cry, are either di/guftfug or 
ridiculous; but when his Tears flow ſponta- 
neouſly, it rarely happens that the Emotions 
which attend them are di/agreeable. The 
Speakers. who endeavour to weep never can 
thoroughly feel what they fay; for when it 
is the Soul that ſpeaks, Tears: require no 
intermediate Aſſiſtance to make them flow. 
If they are affected, the Cheat is eaſily diſco- 
Fered, and the Eſfach they have is either 
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none at ill, 'or very bac; . 
they touch the: Heart; and Real the 
Widhes of the Sate * 
2 one can -ſcarcely+ - perſuaded that the 
1 3 the Face enjoys the ſame noble 
8 the Eyes, for expreſſing the Sen 
ments of the Soul; yet it contributes ſo 
much to Expreſſion, that the Words and the 
pe Eyes can neyer of themſelves ſucceed with- 
, out its Help. We often find in a 8 
a Set of :inflexible Features which the 
- rators expreſs by a Phraſe which we 
heat An unmeaning* Face, | The Langua 
7 of the Face conſiſts in the Muſcles of 20 
it is compoſed, with the Blood that animates 
5 and when theſe two are put in Action, 
E they both by their Colour and Movement 
LE very ſenſibly paint the” Sentiments: of the 
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-. Soul. The great Shakeſpear contains many 
-- Inſtances: of this kind: In tliat Scche 
wWhete Otbellb murders his Wife, after he 
i gides her a Hint of his Intention, he makes 
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. erg. 

Alas! why. gnay,you Jo your nether Lip? 


. 
o 


are Portents: But yet I hope, I Ls 
[Eine . g 


UI. hen that Prince lea 
1 1 ey. 1 latter ſays, * 


— Ne e [range from me, as Fr Ruin 
pe from bi yes. 


But the fineſt Inſtance of that kind Tknow, 

is in King John, when Hubert acquaints 
that / Prince with the Death of thr. The 
Earl of Pembrate, who hadi neyer ſeen Hubert 
before, obſerving, King Fobn 2nd;him in cloſe 
OOO 5 e 1 
Earl of Sal/oury, 


We Inage. of a. wicked: beinows Fault 
Lives in. Hus * ; chat cloſe Aſpect of bis 


Senger sf d 8. 


. 
9 
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CLOSES 


Breaſt. 
And Tao ſe believe tis done, 


"bat aue o fe ear d be had a Garg to. 4. 


„ 


0 Sal. 
" 4 L 


Def. That Neath unnatural, that hulls 


Paſſion ſhakes your very Frame 895 


Does, ſbew the Mood of a much troubled 


18 REFLECTIONS 
Sal. The Colour of the King doth come and 


8% "OF 
Between his Purpoſe and bis Conſcience, 
Like Heralds 'twixt two dreadful Battles ſent: 
His Paſſion is fo ripe, it needs muſt break v. 


It would be endleſs to multiply Inſtances 
of this kind from this Divine Writer : 'The 
only Reflection we ſhall make is, That theſe 
Paſſages ſhew to what Excellence, Action 
may be carried, if it copies immediately after 
Nature. We may obſerve at the fame time 
that when. Shakeſpear wrote, it is probable 
that the Actors, who played the Parts of King 
Jobn, Henry, Hubert, and Othello, muſt have 


GB 8 Z. SFS S ZS SS 2 


entered ſo far into Nature, as to be able to for 
expreſs by their Features, and that too at the be 
proper Inſtant, thoſe Paſſions which the to | 
Poet has ſo beautifully deſcribed in his Lines. MW but 
Otherwiſe the Action muſt have been miſe. WM *2 
rably faulty, and the Excellence of the Poet He 
would have chiefly ſerved to point out the 5 


groſs Defects of the Actor, by putting tl 


1 


* 
i. "Wo 1 


* The Author in the 8 a Quotation from 
Racine, but it falls ſo infinitely ſhort 3 in almoſt 
every good Exgl;fb Dramatic Poet, that I believe the Reader 
will, when he looks into the Original, eafily pardon my 

_ ſupplying. it from Shakefpear. 1 have likewiſe ventured to 

throw what he infers, from the Iuſtance he brings, into an- 
other Light which may accommodate it more to our Stage, 
and avoid a Repetition of ſome Part of what goes before. 


t: 
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rally form themſelyes i into an Agreement with 
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Audience in mind of what the latter ought 
todo. I am of opinion that the greateſt 
Actor, when he is to play a Part in a Scene 
where this dumb Action happens, has Rea- 
ſon to be ſtrongly alarmed with the Appre- 
henfions of his not ſucceeding. It is not 
enough that he feels all that a Man in the 
Circumſtance of the Character he repreſents 
may be ſuppoſed to r but he muſt likewiſe 
feel for others T requires the deepeſt 
Recollection and Fer mol exquiſite Senſe of 
the Paſſions of Mankind; a Senſe that can 
ariſe only from a bumane Diſpoſition, for 
one of the chief Characters of nature is to 
be inſenſible of another's Anguiſh. There- 
fore what Quintilian ſays of an Orator may 
be juſtly applied to an Actor, that he ought 
to be a Man not only of great Good · Senſe, 
but of great Good-Nature. His Buſineſs is 
to move, * it is by the Language of the 
Heart alone that he can hope to ſucceed. 

We muſt however take Care to diſtinguiſh 
the Difference betwixt an Alteration of the 


Features, in order to expreſs the Sentiments 
of the Soul, and the Grimaces that attend a 


Play of the Muſcles, The firſt makes a 
Speaker valuable; the other makes a Scara- 
mouch diverting. If a Man enters ſtrongly 
into a pro Fathußalm, and ſpeaks in the 
Accents of the Soul, his Features will natu- 


8 His 


20 REFLECTTONS | 
his Subject by, the Alteratich 'both of his 
e and Muſcles. This Correſpondente 
of the Eyes and the reſt of the oy is 
abſolutely neceſſary in Expteſſion, in the 
e manner as in Mulic, the Ch arms of a 
fine Voice are hel ightened by the aftrumenits 
that play in 2 for if 'the Eyes ind 
Features do not correſpond with the Aion, 
it is the fame as if the Violin and Bals Wich 
play along with a fine Voice, ſhould leit 
off playing; and thus both N Pleat 6f 
the = muſt be diminiſhed, and its Effects 
Wen 
It the Movements of the Body and dhe 
Arms do not poſlels, fo conſpicuous a Place 
in the Art of Declaiming as the Operatioris 
of the Eyes and Fe eatures, they are, — 
ever, neither uſcleſs nor deſpi A 
fect Speaker, who has not edges df 
a fine Attitude and aceful Air, loſes a great 
deal of his Merit; Fo Arms as well *as the 
Fact have their Eloqyence ; and if the Spi- 
Fit, of this Art, when ſtrong and Rvely, 1 
At che 


no Grace to Nature by the ; Maga 

the Arms, it muſt i be eder at 
Ame time | communicates "lels Forge to Ber. 
For I readily, agree that 2 1 8 ve the Arms 
ith: ; Dignity and Grace is the Gift of Na- 
ture alone. 1 18 a Ri ht f Wide to ſotm 
human Body in what manner the plenles 
Ve ke two Perſons ai well mak, ; 


2 the Motions and Deportment of the one may | 
nice be extremely awkward in every thing he 
s is does, and thoſe of the other very genteel and 
the agreeable, If an Orator happens not 'to be 


fa endowed by 3 with = * — of 
n ly managing his Arms, he is ve. 
= 1 material Point. The Aſſiſtances 
on, he may borrow from an aſſiduous Practice 


a cation, may give im an never 
of the true, Motion of the Hand and Arm; 


and tho' i it is ſaid that Demoſthenes took the 
Advice of a Mirror in regulating his Move- 
ments, I am of a quite different Opinion, 
Who knows if the Pains he took were not 
in order to bring to Perfection the Talents 
which he already y po ſſeſſed, rather than to 
purſue thoſe which be did not poſſeſs; and 
that he did not chuſe this Method to incteaſe 
the Beauty rather than to correct the Faults 
of his Action? 
des ol) who is conſcious that his Action 
is impe in this' re ought, inſtea 
of practiſing the N the Arms, 4 
2 himſelf from moving them at all; 
all his Cares ought to be directed to bring 
the other Parts of his Action to as high a 


_ en ui to ſpeak with the Entbufiaſm of 
Language * the Soul, he will, without 
his own Py it, Move = . for the 

C 3 1 Soul 
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Degree of Perfection as poſſible. If he once 
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Soul will then direct it, and therefore his 
Geſture never can be unjuſt. 

As to thoſe to whom Nature has been fo 
favourably partial. as to endow them with 
this Embelliſhment, tho' they are under no 
Neceflity of ſtudying their Geſture, yet they 
ought to take care not to be too laviſh of 
their Talents. It happens to them as it does 
ſometimes to certain Speakers, who having 
deep Lungs and a ftrong Pipe, are always 
plying them with ſo much Violence, that 
they loſe the Merit of giving to their Ex- 
preſlions that Variety of Accents, ſo neceſ- 
ſary for painting and underſtanding their 
Thoughts; in the ſame manner a Speaker, 
who is too laviſh of his Geſtures, finds fo 
much Work for the Eyes of his Auditors 
that they are quite- fatigued, and their 
Thoughts wandering and confuſed. | 

The Turns of Expreſſion, and the Motions 
of the Body and the Arms, exactly correſ- 
pond and go hand in hand with one an- 
other; ſo great is the Harmony with which 
they act, that if the one is faulty it imme- 
diately affects the other; for let the one of 
theſe Qualities be ever ſo perfect, it never can 
prevent the Diſadvantage that ariſes from a 
Defect in the other. And indeed, how can 
the Eyes of a Spectator, for Inſtance, be 
agreeably entertained by the great or grace- 
ful Management of the Body or the Arms, 

or 
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themſelves ro communicate to the 


his WIN 112d the Pleafure which ſhe ought na 

to feel, if at the ſame Inſtant his Ears ſhall 
e il be firuck with the Sound which gives his 
15 Mind a Senſation quite different from what 


* to receive from the Eyes? 

In every Part of the Structure of the hu- 
man \ Body, from the greateſt to the leaſt, it 
is eaſy to diſcover the Finger of a Divine 
Operator in forming that Maſterpiece of the 
Creation, We ſee it ſo ordered by Nature, | 
that all theſe Parts of our Body concur in 
the Art of Speaking. It is not ſo with other 
Arts, not even in thoſe that are mechanical. 
Painting *, for Inſtance, ' employs only = 


— 


The Author in this Obſervation is too partial to his own 
favourite Art. Had he conſulted the Hiſtory of Painting in 
his own Country, he would have found Painters, whoſe Sen- 
ſes were as much abſtracted by the Enthuſiaſm of their Art, 
as any Poet, Philoſopher, or Actor that ever was. And in- 
deed, according to the Principles which he himſelf has laid 
down, it requires as deep a Recollection of Imagination, and 
as thorough an Acquaintance with the Images impreſt upon 
— to throw them out in Painting as it does in Poetry 
or Adding. Let any Man of Taſte or Genius but confider the 
Divine Enthuſiaſm that appears in the Figure of St. Pa? 
ing, in the Cartoons at Hampion-Court; let him con- 
fider the Attention, the RecolleQion, and the Reverence of 
the Spectators: Let him look upon any other Piece in that 
Gallery, he will find in every one of them Expreſſions which 
demonſtrates that Raphac! has poſſeſſed, beſides the Talents 
of the fineſt Painter that ever was, thoſe that diſtinguiſh the 
beft Poets, Orators, and Actor. 

Vaſari, in his Lives of the Painters, informs us, that when 


Michael Angela worked as a Statuary, he appeared to be quite 


it, it would have 
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Part of our Senſes; auc when' one paint he 


can ing, tals, hear, Cc. The fame may be 
ſaid of the other Arts. In che Art of Acs 


tion; even Kefleckion is forbidden; and if 
that Operation of the Souf, which is ſo abb 


lutely Maſter of our Will, fhall cotme athwart 


our Mind, and ſurprize us while we ate fpeak- 

ing; ſhe is forced back; becanfe the Intenſe- 
neſs. of what we are about drives her ont of 
our Head and diſclaitiis her Company. Not 


indeed are we Maſtets of our Refſection 
even in other human Operations, daring 


which, Thoughts crowd upon one another 


gainſt our Will, Here we may conclode 


t this Art, which as it were enchants cur 
whole Senſes, is almoſt Divine; that our 
Soul is the Agent, and our Members and 
Organ the Mzri/ftert ſhe employs. I will 
therefore repear it, that we can declaim only 
in the Accents of the Soul, and that without 

theſe there can be no Action. 


a * . 
* 6 — ; 924 a . . 
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gi Enthuſtaſt, and not poſſeſt of the ſame Degree of Reaſon 
other Men, and it has been à very ral, and a very 
Obſervation &f- che moſt eminent Painters, that when 
hey wanted to give à ſtrong Expreſſion to any Paſſion, their 
own Features involutitarily aketed according to the Reſem- 
Blayct they wanted to create. . 
Our Authr's Obſervations, though He corifines them to 
Action, are applicable; hot only to Painting And Statuary, 
but to Mufic, Architecture, and to every Art which has 
Beauty wad Tub for its Foithdation, This ye in- 
. ded! ys, but had our Author ackdowledged 
n ſo far from diſparaging, that | mult 


, haye done Honour to bis Profeſſion, 
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I have elſewhere obſerved —— — 
tricat Obhects ought to be ren very 
ſtrong and ſtriking, even tho' the Rules 
of Nature ſhould be à little tranigreſſed, 
that the and Action may not be 
loſt to ſuch as fit at a Diſtance 
from the Stage. I ſay the ſame thing both. 
with 0 the 1 and the Bar; 
but both 9 er and the Player ought 
to do this with great Caution, and only to a 
certain Degree, left he diſguſt the Spectators 
who are more near, by 1 too great 
a Deviation from Nature, and too ſtrong an 
Inconſiſtence with Truth.  — 

I ſhall not take notice of the indi a 
Neceſſity of a proper Pronunciation, becauſe 
all the World is convinced of it; only I muſt. 
obſerve, that the Man who cannot correct the 
Viciouſneſs of habitual Diale&#, or defetiive 
Nature, ought never to act in Public, becauſe 
he runs the riſque of exciting Laughter. 
when he ought to draw Tears. © 

In ſhort, to render the tion I have 
advanced about Declaiming in the a 
2 on which the good — 

f a Speaker depends, more igib 
I hall . all take notice that this kind 
9 is no other than one's feeling 
the thing he pronounces. I do: net bye 0 
mean that wich is commonly called G 
E as * 
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e tree 
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in delivering, becauſe to feel is another 


er thing; 
and in order to demonſtrate it, I muſt bs 


a 'Digreſhon. 0 


It is certain that an Orator, when upon an 


important Point, ought to endeavour to work 
his Audience into a Perſwafion that he be- 
lieves what he advances. This is the whole 


of his Art. A Man commonly before he 


alters his Opinion is in ſome doubt; he 
endeavours to inquire of himſelf whether 
the Change of his Sentiments is founded 
on Reaſon, or upon the enchanting Delufion 
of the Speaker.. The Speaker is therefore 
obliged in his own Vindication to prevent 


ſach a Suſpicion from gaining Ground in the 
Mind of his Audience, or the Judges. For 


this end he muſt | 
force, as it were, 

every thing he is then ſaying, and that he 
ſpeaks from the Heart. For if the Audi- 
ence, inſtead of hearing, were to read what 
he delivers, they would infallibly prefume 
that, in compoſing it, a thouſand Arts and 


ſo naturally as to 


Subtleties had been employed to make it 


- ſucceed. + On the contrary, that which ſeems 
to be as it were poured forth Extempore, 
carries with it an Air of 'Truth and Sincerity, 

which prepoſſeſſes the Audience in favour of 
every thing that is ſaid. If therefore a Speech 
is thus far juſt to Nature, the Illufion is then 
complete; and if it ſhall be afterwards 

1 | printed, 


tors to believe 
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printed, the Juſtneſs with which the Orator 
delivered it will be ſtill admired, a Circum- 
ſtance that is highly advantagious to his 
Character. If a Player in his Part ſhall act 
ſo as to perſuade us that the Characters we 
ſee are not fictitious but real; if a Counſel 
ſpeaking for a Client ſhall ſucceed ſo far as 
to convince the Judge and the Audience 
that it is the injured Perſon himſelf who 
petitions for Redreſs, or the Offender who 
pleads for Mercy; I repeat it again, the Illu- 
ſion becomes then complete, then all that 
is /aid is felt, and every thing paſſes in the 

Language of the Soul. | 

It is eaſy to underſtand that all I have faid 
of Speaking in general is applicable equally 
to prophane and ſacred Orators; however I 
cannot diſpenſe with touching more particu- 
larly on what regards the latter. 

As to the manner in which a Preacher 
ought to deliver himſelf, his Subject is too 
{crious not to make us ſenſible that it ought 
to be expreſſed in Accents , indeed, but 
full of Dignity and always jut. Among 
thoſe who mount the Pulpit, a great many 


| form themſelves upon Theatrical Action 


without following that natural Method com- 
monly practiſed at the Bar. Therefore 1 
think it will be n for us to examine 
this Theatrical Action, its Strength, and the 
Nature of its Accents, before we can decide 

whether 
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whether it is proper for the Pulpit, Except 
in Theatrical Declamation, (where 7051 
Period. commonly begins or ends with, a 
Elevation of the Voice) it muſt be Sd 
that Words, when protrafted and drawled. 
out with a, Samene/s of Accent, as well as the 
Stxaining of the Voice, whether too vehe- 
Went or ill-judged, are the perfect Averſion of 
Nature. manner of ſpeaking different 
from what is practiſed, either ip Muſic or in 
— Tin 

r therefore will never proper to p 
. dhe dude af cnn of Tenne 
Declamation. Orators have in all Ages laid 
i down a8 Maxim, that when they ſpeak, 
it is as Man to Man, and that therefore they 
ought to communicate their Thoughts in n 
other Acgents than thoſe which are natural 
to Mankind. 

L am; perſuaded that it has been a grea 
Error of the French Divines in ima 25 
true Theatrical Declamation to be ſu 
practiſed in Fraucc. The ray Flee of 
the Stage is, as ] have alread 4 ape to en 
the SpeGators into a Perſuafion that the Tra- 
A = — bac is no Fiete, an 
hat they who ſpeak and act are nat Players, 
but real Heroes, _ Theatrical ee 
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; in Accents ſo extraordinary, 
and ſo temoded from Truth, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for one to be impoſed upon. Is this 
Theatrical Declamation then a proper Pat- 
tern for the Pulpit? No, ſurely. A pr 
Orator is under no ſuch ſtrict Obligation to 
declaim according to Truth, and in the Ac- 
cents of ibe Svul, as a ſacred Orutor is; and it 
is certain that a Preacher who ſhall deliver a 
Sermon in the manner of a Theatrical De- 
clamation can never make himſelf be felt. 
It may be here objected, that if an Adlor can 
touch the Paſſions in a Tragedy, a Preacher 
may do the ſame in a Sermon, if he is a per- 
fect Maſter of Theatrical Declamation. I 
anſwer in the Negative, wen Reaſons are 
as follow): 

Moſt Part of \ SpeBfatorcin France are inca- 
pable of diſcerning that which may be called 
the Fuſftneſs of Action. They are early ac- 
cuſtornedto Theatrical Detlamation: Voung 
People do not trouble their Heads much 
-abont Reaſoning, and they grow old before 
they make any ſblid Neflections upon this 
"Pot; If an Audience thus diſpoſed is 
tesched in ſtring a Tragedy, it is becauſe 
they: Are under an habitual: Hlufn, in -which 
Truth has no Share. All the World knows 
Wat Sar, Hexander, Hannibal, &cc. were 
Men Ike as ; 'and "every Body is perſuaded 
* ey leit their ſerongeſt Paffione and per- 


formed 
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formed their moſt Heroic Actions in the ſame 
manner as the great Men of our own Age; yet 
the very Spectators who are convinced of this, 
| being prejudiced in their Youth in favour of 
the bombaſt manner of Theatrical Declama- 
tion, form their Ideas of theſe Heroes accord- 
ing totheA they make, as perſonated 
by Players: That is, as Men quite above the 
common Level of Mankind, with a manner 
- of walking, ſpeaking, and looking, different 
from the reſt of the World. But according 
to thoſe fictitious Ideas which the Spectators 
have adopted, and which deeply affect them, 
they form ſo ſtrong an Illuſion, that they ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be tranſported beyond Truth 
in every thing they ſee and hear. If Players 
therefore touch ——. with 5 Part 

ſent in Tragedy, it is only becauſe b 
Habit the Pc reconcile — - 
-the unnatural Method of Declamation, and 
thus the Effect that it ought to produce, by 
| wears off. For could: they fee Na- 
ture and Truth in their genuine Appear- 
ances, they would ſoon ſhake off the Preju- 
dices of Cuſtorn. I ſhall only give two In- 
Rances of what I have advanced here, which 


- ought to be tranſmitted to Poſterity, and 


eternally engraved upon the Minds of Play- 
ers. Whoever remembers to have ſeen; Bet- 
terton, or Booth, in England, muſt readily own 
that the whole Houſe was touched by their 


ſimple 
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ſimple natural manner of Action; and Good 
Senſe dictates to us that we never ſeek for 
Pleaſure in Ficbian when we can find it in 
Truth, eſpecially in a Profeſſion ſuch as that 
of a Player, which borrows its chief Excel- 
lencies from Nature herſelf - -* 
In France, when a Stranger goes to a Play- 
houſe for the firſt time, he is extremely diſ- 
guſted with their Theatrical Declamation. It 
is true that the univerſal Applauſe which 
their Actors meet with, ſometimes debauches 
them into the prevailing Taſte of the Coun- 
try; but I have found at Paris a great many 
Frenchmen who never go to ſee a Tragedy 
from an Averſion to this kind of Declamation, 
but it is an Averſion which prevails only with 
Men of great Genius and Taſte, who abhor, 
they ſay, 23 Nature and Truth ſo man- 
gled upon the Stage. How is it poſſible then 
Gat ich Deckmaaon ſhould be a proper 
Pattern for a Preacher, who, if by a miſtaken 
manner of Pronunciation he diſguiſes the 
great Truths he delivers, may indeed con- 
vince the Reaſon, but never can touch the 
Paſſions, of his Audience? A Grain of Fal/- 
hood, if I may expreſs myſelf fo, will ſowr a 
whole Lump of Truth, and the human Un- 
88 can never bear to ſee them aſſo- 
ciated. | j 
It is likewiſe inconteſtibly true that the 
general manner of Declaiming in a Preacher, 
tho 


re 
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the Audience ſhould: have a large * 
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tho at: ought always to be dr, and natural, 
* Rill to admit of three different 


Diſtinctions in its Character. One accom- 


modlated to Sermons, one to Rancgyrics, and 


one to Runeral Oratians. Zeul, Admiration, 
and Grief,. oughtito regulate ithe manner: in 
— ſo: that 
the Speaker” ys ſuſtain, and in his 
Diſcourſe give. — — to hat 
Manner vrhich is moſtd ſuitable: to his 
Ut is caſily perceived that ach of 
three Manners, Zaal, Aminatian, and Gredf, 
does not exiſt ĩ ant of the other, and 
that an Orator may have font to practiſe 
them all in handling the ect. For 
Iuſtance, in a germon where Zeal aught to 
predominate; the Accents ot Hantratiam an 
- Grizfjas well as other ions, are. adrniater 
according as the Thoughts, that fall in te- 

Ini the i ſame manner in Naneyric, 
here the predominant manner ought. to be 


that of Aumiration, at che oglorious Actians 


of the Perſon who is celebrated ; All : ether 
Manners, furh-as-Zea! and Grief, may abe 
| and» may: even 


regard to Funeral Sermons ; andtho'\itwanld 
ſeem that they: are of: che ſame Nature uh 

Panegyric, and that Admiration of the great 
Actions of the Perſons ha are celebrated to 
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the manner of delivering .them, yet here 
Grief ought to be the predominant Manner. 
For it is certain that tho” the glorious Actions 
of Saints and Heroes claim the ſame Degree 
of Admiration, yet it is with this Difference, 
that we remember the firſt with + Admira- 
tion mixt with Foy, becauſe they are looked 
upon as happy in Heaven; and the great 


Actions of the others muſt be celebrated 
with Admiration mixed with Grief, ariſing 


from the Remembrance of the Loſs we have 
juſt ſuſtained by their Death. Theſe are the 
Reaſons why Grief ought to predominate in 
a Funeral Oration, not only over Admiration, 
but over all the ather Manners that fall within 
the Compaſs of an Orator's Practice. Thus, 
as to the different Manner of employing theſe 
three different Paſſions, the Art of an Ora- 
tor conſiſts in diſpoſing the immenſe Variety 
of the Accents which he uſes ſo as that they 
may never in the leaſt obſcure that which 
C to inate in his Subject. I 
ſhall ſay no more on this Subject in Writing, 
becauſe the moſt inſtructive Precepts on that 
Point, and even thoſe that may be really 
uſefu], ought to be communicated by the 

3233 | Voice, 


5 


＋ The Reader thro' all this Paſſage will no doubt make 
Allowa . for our Author's being a Reman-Catholic, and 
8 m France. 6 | | 
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Voice, as I have obſerved before, and not by 
Paper. | | "3 
Le T have fad in the Beginning of theſe 


Reflections, that a young Orator ought never 


to appear in Public, until he has attained 
a certain Degree of Perfection; I own I 
cannot help repeating the ſame thing here: 
He ought not to expect that his Audience 
will fit patiently hearing him for thirty 
Years, till he has obtained Perfection in his 
Art; for I grant he may acquire it by long 
Experience. A young Orator may anſwer 
me, that it is the Exerciſe of an Art that 
forms the Artiſt. I know it well, and accord- 
ing to the Reflections I have made, I know 
likewiſe that in practiſing it he ought to follow 
the Method of Demoſthenes. 'This great Man, 
it is well known, ſet out by praQtifing his 
Art two or three times in Public; he found he 
did not ſucceed, he then ſhut himſelf up for 
ſome Years, and then emerg'd into'Pablic the 
Wonder and Miracle of Greete. Let a young 
Orator do the fame, let him make an Eflay 
of his Art in Public, and if he finds he is 
deſtitute of —— to ſucceed, let him either 
throw it entirely up, or never appear agai 

until he is a — Maſter. How abſurd 
muſt a contrary Conduct be! The great 
Men of all Sciences are at Pains to conceal 
the Productions of their Youth, becauſe they 
know them to be imperfect. Painters, Sculp- 
©.» <0 
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tors, and Poets never put their Name to their 
firſt Effays. Workmen can never paſs for 
Maſters if they don't produce ſome finiſhed 
Maſterpiece, which proves that they deſerve 
that Title. And ſhall a young Orator be fo 
imprudent as to declaim in Public, without 
having beforehand exerciſed his Talents and 
corrected his Faults in Private? 

It is amazing that in all Ages and Nations 
of polite Learning, no Schools for Declama- 
tion have ever yet been eſtabliſhed. The 
Maſters of public Schools and Colleges give 
Boys ſome flight Notions which they never 
reduce to Practice in any of the Stages of 
Civil Life ; but indeed as the principal End 
of their Employment is to teach the dead 
Languages, they have no Time to beſtow on 
other Studies; beſides the Boys whom they 
have commonly under their Care are . too 
young and incapable either to make ſolid 
Reflections by themſelves, or to comprehend 
the Precepts of their Maſter. Should an 
old Orator fill a public Chair and teach the 
Art of Declamation, he would be as uſeful 
to Society as moſt of the fine Eſtabliſhments 
that are in great Cities. Young People 
would then ſtudy Oratory when moſt of 
their other Studies were over; when they 
were advanced in Age, and conſequently 


more capable to comprehend the Reaſons 


that would be offered, but above all, they 
D 2 would 
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would retain the natural and Impref- 
fions conveyed by animated Speech in the 
Practice of Declaiming in all the different 
Branches of that Art. 


_ccyw MA it A©? a, 


ITALIAN THEATRE. 


HE Remarks which in an- 
other Work I have + already 
made upon the Riſe of the 

Dima in Laß, ſufficiently 
ES juſtify me in ſuppoſing, that it 

— has admitted of no Interrup- 
tion fince it ceaſed to be exhibited on the Latin 
Theatres. But when it forgat its original Gran- 
deur, it grew ſo low as to ſtrole from Town to 
Town, where it was performed in their open 
Places and tho the infipid, indecent Buffo- 
neries, repreſented in this manner, are far 
from deſerving the Name of Comedies, yet 
we can in them at leaſt trace the Seeds of 
that barbarous Weed which throve ſo well, 
till aboliſhed by Religion. 

The Tralian Drama languiſhed for A 
long time in this Condition, till towards the 
Veginning of the twelfth Century ; it then 

by recovered its Vigour, and admit- 
ted the Embelliſhments of Dialogue, but as 
D 3 yet 


I See my Hiſtory of the Lala Theatre. 
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yet it was only exhibited in private Houſes, 
About that Time, taking Advantage of 'Sub- 
jects and Characters borrowed from Religion, 
the Drama began to appear with more 
Pomp, and the Invention of Printing intro- 
duced her to the Acquaintance of the Pub- 
lic: Some Comedies printed about fixty 
Years after this great Diſcovery, that is, about 
the Year 1520, are yet extant; and tho' the 
Names of the Authors are unknown, yet it 
is eaſy to diſcern from the Uncouthneſs of 
the Language that they muſt have been 
compoſed more than a Century before, and 
| their very Titles imply that they were print- 
ed long after they were wrote. It is there- 
fore very probable that there were ſome 
others worſe wrote, conſequently older than 
theſe, and perhaps now extant in Manuſcript; 
but the printed Comedies which I ſpeak of 
are fo licentious, both in the Conduct and 
Sentiments, that from them we may eaſily 
form a Judgment of the Merit of thoſe 
which. preceded them. | | | 

Bibiena in his Callandra, Machiavelli in 
his Mandragola and Clitia, and Arigſto in 
his five Comedies, with the other beſt Dra- 
matic Writers who flouriſhed in the firſt 
forty Years of the fixteenth Century, for the 
moſt part, farmed themſelves upon theſe 
ancient Models in their own Language, tho' 
full of Impiety and Indecency ; all they 
have done being to correct the Form and 
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Conduct of the Fable in order to render it 
more regular and complete. But notwith- 
ſtanding the undoubted Proofs which may 
be drawn from their ancient Comedies that 
have come to our Hands in Print, (and of a 
much older Date than the Age of Callendra, 
which was acted for the firſt time towards 
the End of the 15th Century,) the Itahans 
date the Commencement of this Drama 
no higher than that Period ; and they reckon 
all the Pieces written in the preceding Ages 
to be no better than ſo many Farces, tho 
they are very long, and divided into five 
Ads, Some Pieces of this kind are called 
in the Title-Pages Farces, and others, Come- 
dies. It is likewiſe remarkable that a great 
many others in the Title-Pages are named 
Farces, and in the Epilogue, Comedies. From 
this, it is plain, that their ancient Poets, by 
theſe two Words, underſtood the ſame thing. 
But the Talian Writers, without reflecting 
upon this Circumſtance, very violently deny 
them the Rank of Comedies, and place them 
only in the Claſs of Farces. For my own 
Part, by their Leave, I call them all Come- 
dies, but defefive ones, and the Product of 
an Infant THEATRE. | 

The Modern Italian Writers have choſen 


to ſtifle the Merits of their Predeceſſors to 


recommend their own Correctneſs in Dra- 
matic Performances It appears as if they 
—_—_ bad 
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had it in View to conceal from the Public 
the. Writings for the Stage almoſt for two 
Ages, that they may glory in thoſe of one 
Period which does them Honour; their Aim 
being to perſuade the World that the Infancy 
of their Theatre produced only Mafterpreces, 
and not trifiing, lame Performances, as has 
been the Caſe of all the Theatres in the 
World, fince the Time of the Greeks and 
Latins, We can eaſily perceive that theſe 
proceeded gradually, and for a long time as 
i it were in Leading-ſtrings, before they 
arrived to Perfection, or even before they 
had corrected their original Abſurdities. As 
therefore the ancient Talian Comedies, which 
have come to our Hands, and which are not 
very numerous, are deſigned in their Frontiſ- 
pieces only under the Title of the Ancients, 
but without any Information to the Reader, 
or the leaſt Light by which we can be ena- 
bled to determine their Date, let us enquire if 
their Repreſentations of Subjects taken from 
Scripture can furniſh us with any Helps for 
aſcertaining the Period that gave Riſe to the 
Modern Italian Drama. I 
Anciently the Paſſion of our Lord was 
repreſented at Rome in the Colliſe. The moſt 
celebrated 7aitan Authors leave us no room 
to doubt of this, and if we take the Pains to 
examine them, we ſhall find in their Works 
© Plain and indiſputable Proofs of the Point 
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we are ok treating; but nothing confirms 

this Truth more ſtrongly than the Tragedies 

ul are extant upon the Paſſion of our 
ord. © | | 


It is no lefs certain that the Cuſtom of 
repreſenting the Paſſion of our Lord was 
entirely aboliſhed towards the End of the 
Pontificate of Paul the third, that is to fay, 
in the Year 1546, or at moſt in 1 549. This 
we expreſsly learn from the * Authors here 
referred to; but it will be very difficult for us 
to determine at what time the Cuſtom of 
repreſenting the Paſſion commenced, or to 
aſcertain its Original. We find indeed that 
it is of old ſtanding; for the Authors I have 
quoted, unanimouſly concur in favour of its 
Antiquity : They fix the Period when theſe 
Tragedies were aboliſhed, but leave us en- 
tirely in the dark as to the time of their 
Riſe, probably becauſe they themſelves were 
ſo: Therefore all we can advance on this 
Head muſt be founded on mere Conjecture. 
 Sogne able Antiquaries of Modern Rome 
are however of Opinion, that the Repreſen- 

| + - * tations 
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Andreas Fulvius, Page 146. * | 
La Deſcription de Rome, 8vo. Printed Anno 1643, Page 
487 1 | 
Il Ritratto di Roma Moderna. Printed in 1645. Page 435. 
Roma Ricertaca. Printed in 1699. Page 73. 


Guido Pancirolli in Roma Sacra & Maderna. Printed in 


1725, Page 37. 
x Cofcembini us Commentarii de ls Ver Pace, Page 242. 
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tations of the Paſſion of our Saviour at the 
Colliſee, could not have been introduced ſooner 
than in the Year 1449; fo that, according 
to this Authority, they muſt have laſted for 
near a hundred Years, becauſe ended 
under Paul the third, towards the Year 
1549. This Opinion is founded on the 
Teſtimony of Creſcembeni, in his Hiſtory of 
Poetry in bis Mother-Tongue, where he cites 
Cionnacci, and ſpeaks in the following man- 
ner of P:ous Repreſentations. I ſhall tranſlate 
his own Words: © The moſt ancient that 
« have come to our Hands, ſays he, is, ac- 
* cording to Cionnacci, (who ſays that he 
< had the Manuſcript) that of Abrabam and 
« Taac, by Francis Beliari, who died in 
 < the Year 1484.” The ſame Cronnacct 
adds, that at the End of the Manuſcript he 
read theſe Words; The above Piece was 
« played, for the firſt time, at Florence, in 
«the Church of Saint Mary Magdalen, in 
« the Year 1449;” and Creſcembeni affirms, 
that. this was the firſt from Holy Writ that 
ever was compoſed or acted in Italy. But 
if I am not miſtaken he is in the wrong, 
becauſe the Manuſcript affirms no ſuch thing; 
it only informs us, that the Play of Abraham 
and Jſaac was ted, for the firſt time, 
in the Year 1449. But it does not fay that 
this was the firſt Poem of the kind that 

ever had been compoſed in Taly. _— 


— 
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been ſo, the Author would not have failed to 
have challenged to himſelf the Honour of 
the Invention, and to have let us know that 
he was the firſt that brought the Sacred Tra- 
gedies upon the Stage; therefore Mr. Cr 
cembeni attributed to him an Honour which 
the Author could not claim, and which if 
he had, all Zaly might perhaps have given 
him the Lye. 

Some Pages before, Creſcembeni, in ſearch- 
ing for the Original and Riſe of Sacred Re- 
prefentations, rejects a Fact which I look 
upon as deciſive in this Point, and therefore 
ſhall tranflate the Paſſage literally. ** We 
*« cannot, ſays he, by any means fix u 

te the Time when they began; tho' Vaſori, 
© in his Life of Buffalmacco the Painter, 
« gives us an Account of this Feaſt which 
« was made upon the Arno in the Year 
« 1304, where a Machine, repreſenting 
« Hell, was fixed upon the Boats, and 
* which Cionnacci imagines may be that of 
« Teeofilo, at the End of which, as he aſſerts, 
« Hell was repreſented, fince it is remarked 
* that towards the End of it, the Devil is 
« returning to Hell with a Jew, and an Angel 
“ diſmiſſes the Spectators. Or rather that of 
« Lazarus the rich and Lazarus the poor, 
« af the End of which the rich Lazarus in 


Hell in vain begs Relief of the poor one 


L who is in Abraham's Boſom. However, 
from 
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e from the Time and Place of Repreſents- 


* tion, (it happening about the Calends of 


« May, when every thing that was exhibited 
« was of the prophane kind,) we ſhall not 
te place this Entertainment among the Sa- 
ce cred Feaſts, nor affirm that this was the 
« firſt that ever was repreſented in Italy. 

I am far from thinking this Conclufion of 
our Author juſt. This Entertainment might 
have been repreſented on the River Arno as 
a prophane one, but ſtill the Subject on which 


it is built is ſacred or moral; fo that if it 


was not of the one kind, it ought always to 
be underſtood to be included under the Rank 
and Denomination of the other. There- 
fore inſtead of refuting this Opinion, I ſhall 
make Uſe of the Diſcovery itſelf as a Direc- 
tion for tracing, to more remote Antiquity, 
Works of this Nature, and endeavour to fix 
the Foundation of a probable Conj on 
this Subject. | | 
If I might venture to give my Opinion on 
a Point fo obſcure, eſpecially after the Au- 
thority which 1 have quoted above, I own 
I ſhould be very much of the Mind that the 
Repreſentation of the Paſſion of our Saviour 
at the Colliſee took its Riſe much about the 
Time of the Eſtabliſhment of the Frater- 
nity de] Gonfalone. This I think we may 
reaſonably conclude from the Statutes of 
that Company, which were printed at — 
y 
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Bonfadino, in the Year 1584, Pa 4, 
oF * from which I ſhall here wa 

« The principal Deſign of our Fraternity 
« being to repreſent the Paſſion of Ixsus 
« CHRIST, WE ORDAIN, that in caſe the 
« Myſteries of the ſaid Paſſion are repre- 
*« ſented, our ancient Orders ſhall be obſerv- 
« ed, together with what ſhall be preſcribed 
© by the General Congregation.” 
Two Reflections naturally ariſe from this 
Paſſage. It a from thence, that the 
principal and eſſential Conſtitution of the Fra- 
ternity del Gonfalone, was in order to repre- 
ſent the Paſſion of our Lord; it appears like- 
wiſe that they had certain Regulations to 
direct them in the Management of theſe 
Repreſentations, and in the Execution of the 
Tragedy. But is it credible that the Bre- 
thren, del Gonfalone, — deviated from the 

incipal R tions of their Order, efj 
ally 5 Rey rr that the Obſervation of 
theſe Statutes was not only ble to their 
Genius, but even pleaſed the general Taſte 
of the whole Nation? Every Body is very 
well acquainted with the Paſſion the ITtalians 
have for Shows; beſides the Public knows 
with what Earneſtneſs all new Eſtabliſh- 
ments are embraced. But this Fraternity 
was founded in the Year 1264, as appears by 
the Preface to the Statutes of the CR 
| and 
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and by Octavio Panciroli, in his Teſoro naſe 
cofti di Roma, Page 488. According to theſe 
Authorities, the Repreſentation of our Lord's 
Paſſion muſt have begun about the Year 
1264, and continued for two hundred and 
eighty eight Years. This is upon a Suppo- 
fition that the Authors I have already quoted 
are in the right, when they affirm that they 


were aboliſhed towards the End of the Pon- 


tiſicate of Paul the third, that is to ſay, about 
the Year 1549. This is my firſt Conjecture, 
The Talians boaſt that their Theatre is the 
Original and Model of all the others in 
Europe. I know they are 1n the right of it; 
but this Aſſertion is founded only on an 

ancient Tradition. And without their ſearch- 
ing into the Original of the French, Spaniſh, 
and Engliſh Theatres, they having firmly 
and implicitely believed that at whatever 
Time the Talian Theatre was opened it 
muſt have been the firſt. Therefore they 
were at no Pains to fix the preciſe Ara, and 
did not care whether it was two Centuries 
ſooner, or two Centuries later. They have 
one poſitive Inſtance of a Repreſentation of | 
a Divine or Moral Nature, exhibited upon 
the Arno in the Year 1304, but this they 
reject, in order to fix it one hundred and 
fixty Years later; by this means they deſtroy 
another Ara, which is that of the Frater- 
nity del Gonfalone, eſtabliſhed in the Year 
hg r 


- 
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1264, and fix the firſt Repreſentation of a 
Holy Subject ſo late as the Year 1449. Were 
this Computation inconteſtably true, the 
Ttalians could have no Reaſon to boaſt of 
their being the Fathers of the Drama in 
Europe, but ought to be contented with ad- 
mitting that they are but the Scholars of 
other Nations, ſince no Fact is more certain 
than that the Myſteries of the Old Teſtament 
were natal at Londen in the Year 1378, 
and in France in the Year 1398, or rather 
ſooner, as we ſhall-prove in a proper Place. 
It is therefore evident that the Hallam muſt 
have learnt the Dramatic Art from the 
Engliſh and French, if we admit that their 
Plays did not begin at the Time when the 
Fraternity de/ Gonfalone was eſtabliſhed, 
which was in 1264, 'or about the Time of 
the Entertainment preſented on the Arno 
already mentioned, which was about the 
Year 1300; and if, as Creſcembeni and the 
other -modern- Roman Antiquaries contend, 
their firſt moral Repreſentation was fo late 
as the Year 1449. 

What we have quoted from the Statutes of 
the Fraternity of the Gonfalone, ſuggeſts an- 
other Reflection on this Head. They enact, 
“ That in caſe the Myſteries of the Paſſion 
* ſhould be repreſented, they ſhould con- 
ce form to the Ancient Orders, and to what 
<< ſhould be preſcribed by the General Con- 


« gregation.” 
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« gregation.” Therefore the Repreſentation 
of our Saviour's Paſſion was prohibited only 
with regard to the Place where it was exhi- 
bited, and Paul the ſecond only aboliſhed it 
at the Col/;ſee. It is even rational to preſume 
that the Fraternity exhibited them ſince that 
Time; but in other Places, for thirty ſix 
Years after the Prohibition by this Pope, it 
appears by new Statutes that they had a 
Privilege 4 playing, if they — fit. 
For if the Repreſen 
Paſſion had been abſolutely prohibited by the 
Pope in the City of Rome, the Inſertion of 
this Clauſe was quite uſcleſs, nor would it 
have been lawful to have inſerted it at” all 
had it been expreſsly contrary to-the Orden | 
of the Holy See. 

All Holy Tragedies have been written in 
Verſe; but we ought not to rely upon the 
printed Editions to determine the 
moſt ancient that we have were acted in the 
ſame Shape in which they are printed. 
Theſe Editions inform us that they were 
tranſcribed, in order to render them mote 
legible and - more agreeable to the Mo- 
dern Taſte; and this was done as often as a 

new Edition was publiſhed, or the Play, after 
ſome Interval, was revived. Among others, 
there remains an Edition of one of theſ 
Traged ies, where the principal Point I have 
„ prove, * 


tation of our Lord's 


* 


* * 
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ed, and the Pranfation of che- Title Page is 
n follows. © Of the Paffion, Death, and 
« ReſurreQtion of Jeſus —- bring G "Pi 
ee gicał Reprefentation, by Jobn Bapti Fila- 
11 my the "in ee correct — from ay | 
« great many Miſtakes, and enlarged wi 
= db Adden Gf 4 great Number of Lines 
te by Sakvarote Mabie, and played in the 
« City of Am on Holy Thurſday, itr the 
Fear 1614.” The Reprefentations there- 
fore of the Paffior were not aboliſhed in 
Wy fitty five Years after the Prohibition 
iffued out by Paul the third. This too ferves 
5 confirm the Opinion F have advanced, 
that this Protiition extended only to the 
WP hace of Repreſentation, and not to the Thing 
Repreſentations from Holy Writ continued 
in Tah to 1660, that is, three Years after 
the Pantificate of Pau che third; and that 
not only" in private Places, but much oftnet 
in Churches upon the Celebration of the 
Feſtivalꝭ of the Saint who gave Name to the 
Church; as we may gather from the Titles 
Pages of a great Number of Plays; but had 
they been prohibited” and aboliſhed' by the 
Pope; the Iralfan Bilhbops never would have 
ſuffered them to have bern repreſented within 
their Biſhopichs, much lefs in their Churches: 
Bur che Meitley of Sacred and Prophane, 


togettier with the —_ Comedy, interſperſed 
+4 in 
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our Lord was not preſented at the Colliſe 
ment of the Fraternity of. the Gonfalone, Wi. 


the Stage, tho in a v 
and that the F e Dy 


pal Obje& they had in View, if they deferred 
putting it in Execution for a hundred. four- 
ſeore and five Years? It. is therefore reaſon- 


- bliſhment of the Fraternit) y, and the Enter- 
0 tainment 3 upon the An at Fl. 
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in theſe. Performayces, diſguſted the Specta. i 
tors, and in a little po ey” were Quite 
laid Aide. ; 

n ee 1 Y 
may. fairly conclude, that if the Paſſion of | 


for the firſt time, in the Year of the Eſtabliſh. 


which was founded in 1264, it appeared rat 
there very ſoon after. En this, I be- 
lieve, it will naturally enough q 2 that 
this Fraternity. were not the firſt Inventor 
of theſe kind of Repreſentations, but that 
they. had before been. el crap Aa 


dit n to a 
them with greater Magnihcence, and in 
more correct manner at the Calliſee. What 
End would the Inftitution of this F. rater ni 
have ſetved, ſuppoſing this to be the princi 


able to believe that the Execution of thi 
Project was not deferred very long; and it 1200 
ala be a Contradiction to all the Rule WW the 1 
of Probability, ſhould We Fe chat they forme 
did not commence till the Year 1449. 
Forty Years intervened betwixt the Eſtz- 


* rence, 
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ere, in the Year 1304. And J take it for 
an undiſputed Fact, that during the inter- 
Wmecdiate time, the Paſſion of our Lord, with 
the other Holy Repreſentations, as well as 
tber prophane Comedies or Farces as they 
are ſometimes termed, begun already to be 
in Vogue, and that they even had appear'd 
Wa long time before the Eſtabliſhment of the 
WF raternity ;''tho? perhaps they were the firſt 
Wwho erected a kind of a Theatre in a public 
Place, ſuch as the Lg where Ry were 
to be repreſented.” 

Dante was the, firſt who Added 
Poeiry among the Talians; and without 
relying upon what Leonardo Aretino makes 
Dante himſelf ſay, in his Life *, that Poetry 
had commenced a hundred and fifty Years 
before his Time, ' it is ſufficient for my Pur- 

poſe, that it began: to prevail in the Days of 
Guith Guinicelh, Guittone, Bonaguinta, 2055 
Guida da Meſſina,” who lived balien Dante, 
as they flouriſhed in the Year 1200; this 
confirms my Conjecture, that the Drama 
was introduced into 7aly towards the Year 
1200, which is before the Eſtabliſhment of 
the Fraternity del-Gonfalone, who probably 
formed the Plan of their Inftitution upon 
the Cuſtom which prevailed in the Country 
of repreſenting the Paſſion, on ſome other 
Entertainment, the Subject of which was 
either Moral or Divine. 

E 2 T he 


ige 97. 
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The Talian Writers never advance any. 
thing as Fact for which they have not Ocula/ 
on, and when they once ground 


ally at odds; the Contradiction goes round 
and the Difference for ever remains irrecon- 
_ cilable: Conſidering the Uncertainty in which 
they have left us, I am very ſenſible that ii 
2 Body ſhall adope the Oar which 
appear to me to be well founded, I ſhall bi 
the means of bringing him into a great dea 
of Trouble and Diſpute, but far contraty to 
my Intention. The Invention of Printing 
at a Time when Taly, of all the 
1 , poſſeſſed the greateſt Share 
Learnin 3 this means the Works ol 
ge ednet = Bite for theit 
Men of did not apply themſelves 
to the Publication of any Work (eſpecially 
of the poetical kind) that was not in a po- 
liſhed Stile, and a correct Turn. Thus it i 
by great Chance, that any ching which was 
—— our Hands, In 


or three hundred Tenn before, and by this 
_ have a conſiderable * over the 
__— 
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Lalium, in tranſmitting to Poſterity many 
Works which ſerve as the Documents and 
che Guides of Hiſtory, Had the Talians 
done the fame thing, we ſhould not have at 
Wthis Time been at a Loſs how to fix the 
Date of the Talian Drama. 
= Since the Year 1500 no Halian Poet has 
profeſſed to write for the Theatre, in order 
to pick up Money; Dramatic Poetry having 
ſince that Time been an Art, but not a 
Trade. The Dukes of Ferrara, Florence, 
Urbin, and Mantua, ſuffered Plays to be 
acted only within their own Palaces. The 
Academy of Sienna was the firſt that, by its 
own Example, encouraged other Learned 
Bodies to compoſe and repreſent correct 
Comedies. Their Example was followed 
during the xv1rth Century; and the hired 
Actors, who till that Time had always acted 
extempore, never acted any Piece that had 
not before been printed. 
As to what regards the modern Halian 
Theatre, I ſhall begin by giving the Reader 
ſome Notion of the ko of the Stage 
itſelf, and the Character of the Spectators, 
The rs in almoſt all the Cities of 


Play beg In their Ns they are 
they would diſtinguiſh a 
favourite Poet or Actor, they cry as loud as 
they can Yivg—Vive, But if they have a 

E 3 Ming 
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Mind to damn the one, or hiſs the other, they 
bawl out Va dentro, and very often 
make the poor Actor feel a further Proof of M 
their Indignation by pelting him with Ap. W 
ples, and loading him with a great deal of 
Abuſe. But the Actors who have Reputa- 
tion and Merit meet with great Eſteem and 
Applauſe; and in the very Cities where the 
Audiences are moſt unruly, they immedi- 
ately; become calm when a favourite Play or 
Actor appears on the Stage, 

But there are ſome Cities where the Audi- 
ence is always quiet and civil, even tho' nei- 
ther the Play nor the Players are agreeable; 
the Spectators ſhewing no other Reſentment 
than by not returning to the ſame Enter. 
tainment, after having ſat it out two or three 
times; and inſtead of Noiſe and Bawling, 
they expreſs their Diſpleaſure by a Contempt 
that is a tacite but an equally ſtrong Proof of 
Diſlike. This Conduct prevails in the Cities 
of Genoa, Lucca, and Florence; however the 
Audiences there know how to diſcern and 
do Juſtice to a Poet or Actor of Merit. 
In Tab they are entirely Strangers to the 

Cuſtom of exhibiting Theatrical Entertain- 
ments thro' the whole Year, the Town 
where they are at all eſtabliſhed having their 
ſtated Times for Playing, which do not hap- 
pen always at one Time of the Year : The 
Comedians, during the Space of  twelyt 
7:47 3 Months, 
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they I Months, viſit a good Part of Ealy. The 
they Theatre of Venice are open from — Month 
f of WW of Ocdaber to the firſt Day of Lent. In 


many Cities of the two Lombardies, the Spring 
W of the Year is allotted — Comedies; aan 
they are repreſented in the Day-time w 

ri Lights, becauſe the Play-houſes are 


the built in fach a manner as to be ſufficiently 
edi. enlightened by the Sun. Theſe Play-houſes, 
y Or or rather Halls, are ſometimes a plain Booth 


erected in large Areas, almoſt like that of 
Verona, where every Tear ſuch Booths are 
built in the Ae oh the —— Ainpbt- 
theatre. 

In the Cities wk Clmedies: are acted by 
the Day-light, the Repreſentation. goes on 
with great Regularity, which ariſes not fo 
much from the Characters of the Spectators, 


mpt as from the Difficulty they would find to 
f oe eſcape public Cenſure. 
ities The Theatres are open in Rome only the 


laſt. eight Days of the Carnaval. And ever 
ſince Innocent the Eleventh prohibited Women 
from acting on the Stage, young Men ſupply 
their Places in Habits of Women 
The Halian Theatres are magnificent, 
they commonly having four Rows of Boxes, 
beſides a lower one, which forms as it were a 
Partition round the Pit. There is at Venice 
a Theatre with ſeven Rows of Boxes; this 
4s 3 by the Title of Saint Samuel, | 
e e according 
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according to the general Cuſtom of deſigning 
their A ent "Theatres: by the Name of 
their reſpective Pariſhes where they are built, 
It is an 3 Aae 
W may: de a gay for lu, | 
teen Sols of Current Money, which is paid at 
the Door, where they receive a Ticket. But 
then, if one defigns to fit, he muſt. pa | 
Sols more; but if the Pit is not they 
are ſuffered to ſtand an the Floor, towards 
the Bottom of the Houſe. As to the Boxes, i 
every Body who is admitted there muſt pay 
for a whole one to himſelf, | 
"Phe eee en eee 
Four aud twenty, and ſometimes thirty Boxes 
in a Row; but theſe Boxes can hold no more 
than fix Perſons, ſo that admitting they werd 
ail full, they would contain no mare than 
fourteen hundred Perſons in all . The 
t Theatre in Milan is one of the largeſt 
in Italy; but nona of them are comparable 
to that of Parma, which, like thoſe of An- 
gent Rome, e eee | 
jn form of an Amphitheatre. 
Ar Fence the Spefaors go maiqued 2 the 
public Diverſions, which is a great Con 
Ede ge * Su Per er 3 
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W 2nd the ather Perſons who are in great 
WW Offices; becauſe while they are maſqued they 
be no Occaſion A themſelves 
| by the Habit that is har to their Quality 
cor Employment, ven the Doge himſelf 
A = this Digniſe, moyigo wibot his Atten- 
W dants. But if they have a Mind, they may 
80 with their bare Faces, which gives an 
| for the Wemen of Quality-aod 
D iſtinction to be ſeen. 

There are commonly in that City eight 
W Theatres open; four for Comedies, and four 
for Operas. As the Diſtinctions of Ranks 
muſt be obſerved here, the Women of Quality 
place themſelves always in the Front-Boxes ; 
and the Courtezans, who for ſome time paſt 
have uſed to maſque themſelves, ſit in the 
Row immediately below. The Men and 
the Women, who are to fit in Chairs in the 
Pit, take great Care not to put on fine Cloaths, 
it being the Cuſtom to ſpit out of the Boxes 
into the Pit, and to throw into it the Re- 
mains of what they have-been eating, which 
renders it extremely ble. 

The Boxes are hired either for a Year or 


ly 
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the Stage is the Judge how much they: ſhall 


be enlarged or how —— diminiſhed; and 
that again is commonly ed by the 
Merits of the Piece and of the Actors; the 
Succeſs of a new Piece having ſometimes 
— an Upper Gallery to the Price of 
Sequin, or ten French Livres; a Front Box 
wg ten Sequins, and the others in Proportion. 
There are very few Cities in Taly which 
have not more than one Theatre; they hav- 
ing generally two or three, and the Prices 
- paid at the Door are commonly regulated 
according to the Rules that obtain at Venice. 
Having thus ſpoken of the Structure of 
the Stage itſelf, I proceed now to the Pieces 
repreſented” on it. Since the Year 1 500, the 
Talians may boaſt” with juſtice that their 
Drama has been very complete. Perhaps 
it is the only Theatre in Europe which can 
date its Excellency ſo far back; and with 
regard to the Rules of Writing, as well as 
the Genius and Taſte of the Writers, it has 
proved the Model of all the Theatres that 

have been ſince erectec. 
Towards the Middle * the xviith Cen- 
wry, Spaniſh Plays took Place inſtead of their 
moſt perfect Dramatical Performances; and 
fo prevailing was this univerſal neracy 
of Taſte, during the laſt fifty Years, that the 
beſt Pieces of their Anceſtors, which came 
into ele Hands, were but very little eſteemed 
in 
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in the Country. A Poetical Production, in 
the Manner of Petrarch, met with but very 
few Admirers, and was generally looked 
upon as low and inſipid. The Productions 
for the Stage met with the fame Fate; for 
during all - that Period, if a good Play ap- 
peared, it was received with Contempt, and 
a Man would have bluſhed to fay that be 
had read it. In ſhort, the Taſte for the Spa- 
niſb Drama, which muſt be owned to have 
its Beauties, was carried in 1faly to the higheſt 
Pitch of Extravagance. - The Productions in 
this way are very numerous in Italy, and 
moſtly in the laſt I have mentioned. 
But the Madneſs began to abate, and to- 
wards the End of the Century, Men of 
Learning, Wit, and Taſte, appeared almoſt 
thro all the Cities of Lady, who by their 
Writings and Academical Differtations, in 
Seminaries or Societies of Learning, revived 
and eſtabliſhed good Senſe in every Province 
of. Poetry. With regard to the Drama, 
Tranſlations from Racine and Corneille were 
oppoſed to the. prevailing Extravagance of 
Taſte, and the mercenary Players, in imita- 
tion of theſe private Judges, ſtruck into the 
Road of good Senſe; thus after a hard Strug- 
gle betwixt Truth and Error, Tafte again 
prevailed in 7aly. $5 | 


Since the Year 1700 a great Number of 


good Tragedies have been compoſed by the 
21177211 3 
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Wits of Ialy ; fore upon the French, ſome 
upon the ancient Plan of Writing; the latter 
are the Productions of the fineſt” Pens of 
Traly, who diflatisfied with the French Man- 
ner have, but not with all the Succeſs that 
one could wiſh, endeavoured to revive that of 
the Greeks; we have likewiſe ſeen Comedies 
in both Manners appear, and all in Verſe: Tt 
is true, they are fo few that the Talian 
Stage, ſince the Year 1700, is extremely low, 
if we it to thoſe of England, France, 
and Spain, which every Year increaſed their 
Stock by the Accefſion of new Plays. 

The Barrenneſs of the Italian Stage is 
doubtleſs owing to the Authors that write for 
it reaping no Profit from their Labours. A 
Man of Wit and Fortune, ſometimes for his 
own Amuſement and Satisfaction, compoſes 
a Theatrical Performance and gives f it to the 
Players, Others, fuch as Martelli and Gra- 
_ ordered thei Productions of that * 

inted before they appear 

= 8 eaving the Players at Li wage 
they are printed, to repreſent them in what 
Manner and at what Time'they pleaſe; but 
theſe Hits fo ſeldom happen, that we have 
all the Reaſon in the World to fear, a true 
Taſte for the Drama will be ſoon entirely 
extinguiſhed in 7aly. 

Men of Wit and Spirit, who don't always 
ſhare equally in the Gifts af T9 Nawe 

ature 
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Nature, follow- another Road for- attaining 
their Ends, Time bas inſenfibly deſtroyed 
moſt Part of the Academies ; and in thoſe 
that remain, the fame Taſte does not prevail, 
If from time to time, and merely as the 
Fancy ſtruck them, they take it into their 
Heads to compoſe ſome Pieces for the Thea- 
tre, they chuſe rather to tranſlate: them from 
the French than to compoſe Originals. This 
is the Practice in the of Rome, 
Parma, and almoſt all the other Colleges of 
Taly. The Eaſe with which the French 
Plays are tranſlated debauches thoſe into that 
Practice, who have Genius enough to com- 

. e of the beſt 
Poets of his Age, after having compoſed a 
great many original Pieces, 
Tartuff of Maliere under the Title of D- 
Pilone. Hence I foreſee that the 7talion 
Poets will degenerate into mere Tranſla- 
tors, and my: Prediction is already but too 
much fulfilled. 

Tho' in Dai u Dreetecic Poets have 
never wrote for Money, yet we find by the 
Dramaturgia of Alacci, that their Number 
was very conſiderable. According to that 
Catalogue, it amounts to no less than one 
hundred and thirty nine Tragic Poets, and 
three hundred and eleven Gomic Poets of a 
W e. ſince the Year 1.500, 

I . 
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no farther than A. D. 1660, gives us the 
Titles of the Pieces, together with the Names 
of the Authors who have wrote 7. ragi-Come« 
dies, Paſtorals, and Sacred Tragedies ; and 
adding theſe to the Poets in my Catalogue, 
we will find that the Number of alan 
Dramatic Poets, in the Space of one hun- 
dred and ſixty Vears at moſt, amounts to 
one Thouſand two Hundred and Twelve. 
But this Catalogue leaves a Gap unaccounted 
for of no leis than ſeventy fix Vears back 
from this Date; and if, amongſt that infi- 
nite Number of Performances, there were 
ſome of them taken from the Spaniſh, or 
written in the Manner of that Nation, yet a 
ſufficient Number of good ones will be found 
to perſuade me that if the Ealian Theatre 

had been as productive of Rewards to the 
Poets, as the other Theartes of Europe, it 
muſt have produced both better Performances, 
and in gteater Numbet than any other; for 
when Glory and Profit meet together, they 
form the ruling Principle of a Genius: 

As we have treated of the Dramatic 
Poets from the Vear 1 500 to 1660, it will be 
of ſome Uſe to make the World acquainted 
with the Number of Pieces that were printed 
in that Time. In the Collection of the 
Vatican Library we meet with no leſs than 
two hundred and thirty-five prophane Tage- 
dies, five hundred Comedies, two er and 


thirty 
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thirty ſeven Paſtorali, one hundred and 
twenty Tragi· Comedies, and four hundred 
and five Sacred or Moral Tragedies. Alacci 
in his fixth Liſt gives a Catalogue of Trage- 
dies, Comedies, Paſtorals, and other Dra- 
mas which have not yet been publiſhed, but 
which. were written before the Year 1660; 
and not contented. with. adding to theſe an 
Hiſtorical. Account of them, be points out 
the very Libraries and private Repoſitories 


where they are /, preſerved. in Manuſcript : 


But fince the Days of Alacci, not above 
twelve of theſe Pieces bave been 
printed; in this Liſt we find one hundred 
and ten Propbane Tragedies, ſeventy Sacred 
or Moral ones, two hundred and three Come- 
diet, twenty. Paſtorals, and a great Number 
of Operas. ' And in à kind of Supplement 
which he has added, be reckons up twelve 
Tragadies more, eighteen Sacred Repreſenta- 
Hons, 910 0 | * ten Jragi- * 
two Paſlarals, and a great Quantity of O 
ras, Which ought to — been added "= 
Catalogue. Upon ſumming. up: theſe diffe- 
rent Numbers,. we ſhall find that the Lalian 
Stage has produced above two . thouſand 
Plays; and; if the Catalogue of ſeventy: fix 
Years, which, intervenes betwirt this preſent 
Time and 4 — 1660, ſhall ever appear, 
I make ng Queſtion but, that Jah, in the 
Space, pf che hundred Years, has enriched 
> e their 
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their Theatre with upwards of five thouſand 
Plays. We may advance this Fact with the 


eater Aſſurances, as 5 of 
laces contains onyx a Collection of thok 
Pieces that remain in the Vatican Library, 
and not thoſe that were pri betwyixt the 
Years 1500 and 1660, and which are fil 
more numerous than theſe he has mentioned 
1 have a great Number of T. 
Comedies of which Macce takes no Notice, 
and I Foy find others that neither of u 


the Pieces belonging to the Faun Theatre. 
Fat, which at that 'Time contained af. 
moſt as many Soverrigns as it contains Curies 
each of which had their 
could not make a Colledtion of their Plays 
with the fame Eaſe as the French, Spaniards, 
or Englfh. As theſe laſt were aff-under one 
amt ror ret: pur 


by hi 
wit orb ty or 6 
to make ſuch x Collection, mult have flies 
alt theſe Cities in onder to'collet? Let 
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and Anecdotes peculiar to the ſeveral Enter- | 

tainments exhibited in every City or Palace, 
and then indeed he might have left us a gene- 
ral Catalogue of all the Pieces belonging to 
the different Theatres; therefore it is to 
Chance alone that we owe a great Number 
of Pieces preſerved in the Lanner ms . 
binets of the Curious. 
But if true C, ſhall be loſt 05 6506 
aliens, they will always tetain a kind of 
W Comedy, tho not deſerving that Appellation, 
and more properly to be called Farce; I 
mean that ancient mercenary Comedy which 
was played errempore, and ſucceeded to the 
Latin Comedy, which at firſt indeed was 


proved into greatet Decency and Correctneſs. 
Should the Ruin of Learning become genetal 
in Talh, and ſhould her Species of Dramatic 
Poets ever be extinct, the Ignorance of the 
People would give them a Reliſh for this 
kind of Comedy ot Farce. It is therefore to 
de preſumed, that it will continue but too 
long ſhould it be once introduced, but its 
Reputation can never be ſolid, decauſe it muſt 
always depend * the Abilities of hs | 
Adder. * 
Theſe Farces, thee Ori Ing! of which 110 | 
me unknown, and which have run. thro? all 
the Courts of Europe, have led many French 
Wenn eee -when they have been 


8 ſpeaking 
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low and immodeſt, but afterwards was im- 
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. of their own Theatre, and have 
been obliged to run a Parallel betwixt it and 
thoſe of other Nations. The Abbe. Aubignac, 
the Author of the French Theatre, printed 
in 1674, whoſe Name I am unacquainted 
with, Moreri, and every Author who, has 
handled this Subject, in ſpeaking of the [a+ 
lianTheatre, have mentioned only the extem- 
Pore Farces performed by Actors in Maſque, 
becauſe; in reality, this was the only Species 
of the Drama known in France ſo late as 
the Reign of Henry. the Thin. which was 
about the Year 1578. 

Tbe Zalian Players don't always oſs. to 
play their Parts extempore; they have, as I 
hall ſhew by and by, ſometimes learned it 
by heart, according to the different Ages in 
which they lived. But in thoſe Courts in 
Europe who are not ſo well acquainted with 
the Italian Language, and — the Talian 
Players are ſought after and encouraged, they 
bave gone entirely into the extempore' Man- 
ner, and it is under this Character that they 
are known over all Germany, and particularly 
in France, Hence aroſe the Miſtakes into 
which the French Authors 1 have named 
were led, in ſuppoſing that the Talian Pra- 
ma conſiſted formerly entirely in thoſe; Sorts 
of Buftoonries; and upon this Suppoſition, 
without examining — they have pro- 
nounced the French Eu to be a" 
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both in Tragedy and Comedy, to all the 
othet Theattts in Eurcpe. Ia this Opinion 
they ate not perhaps fat in the wrong; but 
it would not at all detogate Rom the Merit of 
the French Theatre, ſhould their Aüthots 
examine the State of the Fahan for an Age 
or two before; atid upon a juſt Compatiſon 
of the Merits of both, found the Superiotity 
which they attribute to their own Country- 
men. I am pretty much convinced that the 
Glory of Corneille, Ratine, and Moliere, 
would receive an additional Euftre by com- 
paring them with Rivals, and not as they 
do, found their Trivomphs upon à Conqueſt, 
whete the Forces of the Parties ate by no 
means equal; of rather where they can have 
no Oppottunity of a Struggle. It was in 
order to diffipate this Miſtake which ſo gene- 
rally prevails in France, that 1 have given to 
the Public the long Catalogue of Tragedies 
and Comedies in my Hiſtory of the Italian 
„„ eee enki 

The French Authors have run into an- 
other Miſtake with regard to Talian Playets, 
in maintaining that as they only excel in 
the Mimic Way, they are incapable of 
doing Juſtice ts any thing that is great and 
pathetic, But this Notion is effectually de- 
ſtroyed, not only by the Tallan Company 
eſtabliſhed at Paris in the Year 17 16, but b 
other Players of that Nation, ho at different 

Gas F 2 Times 
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Times have ſtudied their Parts both in true 
Tragedy and Comedy. The Action of the 
Company I have mentioned, in the Tragedies 
of Merope and Andromache in Italian Verſe, 
and in the Tragi- Comedies of Hercules, Samp- 
en, and Life. is a Dream, and many other 
Pieces, have ſufficiently convinced. the Public 
that Talian Players are as capable as thoſe, of 
any other People, to touch the Great and 
PatheticC. 

Beſides we nd. i in n Laly an Excellence not 
cafily to be met with amongſt other Nations. 
No Talian Company ever contains more 
than eleven Actors or Actreſſes; of whom 
five, including the Scaramouch;; ſpeak. only 
the Bologneſe, Venetian, Lombard, and Neapo- 
litan Dialects. Vet when they are to act a 
Tragedy which requires a large Number of 
Players, every one of them is employed; even 
Harlequin lays.afide his Maſque, and they all 
declaim in Verſe as properly as if they were 
Natives of Rome. This Practice renders 
them capable of going Juſtice. to 2 — moſt 
ſublime Sentiments of Dramatic 
and at the ſame time of agreeably i . — 
the moſt ridiculous Oddities in N ature. This 
is a Merit which we may ſay, is peculiar to 
the Lalians, fince amongſt the Companies of 
other Nations, which generally N oſ at 
leaſt thirty Actoro, every one is determined 
2 natural or n Q lifica 
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the Choice of the Part he undertakes ; and 


it is very rare that we meet with one or two 


who can ſuſtain different Characters, and ſuit 
themſelves to every accidental Variation of 
Characters and Perſons, = 
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Of the Travan OE. 
ROM the firſt Riſe of the Talian 
| Theatre, Muſic has always been inter- 
mixed with Action. The Method of intro- 
ducing it into the Drama has varied accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Junctures. At firſt it began 
by the Chorus's always being ſung, then the 
Prologues, Interludes in Verſe, and Epilogue. 
When the Theatre, by the fine Productions 
of a more poliſhed Age, began to improve, 
the Practice of intermixing-Muſic with the 
Repreſentation of true Tragedies or Come- 
dies wore out in twenty or thirty Years, and 
both were repreſented in the Taſte and Sim- 
plicity of the Ancients; Tragedy having a 
Chorus that declaimed, and Comedy a Pro- 
logue that was. repeated. By this ſudden 
Change, we may eaſily conceive that the Uſe 
of Mufic was quite laid afide, becauſe incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe regular Repreſentations, 
and deſpicable, as its being one of the Parts of 
Farce which had been juſt aboliſhed. 
Some time after, the Poets abandoned that 
Severity for which they had been ſo remark- 
ahſe at the Beginning of their Reformation; 
nor does eny [talian Writer inform us of the 
Reaſons, I am inclined to believe that the 
ps, "I 
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Audiences were diſguſted with the dry Ex- 
actneſs of Rules, and that their Poets accom- 
modated themſelves to 1 of _ 
People, which demanded per ſomethi 
2 — After — T — 
were repreſented without a Chorus, Muſic 
was again admitted into the Prologue of Co- 
medies, and by degrees they introduced Inter- 
ludes which had no relation to the main 
Subject; ſometimes thoſe Interludes were 
unconnected the one with the other, and 
each made an Action apart; “ but very often 
three or four Interludes formed a continued 
Action, which was a great Embelliſhment to 
the principal Piece. 8 - 
It will not be . to obſerve, that the 
three Examples referred to in the Note are 
of the noble and exalted kind, and that they 
are adapted to the Nature and Genius of the 
ſeveral Pieces to which they were ſubſervient, 
which are either Paſtorals or Tragi-Come- 
dies; as there are likewiſe Interludes of an- 
other kind, adapted to the Manner and Spi- 
rit of Comedy. A | 
We muſt likewife obſerve, that at this 
Time the Theatre begun inſenſibly to de- 
cline, and that inſtead of exact Tragedy and 
regular Comedy, Paſtorals, Tragi- Comedies, 
and Interludes were introduced, which daily 
705 F 4 de- 


er Nꝑannafa; Glauce Schernita ; Daſus comver/a 
in Laura, T 
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degenerating, at laſt produced the monſtrous | 


Births we have mention; d. 
Theſe muſical Interludes, interrupted. by 
forming the ſeveral Acts in the 
afforded a formal and pompous Show; 
and if they had been ſeparated from the Pal- 


toral, or 'Tragi-Comedy, to which they were 


annexed, they wanted nothing but a Name to 
denounce them a Species of Repreſentations 
quite different from Tragedy or Comedy. 
The Talian Writers have been at a great 
deal of Pains to ſettle the preciſe Time in 
which the: Opera begun. Some maintain 
that the Euridice of Rinuccini, acted at Flo- 
rence in the Year 1600, upon Occaſion of the 
Marriage of Mary de Medicis to Henry the 
F Hm was the firſt of this kind. —— 
aſcribe the Merits of its Invention to Emilio 
del Cavalieri, who, in the Vear 1 590, exhi- 
bited / Satyro and La Diſperaxione de Filens, 
both muſical Paſtorals, at Florence in the 
Great Duke's Palace. 

Wichout troubling myſelf to criticiſe 
their ſeveral Diſcuſſions of this Point, I ſhall 
take my Date from that muſical Tragedy, 
which the Senate and Republic cauſed to be 
acted in the Palace of the Doge before Henry 
III, when he paſſed thro? Venice, in his Re- 
turn from Poland in 1 2674. All * 


Princes 
| . Rinuccini: Rime, p. 
t La gloria della 2 GGC Primed at Vac 
without a Date. 
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Princes about this Time publickly exhibited 
Operas in their own Palaces. It is however 
univerſally agreed that the firſt Opera appeared 

at Venice in the Year 1634. | 
The Book I have quoted informs us, that 
during the Carnaval, in the Vear 1637, the 
firſt public Opera, called Andromachus, was 
exhibited on the Theatre of St. Caſſan. 
Next Vear at the ſame Time, and upon the 
ſame Theatre, a ſecond was exhibited, called 
the Magician Thunder-flruck. Theſe ' two 
firſt Operas were exhibited with great Magni- 
W ficence, and at the Expence both of the Poet 
and Muſicians. In the Year 1639, the Thea- 
tre of St. Tobn and St. Paul, on which no- 
thing but Comedy had been acted, was re- 
built; and the firſt Piece exhibited upon it 
was La Delie de Jule Strozzi, where alſo 
they exhibited the Armida, as an Entertain- 
ment during the Carnaval. The Theatre of 
St. Caſſan acted at the ſame the Opera of The- 
tis and Deleus; and in the Autumn the other 
Theatre exhibited that of Adonis, which had 
ſo great a Run, that it was acted, without 
e from the Month of October till 
In that. ſame Carnaval, which began the 
Year 1640, the old Theatre called St. Moſes's, 
the Foundation of which is unknown, exhi- 
bited the L' Arriane d Octavio Rinuccin, 
which many Years before had been acted in 
the 
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the Palaces of ſome 7talion Prinees, and 
which, according to the Edition in 1608, hf 
Prior, by thirty two Years, to the n 
tation I have juſt now mentioned. 
I ſhall not e pretend to enumerate al 
the different _ of Operas which for thek 
hundred Years appeared the Yeu 
tian Stage; they would difzuſt che Reader ſ 


and ſwell this Volume to an uſeleſs Bulk: ] | bee 


ſhall content myſelf to refer the Curious to 
Book I have already , which is a litt 
Volume in Twelves, printed at Venice, ent. 
tuled The Glory of Poetry and Mufic. Thü 
Book is a Catalogue containing two hundred 
and fixty eight Pages; the Bookſeller hall 
added, by wa Fes Appendix, a Lift of the 
Operas that have been preſented for that 
Year. This Book is printed without any 
Date, and began to appear in the Year 1730 
One may eaſily judge how much as are 
in Faſhion at Venice, when he is told that at 
certain Seaſons they play every Dey, — in 
fix Theatres at the fame time. 

No Sovereign ever ſpent ſo mach ap 
theſe Repreſentations as the Venetiant have 
done, except perhaps Ranuce Farneſe, Dake 
of Parma, who amazed all ah by the En. 
tertainments which he preſented in the Veat 
1690, on Occaſion of the Marriage of his 
Son Prince Eduard. The World yet talks 

of two Operas which he preſented, the one 
9992 5 n 
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in the Night-time upon the great Stage of 
; WW his Palace, and the other in the Day- time 
upon the great Baſon which he cauſed to be 
boilt in his Gardens. It were to be wiſhed 
that we could give an exact Detail of all the 
Machines which the {kilful Architects con- 
rived en that Occaſion; and of all the won- 
Wderfyl Repreſentations of that kind that have 
been executed at Venice, Rome, Naples, Flo- 
rence, and the other Cities of Zaly. As to the 
itte Decorations and the Machinery it may be 
F ately affirmed, that no Theatre in Europe 
comes up to the Magnificence of the Vene- 
(ian Opera; ſome of them will be handed 
down to our maſt diſtant Poſterity; for In- 
dance, the Opera entitled The Di uiſan of the 
Verdi. which the Marquis Guide Rangoni 
exhibited in the Year 1675 at his own Ex- 
pences, upon the Theatre of our Holy Savi- 
our. In the Shepherd of Amphiſe, which 
was preſented twenty Years after upon the 
Theatre of: St. Jobs Cbryſellome, the Palace 
of Apollo was ſeen to deſrend of very fine 
and grand Architecture, and built of Chri- 
ſtals of different Colours which were always 
Paging the Lights which were placed be- 
ind theſe Chriſtals were diſpoſed in ſuch a 
Manner, that ſo great a Flux of Rays played 
from the Machine, that the Eyes of the 
OE could ſcarcely ſupport its Bright- 
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the Palaces of ſome Talian Princes, and 
which, according to the Edition in 1608, i 
prior, 'by thirty two Years, to the Repreſen 
tation I have juſt now mentioned. 

T ſhall not here pretend to enumerate al 
the different kinds of Operas which for theſe 
' Hundred Years have appeared upon the Vers. 

tian Stage; they would diſguſt the Reader, 
and ſwell this Volume to an uſeleſs Bulk: ] 
ſhall content myſelf to refer the Curious to: 
Book I have already , which is a little 
Volume in Twelves, printed at Venice,  enti- 
tuled The Glory of Poetry and Muſic. Thi 
Book is a Catalogue containing two hundred 
and fixty eight Pages; the Bookſeller” has 
added, by way of Appendix, a Liſt of the 
Operas that have been preſented for that 
Year. This Book is printed without any 
Date, and began to appear in the Year 1730 
One may eaſily judge how much Operas are 
in Faſhion at Venice, when he is told that at 
certain Seaſons they play every Day, 1 in 
fix Theatres at the ſame time. 

No Sovereign ever ſpent ſo neh upon 
theſe Repreſentations as the Venetians have 
done, except perhaps Ranuce Farneſe, Duke 
of Parma, who amazed all Ttaly by the En- 
tertainments which he preſented in the Year 
1690, on Occaſion of the Marriage of his 
Son Prince Edward. The World yet talks 

of two Operas which he preſented, the one 
8 in 
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in the Night- time upon the great Stage of 
his Palace, and the other in the Day-time 
upon the great Baſon which he cauſed to be 
built in his Gardens. It were to be wiſhed 
that we could give an exact Detail of all the 
Machines which the ſkilful Architects con- 
trived on that Occaſion ; and of all the won- 
derful Repreſentations of that kind that have 
been executed at Venice, Rome, Naples, Fla- 
rence, and the other. Cities of Taly. As to the 
Decorations and the Machinery it may be 
afely affirmed, that no Theatre in Europe 
comes up to the Magnificence of the Vene- 
tian Opera; ſome of them will be handed 
down to our moſt diſtant Poſterity; for In- 
ſtance, the Opera entitled The Diuiſan of the 
Warld, which the Marquis Guido Rangont 
exhibited in the Year 1675 at his own Ex- 
pences, upon: the Theatre of our Holy Savi- 
our. In the Shepherd of Amphiſe, which 
was preſented twenty Years after upon the 
Theatre of St. Joby Chry/o/iome, the Palace 
of Apollo wes ſeen to deſcend of very fine 
aud grand Architecture, and built of Chri- 
tals of different Colours which were always 
laying ; the Lights which were placed be- 

d theſe Chriſtals were diſpoſed in ſuch a 
Manner, that ſa great a Flux of Rays played 
tom the Machine, that the Eyes of the 
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The two'Bebienas, theſe eminent Archi 
tes and celebrated Painters now alive, han 
convinced all Europe, by their grand Decorz- 


tions, that a Theatre may be adorned with. 


out Machinery, not only with as much May. 
nificence, but with more Propriety. Ma. 
chines produce a magical, or, if you will, 


marvellous Effect; and we are 


often obliged 


to call to Mind the Contrivance of the 


Theatre, and that every thing that 


we ſee i; 


moved by Pulleys, Ropes, Springs, and 
Weights, in order to prevent our Senſes from 
being impoſed upon, ſo as to believe what t 


ſee is repreſented to be real. I ſhall 
Inſtance of ſuch an Illuſion. 


give one 


Cato of Utica is the Subject of an Open 
preſented upon the Theatre of St. Fob 
 Chryſoftome in the Year 170 1. As Czfar 


with his Army is ſuppoſed not to be far from 7 


that Scene where the Action is laid, and that 
the Inhabitants of the Province had 


an Entertainment for him upon the 


Banks cf 


the River, the Ground of the Stage repre- 
ſents a Field, towards the Middle of which 
there was hung in the Air a Globe, reſembling 
that of the World; this Globe was obſerved by 
degrees to advance towards the Front of the 


Stage, to the Sound of Trumpets 


and other 


Inſtruments, and all this without the Specta- 


tors being able to diſcern the Pulleys 


Machines that directed the whole. 


and 
In the 


Moment 


encreaſ 
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Moment when it comes oppoſite to Cæſar, 
it opens into three Parts, repreſenting the 
then three known Parts of the World. The 
+. Inde of the Globe ſhines all with Gold, 
ag Precious Stones, Metals of all Colours, and 

contains a great Number of Muſicians. Thus 


7 we ſee what the Contrivance of a Theatre is 
ved i capable of effecting, which is artfully to con- 
the ceal the Pulleys and Springs; for by means 
*'; of the firſt Scaffold being built above 
nd Wl the Stage, it is eaſy to ſuſtain and conduct 
om ia the Air a Machine of what Weight you 
* pleaſe; and in ſuch a Situation a , Spectator 
one BY ſtands in need of his Reflection, to put him 
in Mind that all is purely, the Effect of the 
en Machinery and Diſpoſition; but in the mean 
on WY time this is what the Poet and the Muſician 
/ ought to endeavour to make him forget. 
On layers by their Art ſometimes imitate 


Nature fo. perfectly, that they perſuade the 


= 


4 


much harder Taſk for*the Muſician to attain 
to this, it being much more difficult for them 


= 


re- 
ich to accommodate their Notes to the Paſſions 
ing of Anger, Grief, Sorrow, and even to Death 
„elf. The Poet and the Engineer, far from 
the Nencreaſing theſe Difficulties by unnatural 
her WI Decorations, ought to repreſent to the Specta- 
u- tors the moſt. elevated Ideas only with that 
nd WM Art which is moſt proper to render them 
the more ſuſceptible of the Impreſſion that is to 
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be conveyed. The principal End of the 
Stage is Illuſion, and that End can be ob. 
tained only. by keeping to what is probable. 
As to the [talian Mufics, all Europe agree 
that towards the Middle of the laſt Ce 
it atrived at Perfection, and continued in that 
State to the Beginning of this. The Com- 
poſitions of Scarlati the elder, Bononrin, 
and many other excellent Ma ate undi 
putable Proofs of this. theſe 
Years paſt, the great Reputation it had ac- 
quired among Foreigners is a good deal di. 
miniſhed, becauſe the Talian Taſte of Muſic 
is now changed. In ſhort, at prefent it is all 
a Whim; Strength is ſoug ht inſtead of * 
tiful Simplicity and Har F and 57 
larity is Labtec inſtead of the Expre 
and Truth which diſtinguiſhed the former 
Manner. The ſurprizing Capacity of their 
Singers, it is true, begets Alem, but 
moves no Paſion; and Judges fa jut, 
that it is unreaſonable to force a Voice to 
execute what is too much even for 4 Violin 
or a Hautboy. This is the true Reaſon why 
the Italian Muſic falls ſo far ſhort of Per. 
fection in Expreſſion and Truth, and why it 
is threatened with total Ruin if it ſhall con- 
tinue to deviate from that Manner which 
formerly brought it to Perfection. The new 
Manner however has got ſuch Footing in 
Italy, that even Maſters in the Art are obliged 
| in 
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in conformity to the general Taſte, contrary 
to their better Judgment, to deviate from the 
Simplicity and Greatneſs of the ancient Man- 
ner, both in vocal and inſtrumental Perfor- 

As to their Muſicians, the aliens, by their 
Method of mamsfacturing a Voice, have 
always a great. Number of excellent Singers 
both with regard to the Fineneſs of the Pipe, 


and their Skill and Taſte in Singing; ſuch as 


Piftocco, Paſqualino,Siface, Mattecucio,Cortona, 
Luigino, and many others, whoſe Memory 


the Muſicians of our Days will ſcarcely be able 


to efface. The Female-Performers have at all 
times diſ with the Males the Excel- 
|:ace of Singing. We may inſtance, among 
theſe who have excelled for half the laſt Cen- 


tuty, Franciſea' Vain Santa Stella, Tilla, 


Margaretta, Salicoli, Ræggiana, with many 
others. But ſhe who in out Bays retained 
the true Manner of Rallan Excellence in 
Muſic, was the celebrated Cuzzant ; every 
Body knows that in the Year 1724 ſhe ſung 
with univerſal Applauſe a Motet and a 
Palm compoſed by Bononcini, in the Chapel 
of Fantainbleau. She 8 ted at London, 
for fix Years, the Glory c the Trolien Nation, 
and was xecalled thither in the Year 1734, 
notwithſtanding the Bickerings and Diviſions 
betwirt. the Jralian Theatres, Her Salary 
was about fifteen hundred Guineas a Year; 
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as was that of Francis Bernardi,” known by 
the Name of Sene/ino, an excellent Muſician, 
who never ſuffered himſelf to be carried 
away by the Taſte for the new Mufic. But 
what is very extraordinary in 1taly, and over 
all the World, he joined to the Charms of 
his Volce, the Merit of Action, and the Player 
Was as accompliſhed as the Muſician. _ 
I ought not here to forget the famous Fau- 
Hina Bardoni Aſſe, whoſe Talents and Profits 
were equal to thoſe of Cuzzoni, whom | 
have mentioned. It was 8 to her extra- 
ordi Capacity and rpriſing Com- 
end af Vou Voice, that Fauſtina aki 
to invent a new manner of Singing. As ſhe 
has been extremely well received all over 
Europe, many Attempts have been made to 
imitate her; but her Imitators having neither 
her Pipe nor her Art, have only ſpoil'd their 
own Manner; and it is owing to "thi wretched 
Imitation that a bad Manner both of Singing 
and Compoſition | prevails now ſo much in 
Taly, from n it has been communi- 


ted to all Eu 


1 have choſen, to ſpeak. of M, Carle-Brof 
chi, firnamed Farionelli, laſt of all, both as 
he is the lateſt and youngeſt of the celebrated 
Italian Muſicians. He ſings in the Manner 
of Fauſtina; but it is —— by the beſt 
Judges that he infinitely outdoes her, having 
brawght his Art to the laſt wa 

on 
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fection. In the Vear 1734 be was invited 
to London, where he ſung three Winters with 
univerſal Applauſe: He arrived at Paris in 
1736 and after he had ſung in the moſt 
eminent Families, where he was received and 
treated with great DiſtinRion, the King did 
him the Honour to hear him perform in the 
Queen's Chamber, and applauded him in a 
Manner that aſtoniſhed the whole Court. 
The Admiration he created was fo univerſal, 
that it is on all Hands agreed Taly never did, 
and perhaps never will, pert complete 
a Singer. He is now in Sparn, and kept by 
the King and Queen to fing in their Cham- 
ber. That Prince by his Liberality, and the 
large Appointments he allows him, has com- 
pleted the Good-Fortune of M. Farinelli, 
who by his great Talents and perſonal Me- 
nts deferves all he enjoys. 

Formerly, the moſt able and celebrated 
Mohcians at Fence received only one hun- 
dred Roman Crowns for performing for the 
whole Autumn and Carnaval; and if thier 
Appointments reached to one hundred and 
twenty Crowns, or ſix hundred French 
Livres, it was conſidered as a Mark of great 
Diſtinction and a Proof of ſuperior Merit. 
But ſor theſe T's Years mY. a fine Singer, 
8 7 either 
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either Man or Woman, has always had ap. 
wards of one hundred Golden Sequins which 
is about 550 J. Sterling. Sancta Stella, 
Fauſtina,  Cuſzont and Farinelli, were al 
on. this Footing ; but theſe prodigiow 
| ces have ruined all the Undertakers of 
the Opera at Venice, and drained the bes- 
vieſt Purſes in Zaly. On this Acceunt, and 
in order to raiſe the vaſt Sums that are paid 
to their ere they — j 
retrenc ir expenſive 

Three Livres of Venetian Money gain 
Admittance into the Hall of the Oper, 
thirty Sols a Seat in the Pit, and the Boxes 
are in Proportion. If we compare thee 
ee PEI” with the Expences that 

ſupporting the Magni- 
en of theſe Shows, we may eaſily ac- 
count for the Loſſes which the Under 
takers of the Opera ſuſtain; it being im- 
poſſible, that for the four . during 
which theſe Entertainments laſt, the Re- 
ceiving ſhould equal the Outgiving ; for the 
Venetian Opera begins at ſooneſt in the Mid- 
dle of November, and continues only to the 
laſt Day of the Carnaval. 

As it is experienced all over Europe, and ef 
pecially in Iraly, that the beſt Performers, and 
the fineſt Voices cannot of themſelves pro- 
cure Succeſs to an Opera, unleſs its Muſic 

and Drama is good; and that on the con- 


trary, 
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trary, a good Drama and 
often the laſt alone, may ſucceed = 
well, tho” the Performance is but indit- 


ferent ; therefore at Venice, where this is more 
ſenſibly felt than elſewhere, they follow a 


Method quite different from the ancient. 

Since the Opera began there, fix hundred 
and fifty Operas have appeared in leſs than 
one Century, tho' they were repreſented only 
in the Winter. Since the Year 1637, which 
is the Date of the firſt Appearance of the 
at Venice, to the Year x700, we com- 
pute only three hundred and fifty ſeven, ex- 
cluſive of five or fix, which were reacted 
on account of their great Succeſs. It ap- 
peared ſurprizing, that in the Space of fixty 
three Years in Venice alone, three hundred 
and fifty Operas ſhould appear, but that 
Myſtery is now ſolved. The Undertakers, 
not willing to run the Riſk of Novelty, al- 
moſt every Year react the Operas which ſuc- 
ceeded in the preceding, nay, they ſome- 
times act the ſame Opera two Nights ſuc- 
ceſſively; a Practice which diſguſts the 
Spectators, and not a little blemiſhes the 
Glory of the Talian Theatre, fo fertile in 
Novelty. | 

Some of the 7alian Poets who have wrote 
in this way, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


by a noble and chaſte Verſification, and others 
dy a poetical and elevated Imagination; but 
G z the 


good Muſic, and 
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the greateſt Part of them do not deſerye 
mention. Formerly, the Opeta compte. 
hended all Subjects, but, ſince the Machinery 
has been laid aſide, it deals no longer in Fa- 
bles, Divinities, Muſic, Paſtoral, and the like, 
but confines itſelf entirely to Hiſtory, // 
The old Operas that have come to our 
Hands, are Proofs of the Italian Genius in 
treating Hiſtorical - Subjects. But at preſent, 
a Barrenneſs of Imagination ſeems” to have 
ſucceeded this Fertility; the French Tragedies 
being commonly pilaged, to furniſh outſtheir 
Plans, their Scenes, and even their Thoughts 
All the Inconveniences we have men- 
_tioned may ſoon reduce the Opera into the 
ſame Situation with the Comedy: And ve 
may talk ſome time hence of the | alias 
Opera, in the ſame manner as we now do of 
their Comedy of a correct Age, by eſteeming 
the Antients, and deſpiſing the Moderns. 
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"BELIEVE. Ne might venture 


es affirm, that the Spaniards were 
bhbe frſt of any People in Europe 
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2 
of who wrote for the Stage, could it 
ing not be proved that ever fince the Decay of 


the Romans. the Theatre has been open 
in Taly without Interruption: | It muſt in- 
deed be owned that Impoſtors and Mounte- 
banks contributed not a little to its Conti- 
nuation; for they were the chief Supports 
of low Comedy, if one may beſtow that 
Name upon their Buffoonries, which were 
Productions of a very monſtrous Kind, in 
| which the Laws of Dialogue were over- 
book d, and the Propriety of Language diſ- 
egarded. Tho' theſe Mountebanks after- 
IE wards added a Luſture and Dignity to their 
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Entertainments, by exhibiting them either 
in Courts or in the Galleries of Noblemen' 
Houſes, yet this is no Reaſon why we ſhould 
believe that Comedy was reduced to any 
Form, either in Taly or any other Part of 
Europe, before the Eleventh or Twelfth 
Century. Theſe Entertainments did at beſt 
reſemble the extempore Farces which the 
1talian Comedians act at this very Day; and 
it is even to be thought that their Form and 
Model were not near ſo perfect and un- 
exceptionable. as that of the preſent extem- 

e Farce. 

I don't. intend by. this to deſtroy what I 
have elſewhere faid; for 1 am perſwaded 
that in the thirteenth Century there were 
Comedies wrote in Ttaly ; but as they never 
ſaw the Public, and were only acted pri. 

vately, we cannot fix their Date with ſo 
much Certainty as we can do that of the 
Comedy acted extempore. 

The Theatre in Spain in a quite 
different manner: It is true, that neither the 
Spaniards nor any other Nation boaſted of 
acting ertempore; but they may juſtly claim 
the Honour of renewing and eſtabliſhing 
the true Comedy. The Hiſtory of Spain 
furniſhes us with very ancient Accounts of 
their firſt Theatrical Entertainments, which 
were ſmall Farces of one Act, called Entre- 
meſſes or — which 3 is the Name they 
now 
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now bear in Spain. Theſe Pieces conſiſted 
of very few Scenes, and were performed by 
very Actors. The Action of the Piece 
turned upon ſome Subject that was ridicu- 
lous and common. All this was wrote 
down, and being filled with Touches of 
Wit and Satyre, made a very extravagant 
Medley, not unlike the Performances of the 
Latin Mimes, for both their Subjects were 
of the ſame Nature. Theſe Ent es were 
exhibited and performed in Thoroughfares, 
and in the moſt public Places of the Towns, 
on occaſion of ſome ſacred or profane 
Feaſt, ſach as the Dedication of a Church, 
the Marriage of a Sovereign Prince; or his 
Acceſſion to the Theme, on or ſome ſuch Oc- 
cation, The French did not, till a long 
time after, imitate the Spaniards in this. 
If we were to judge of this ſort of Perfor- 
mances by the modern Entremeſſes, which 
the beſt Dramatic Poets in Spain have fur- 
niſhed us with, we would have Reaſon to 
believe that the » firſt of theſe were very 
weak and inſignificant Pieces; for ſuch of 
them as were wrote in the time of Ca/deron 
are very wretched Performances, and can 
pretend to no greater Share of Merit than 
that of being Farces, nnn. 
the Word. 

Theſe Diverſions, intended only * the 
en of the People, were ſucceeded' 
G 4 wy 
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by Comedy, Which was eſtabliſhed in the 
ſame manner as it was in Greece: It wan 
exhibited almoſt without any Ornament 
and Decorations,” and in Places not at al 
ſuited to the Feaſts that occaſioned it. Tho 
the Spaniſd Theatres are now under better 
ions, yet they ſtill keep the old Nam 
of Corrales or Court-yards.' But when Poo- 
ple intend to honour them with a nobler 
and more ſplendid Name, they call them 
PHalios or great Courts. The Theatres which 
are in the Palaces af Princes or great Men 
are not called Carrales (that a Name 
too low; for them) but Coiiſo s. 
_ is evident that: the Spaniard have in- 
Gnfibly. introduced a bectdf Sort of Ame 
inſtead of theſe Farces: But it is ĩmpoſſible 
10 fix the preciſe Time of this Change, 
which put their Stage into its preſent Col. 
dition. It is certam, however, that 
can juſtly boaſt of being the firſt wh 
cartied Comedy to that Pitch of u Perfee- 
tion, at which we have for ſome Time paſt 
obſetved it; and they can date this Re- 
eſtabliſhment from the middle of the xh 
Century, whilſt the Taliuns can only date 
the Commencement of their Co- 
medy, from the beginning of the xvid 
Century; and the French theirs, frem about 
the End of the xviith, that is her — 
n of a 2.989 e 1656 1 
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D. Lope de Rueda and Navaro, who wert 
12 — n to reduce Comedy 
to three Acts, — formerly divided 
into four: It was uſual with: the Pec- 
ple of thoſe Days to call what we term 
AA,, Addo; and tde two Authors, juſt now 
cited; (tile them 3 | which Practice 
has been follow'd by all the Authors-who 
have hitherto had their Performances printed. 
But 1 it y neet to examine 
the —— — of their 
Play-houſe, by which means we may get 


ſome Light wieh regard to the Antiquity of 
their Coenedy- No brook s ei Hel ad: to 
Tho FThbestres in Spain are erected in a 


Form quite peculiar to theinſelves: They 
ae almoſt ſquare, and have three Stories 
for the Accor dation. of the Audience. 
There are only Boxes in the firſt of theſe; 
and theſo Boxes are not like thoſe of France, 
they beiog only divided br Reil. The Front 

Box, and whieh is immediately above the 
Door Which leads to the Pit and the The- 
atre, is ſtiled the City-Box, becauſe: it is al- 
ways taken up by (What they call) Regidores, 
or — of the Police. Below this 
Box, in the reſt of the Front, is erected a 
kind of Amphitheatre, whichjutts out a little 
into the Pit, and is furniſhed with Seats. 
They call it Cazueln, and none but Wo- 
na in it. Below che Cazuela; and- — 
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the/ two- Sides of the Door by which they 
enter into the Pit, ———_—————— 
Aloxeros, in one of which, an Alcade-de Corry 
(who is a Royal Judge) fits, having all his 
Retinue in a ſmall Appartment 
which is in the Pit. This how- 
ever, does not always fit here, "is only when 
the Scene is embaraſſed by the Decorations; 
for at the Comedy, which they call & 
Capay Spada, he fits in a Chair, on one of the 
Sides of the Theatre; with man 
his Officers behind him. 

Above the Idwaſt Boxes cn; the. dun Gida 
of the Hall.is a ſecond Row conſiſting of 2 
kind of Boxes, or little Chambers called Ba. 
nes; in which thoſe Perſons who want to be 
concealed from public View, chuſe to ſit. 
On the — — obo. Come 
partments, is an empty Space (as large as 
. called the — hors. the 


were wont to do in the antient Amphi. 
theatres. Theſe Places are called Gradas, and 
the People go up to them by ſmall wooden 
Steps. They are incloſed with a kind of 


Ns Baluſtrade, and joined to two. Rows of Seat 


which arc upon the Stage. a pdt 
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theſe Steps, is another Place joined to the 
Theatre and as large as it. It is raiſed a little 
above the Pit, and is called Los Tabouretes, or 
Media Lunetta, and reſembles the Orcheſtrum 
of the Talian and French Theatres, | In the 
Patio, or Pit fronting the Theatre, are Seats 
joined to the loweſt Steps of the two Am- 
phitheatres we have mentioned. Formerly, 
the Amphitheatres had no Roof, as they now 
have, upon that Part of the Pit. So that the 
Spectators were often expoſed to Rain, and 
to the Inclemency of the Air T. 

This Form of Theatres which in Spain 
differs ſo widely from the other Theatres of 
Europe, may be a Proof of their Antiquity ; 
for 'tis natural to think, that if the Theatres 
of Laly had been erected before thoſe of 
Spain, the Spaniards in the Conſtruction of 
theirs would have copied from the Tralian 
Model, as the other Nations of Europe have 
for the moſt Part done, For Inſtance, the 
Form of the Amphitheatres in France, which 
might, nevertheleſs be copied from the Ca- 
zuela, of — Theatres r as the 
two Rows of Seats u Spamſh Stage, 
may have alſo laid 12 —— 
Six erected on the French Theatre for the 
Accommodation of more Spectators. 


de preſent they have buile at Madrid very large and 

magnificent Theatre in the Lalian „except retaining a 

few Parts of their ancient Form. * . 
| T 
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The manner of pa for ſeeing a $ 
re ieee ' fame a” bn For Talia. 155 
firlt pay for their Entrance into the Hal) 
Quatro quartts,” which i to two 
Sols and a half French Money, and -aftet- 
wards for a Seat, they pay the ſane Sum, ot 
a little more, according to the Quality of the 
Seat. Tis uſual likewiſe in Spain to hire 
Boxes for a whole Vear; but this Practice it 
chiefly uſed by Ladieb of Fortune, who art 
on ſuch Occaſions, attended” only by their 
own Relations, or their old Servants. But 
they now- begin to ſhake off this Reſtaint, 
and in & great many Points, act with greater 
Freedom. If one“ inclines to take only a 
ſingle Seat in a Box, (which Men only do) 
he pays for it two Reales de plata, which 
mount to twenty Sols. The Tabouretes are 
let at the ſame Price, * gr pq ger * 
portion,” A | 
The- Dbodrations were ny very In- 
conſiderable, confiſting only of a -wretched 
Curtain which concealed the-Doors, at which 
the Actors came in and went out. This 
Piece of Decoration is not quite laid aſide, 
but is'chiefly uſed in the eee e 
Capay Eſpada.” OS YR 20H 0 
The Habits aſd en we Stage were for 
merly very plain; but Luxury has now 
reached the Theatre, and the Actreſſes (eſpe- 
cially in the Opera) are dreſſed in a very _ 
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did and magnificent Manner. Their Authors 
make Choice of their Subjects from Fables, 
ſo as Muſic may bear a great Share of the 
Entertainment; and then indeed the Deco- 
rations, the Shiftings of the Schenes, the 
Habits, and all the reſt of their Equipage 
are very ſumptuous and magnificent. But 
when any Piece is acted in the Salon de 
Palacio, in the Coliſe del Ritiro, or in the 
Houſe of ſome Man of Figure or Quality, 

endeavour to vie with the Falian 
Theatre in Grandeur, r and Magni- 
ficence. 


It Wel be hard to tell the preciſe Num- 
ber of Dramatic Poets produced by Spain; 
but among thoſe of the beſt Reputation we 
may juſtly reckon Lopez de Vego, Calderon, 
Mureto, Solis, Salazar, Molina, and ſome 
others. With regard to. the Number of 
Dramatic Performances, the Spaniards are 
ſuperior to all other Nations; and without 

ing, one may ſay, that there are 
more Spaniſh Comedies than there are of 
French and Tralian, from their firſt Date to 
this very Day. If any one ſhould call in 
Queſtion what I ſay, he needs only examine, 
for his Satisfaction, the Works of ſome of 
the Poets of this Nation. 
Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca alone has 
publiſhed nine Volumes of Comedies, and fix 
W of Autos Sacramentales, every * 
5 0 
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of which Volumes contains twelve Pieces 
which in all amount to an hundred and 
eighty; and it is certain, that he wrote more 
which have never been printed. Tho Au. 
guſtine Mureto publiſhed only thirty fi 
Pieces, he certainly wrote a great many more. 
Fray Gabriel Thelles 2 5 a Num- 
der of Pieces, tho we have only five Vo- 
lumes printed, every one of which contains 
twelve Comedies. It is plain by the ancient 
Regiſter, or Journals of the Theatres, that 
Lopes de Vega Carpio wrote more than one 
thouſand five hundred Pieces, which have all 
been acted ; but now we can only find, and 
that too with Difficulty, twenty fix Volumes 
of them, containing three hundred and 
twelve Comedies. If any one ſhould dif- 
pute his Pieces which have not reached our 
Hands, yet he cannot controvert the 4312 
which have: This prodigious Number 
ſufficiently ſhews that the moſt fertile 
Genius of all the Dramatic Poets, cannot, or 
ought not to be compared to Lopes de Vega, 
at leaſt in Luxuriancy of Fancy, and Fruit- 
fulneſs of Imagination. wal] rf 

Don Juan Peres de Montabalan has wrote 
thirty fix Comedies; and twelve Autos Sa- 
cramentales : And among all the Authors 
who have wrote for the Theatres, there is 
ſcarcely one who has not been Author of 
twenty four Pieces, except Antonio de * 
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and Don Auguſtine de Salazar, who (tho 
each of them has only wrote nine Pieces) 
are juſtly eſteemed amongſt the beſt Poets 
A their Ag, We need not be ſurprized, 
that the Performances of theſe two Authors 
are ſo few compared with thoſe of their 
Contemporaries, if we conſider that Solis died 
very young, and Salazar, when he was little 
more than a Child. Tis reported that the 
former left a Piece unfiniſhed, entitled Amor 
es Arte de Amar, but nobody ever made an 
Attempt to finiſh it. It was upon Occaſion 
of Salazar's Death, that Calderon expreſſed 
himſelf thus, Emperaba par d Onde el Aca- 
baba, that is, he excelled all others in thoſe 
Pieces which received the laſt Touch from 
There are fix hundred Autos Sacramentales 
printed, beſides an infinite Number which 


never appeared. Theſe Autos Sacramentales 


are ſacred Dramas, acted at certain Seaſons 
of the Year, but eſpecially at Cbriſtimas. 
We have no Reaſon to think that they bear 
any Reſemblance to theſe Dramas, which 
are ſo numerous in Tay, and which re 
ſent the Myſteries of our . Saviour's Paſſion, 
or ſome remarkable Event in the Lives of 
the Martyrs or Holy Virgins. No, they are 
allegorical Performances, which treat indeed 
of the Myſteries of Religion, but in a very 
peculiar. Manner, Don Pedro Calderon is 
F eſteemed 
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eſteemed the bheſt of all the Poets in thi 
way, and u — en * hei is 
unrivalled. * 

The Form of theſe Dana is alway 
alledbtical, as we have already obſerved; -and 
the Memory, the Will, the Underſtanding, 
Life, Judaiſm, the Church, Idolatry, Apoſta- 
cy, Sr. are introduced as Perſonages. 'Nay, 
Don Pedro Calderon has made Perſonages of 
the five Senſes, but among theſe, there are 
very often Characters from Life, eſpecially of 
the Comic kind; as we have ob- 
ferved, the whole Action of chis ſort of Dra- 

mas turns upon the greateſt Myſteries of Re- 
 ligion, eſpecially the Buchareſt Wbere dhe 
Action generally ends. 

The Autos Sacra . * * Plantes of 
the Time Calderon, appears to me a very ſin- 
gular Performance in this way: The Bram- 


E — 


mond- tree, the Oak, the Olive-tree, the 
Spikenard, the Vine, and the Laurel, are the 
Actors. To Angels appear upon the Thea- 
tre; and adreſſing theſe Plants, they tell them 
chat one among them ougbt to produce a 
ſweet and admirable Fruit: They then in- 
vite them to a divine Combat for a Crown, 
which one of theſe Angels holds firſt in his 
Hand, and then hanging up at a Corner of 
the Theatre, endows them with the Faculty 
of on, and then retires. —— 
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and ſeem to be ſurprized at their Trans- 
formation. The Cedar appears upon the 
Stage with a Baton in his Hand in Form 
of a Croſs: The reſt of the Actors are 
repreſented as ſurprized at the Sight of 
him; none of them having ever ſeen that 
Tree before. The Cedar makes a long 
allegorical Diſcourſe upon the Creation of 
the World, the Formation of Man, and the 
Production of Animals and Vegetables: He 
tells them, that as the ſeveral Species of Ani- 
mals, hich inhabited in the Sea, the Air, 
and the Earth, had their reſpective Kings, 
ſo the Trees ought to have theirs. He adds, 
chat he did not, upon account of ſuperior 
Merit, claim this Prerogative ; but that he 
would be Judge which of them has the 
juſteſt Title to it. He then goes off the 
Stage. o i | | | 

The” Plants. which remain upon the 
Stage are not a little enraged, that a ſtrange 
and unknown "Tree ſhould arrogate to 
itſelf the Right of judging in Matters be- 
bnging to them: They enumerate the ſe- 
veral Properties and Qualities attributed to 
them by Mankind; and by theſe every one 
pretends to make good his Right, and carry 
the Point in his own Favour. "6 
In the "next Scene” the Cedar propoſes to 
very Plant to give in a kind of Petition, in 
which bis Title ſhould be proved; which is 
"EN H accord. 
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accordingly done, Then the Cedar appears 
holding before him a Croſs, the Arms of 
which are twiſted round with the Leaves of 
Cedar, Cypreſs, and Palms. The Plants ar 
divided into two Factions; ſome juſtify, and 
ſome condemn the Conduct ef the Cedar in 
appointing himſelf their Judge. The Bram. 
ble is ready to burſt with Rage, and aſk 
the Cedar, who he is? The Cedar refuſing 
to tell him ſo much as his Name, the Bram 
Ble is more enraged, and fays, that he-alone 
is able to root out and deſtroy a Tree 1 
inſolent, ſo tyrannical, and unknown. in the 
Country, He then advances to the Ca 
and takes hold of him. The Cedar ſcream 
out, and complains that he tore his Bedy: 
Immediately upon this, Streams of Blood 
were ſeen to flow from the Croſs; and all 
the Plants groan at the diſmal Sight. The 
Cedar ſaid, he would ſprinkle all the Earth 
with that Blood; to receive which the 
Spikenard and the Vine cime up to the 
Croſs, The Cedar then obſerving . thei 
Compaſſion and Hunulity, and holding th 
Croſs ſtill before him, addreſſed them in 
theſe Wordys: . on con we 
Pues Humildes, pues Piadaſess 
Lo dos recedib mi Cuer pe „ 
O mi Sangre, en 1a dt Solo. +, 
92 m N Sangre 
Sera divina teſoro, SWW 
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Which is, Since with Humility and Com- 
paſſion you both receive my Body and my Blood ; 
in you two alone my Body and Blood re- 
main a divine Treaſure from this Day. The 
Bramble, ſeeing himſelf beſmeared with the 
Blood, is filled with Deſpair ; and obſerving 
that all the Plants fled at the Sight of him, 
he breaks forth into hideous Lamentations: 
Then the Croſs appears. in the Air, and 
ſome of the Plants deſire the Cedar to pro- 
nounce, who deſerved the Crown. The Ce- 
dar declares that Humility gave the beſt Ti- 


2.8. 
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the die to it; and accordingly decreed it to the 
ar WY Spikenard and the Vine. Then the Piece 
ends. In this manner end all the Autos 
dy: Wl Sacramentales, ſtill concluding with a 


Thought relating to the Myſtery of the 
Eucharift, 8, 

"Theſe Dramas are uſher'd in by a Prologue 
which they call Sacramental, and to which 
they give a particular Title that ſeems to 
have no manner of relation to the Myſtery 
of the Sacrament; which nevertheleſs is the 
chief Subject of the Piece. As for Exam- 
ple, Loa Sacramental del Loco, that is, the 
acramental Pro of the Fool. At the 
Beginning of this Prologue the People in the 
Area cry, Take Care of the Fool who has 
made his Eſcape. Let us run, let us run after 
bim. The Fool afterwards appears, deſiring 
thoſe who call'd after him not to make them- 

| H 2 ſelves 
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ſelves uncaſy, fince he is not now the Perſon 
be formerly was, and telling them that the 
Pleaſure of being Witneſs to the Feaſt ha 
made him come forth, Sc. Thea in leſs than 
two hundred ſmall Verſes he makes an Eny. 
meration of all the Miracles and -Myſteriz 
in the Oli and New Teflament. The Caſe 
the ſame with the Sacramental Prologue d 
the Peaſant; as likewiſe. with that of the 
Doublemeaners ; the Titles of which promit 
quite the Reverſe of what is the Defign d 
the Pieces, 245 89 
_ + Befides the known Authors, there are 
great many annoymous ones, who in thei 
Title- pages aſſume no other Name than tha 
of an Ingegnio, Dos ou de tres Ingegnos. 
Bookſeller in Madrid bas had the Curiofit 
to make a Collection of all the 'Theatrical 
Pieces of annoymous Authors, publiſhed un- 
der the Name of Ingegnios; and tho he ha 
not as yet been able to make up a complete 
Sett, yet he has got four Thouſand eight 
hundred. If we add to this the immenk 
Number of Theatrical Pieces, printed with 
their Author's Names, we may eaſily diſcern 
that all the Nations in Europe cannot equal 
the Number of Plays in Spain. I know the 
Critics will object to me, that a great many 
of theſe. Pieces do conſiſt but of one In- 
trigue founded upon the Point of Honour, 
which has occaſioned not only a great Re- 
i ſemblance 
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femblance one to another, but even made 
Authors tranſcribe their own Works. But 
we are to conſider that this kind of Compo- 
fition is accommodated and adapted to the 
prevailing Taſte of the Nation ; that it is 
natural for an Author to conform himſelf, in 
Works of this kind, to the Turn and Hu- 
mour of his Country; and that the fame may 
be ſaid of the Talians and the French, who 
for a long time paſt have only choſe as the 
Subjects of their Drama, Love-Intrigues, dif- 
ering very little from one another. 

As this is the Caſe, we have no juſt Reaſon 
to reproach the Spaniards with having made 
Point of Honour the chief Subject of their 
Drama, We ought likewiſe to own, that 
it is not the only Subject their Dramatic Wri- 
ters have touched upon, ſince we may learn 
from thoſe who have imitated them, what 


EEE 


ba peculiar Turn their Ideas have, and with 
pler i what Eaſe they not only invent their Subjects, 
ien but likewiſe work up their Fables into a 
= Conformity to the National Taſte ; and not- 
= withſtanding the great Number of their 


Comedies, there ate very few that in their 


2 Plans and Sentiments are borrowed from 
. Writers of other Nations. The Spaniards, 
12") Won the contrary, have furniſhed Materials for 
In. al the Dramatic Poets in Europe. 

2 From the Beginning of the Talian Co- 


medy, down to the Middle of the ſeventeentn 
H 3 Centacy, 
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Century, the Talians, both in Tragedy and 
Comedy, have made the Greeks and Latin 
their Patterns; but for the two hundred and 
thirty Years following, their Dramatic Per. 
formances were for the moſt Part only 
Tranſlations from Spaniſb Originals. The 
French may be ſaid to have done the ſame 
In the Infancy of their Theatre, they 
by imitating the Greeks and Latins, but after. 
wards tranſlated from the Spanzards. Tho 
in the Days of Corneille the French Tragedy 
appeared with a quite different Face from 
what it formerly had, yet they even then 
imitated the Spaniards; the Cid of Retr 
Corneille and the Vinceſſaus of Rotrou ate 
fufficient Proofs of. this; and even in our 
own Time we fee very beautiful Tragedie 
almoſt entirely taken from the Spaniſh Lan- 
guage. The Ines de Caſtro of Mr. Haudan 
de la Motte is a Piece ſo exquiſite, that it is 
ſufficient to convince us, that the greateſt 


Genius ought not to deſpiſe ſo rich a Mine, 


a Treaſure in which ſo many beautiful and 
precious Materials are hoarded up. And Ex- 
perience convinces us, that a Man of Taſte 
may thence draw Ideas which not only pleaſe, 
but ſtrike with uncommon Force, provided 
he knows how to tell them properly. 

It is not thro' Ignorance that the Spani- 
ards have neglected to follow Ariſtot/c's Rules 
Dun Tapes de Vega tells us that Dem * 


k * * 
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4 Rueda has obſerved them with great Seve- 
rity in his Plays; there ate alſo feveral other 
Comedies; and Tragi-Comedies in Spain, 
which their Poets rehearſe to their Readers, 
and boaſt that they are compoſed according 
to the exacteſt Rules of the Drama. Vega 
himſelf, in writing of the Dramatic Art, tells 
us, that it the Spamſb Poets have not ſub- 
jected themſelves to Rules, it is not fo much 
to be imputed to their Ignorance, as the Ne- 
ceflity they are under to pleaſe the Tafte of 
the Nation, particularly the Ladies, who in 
Spain, as well as in other Countties, fix the 
State of the Stage and the Language. But 
notwithſtanding this Negligence, Men of 
Genius, in trinſlating the Spani/h Plays into 
another Languape, may eafily reduce them 
to all the Exactneſs which is neceſſary. This 
we ſee has been done by the two Corneilles, 
by Moiliere, and _ others. Thus we 
may look upon the Sparnſh Theatre as an 
inexhauſtible Fund, from whence all other 
Nations may be ſupplied. | 

At Madrid there ate at preſent three fa- 
mous Dramatis Writers; viz. Don Felles de 
Arebo, Don Bernerdo Joſeph de Reymſo y 
Ifiones, and Don Fofeph de Cammpares. 
The laſt of theſe has the moſt fertile Pen, 
and the greateſt Reputation: None of them 
have yet publiſhed any of their Pieces, becauſe 
it is not Uſual to publiſh them one after an- 
H 4 other, 
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other, as is done in France; for there. they 
wait until they have a complete Collection 
for the Theatre. If thoſe Authors alone are 
as exuberant in their Fancy as their Prede- 
ceſſors, they will leave more Pieces to Poſte- 
rity than all the French Authors their Cotem. 
poraries. 0 87 0 . Ade 

The Spaniards obſerve great Order in 
their Theatrical Repreſentations: Fot how- 
ever they may clap. or laugh, there is never 
any Tumult to diſturb the Actors.  Theic 
Applauſes, like thoſe of the Ancients and the 


3 


Modern French, conſiſt moſtly in-clapping 


their Hands. If the Play is ill wrote, or ill 
acted, they wait to the End before they gie 
their Judgment: If it happens v0 pleaſe, the 
whole Audience raiſe a confuſed Shout, and 
demand it again next Night, as is done in 
Traly, and particularly. at Venice : And to 
prevent. Diſorder, there is (as I have already 
obſerved) always an Alcaide de Corte preſent 
with his Guards, | awed 
As the Spaniſh Actors (who always ſeek 


after Truth in their . Expreſſion) faithfully 


imitate Nature, they are no leſs careful to do 
10 in their Action and Geſture, without de- 
parting from that Gravity which is 


to their Nation. This I am informed of by 
the Memoirs which I have received from 


them on that Subject, and which I can aſſure 
the Reader, are authentic. Tho ſeveral Spa- 
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 niards acted in Italy in my Time, I muſt 


own that I could never thoroughly under- 
ſtand them: But having one Day met a Spa- 
1p Player, I aſked the Favour of him to re- 
peat ſome Scenes to me; which he did in a 
manner that quite ſurprized me, and affected 
me ſo. ſtrongly, that I ſhall' never forget it. 
My Surprize was ſtill increaſed becauſe his 
Habit was very unfit for one that was going 
to make a noble Declamation; having no 
other Dreſs but a coarſe kind of Cloak, which 
he had wore in a Pilgrimage to Rame. As I 
was commending him for his moving Ac- 
tion, he aſſured me he was but one of the 
middling Actors of his Country, and named 
ſevetal others then living, of whom he gave 
me a ſurprizing Character. Tho I am in- 
clined to believe him, yet, leſt I ſhould be 
deceived, I ſhall be determined by thoſe who 
have ſeen and underſtand the Spaniſh Drama. 
The Spaniſb Farces are more upon the 

Italian Taſte than thoſe of any other Na- 
tion. He that acts the principal Part is called 
Gractofo, and much reſembles the Dreſs 
and Character of our Harlequin. It is true 
that the Graciqſ is not very lucky in the 
Subjects of his Witticiſms; for on every Oc- 
cafion he ſwears by the Saints, of which the 
Poet affects to chuſe the moſt unuſual 
Names, in order to make his Wit more comi- 
cal, if it can be called Wit, They who 
are 
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d my Hiſtory of the Haan Theatre printed ut Pari 
1728,” Page 5, c. the Reader may ſee that not only the 
uin is a kind of Remnant of the Latin Mimi, and 
his Habit almoſt the fame, but alſo that ſince the Decay of 
the Gentil Theatre, the Habit and Character of thoſe Latin 
Mien i all their Part bow peep oy RS = 
our Times. Io prove this we may t Cicero, Apulecus, 
Dizmed, Nau, e. * 
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a Reſemblance between the Farces of 
the two Nations, - 

The Spaniſb Pieces have commonly a 
kind of Bards whom they call the Cope 3 


the Dame Invifible, or the Eſprit Folet of 
the French Theatre, and with the Maiſon a 
deux portes, a Comedy acted extempor 


e on 
the Talian Theatre, all taken from Calderon. 
The S paniſb Theatre is full of Pieces of this 
kind, — whence Authors of all other 
Nations may draw numberleſs Copies. Thoſe 
which are of a more elevated kind, either by 
the Quality of the Perſons which are intro- 
duced, or the Greatneſs of the r 


have made no ſmall Advantage. 


From all that has been faid we may con- 


—_— Theatre is deſti- 
we confider the great 


Beauty of their Thoughts, and the prodi- 
of Dramatio 


Epada: Theſe are of the fame kind with 
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NN HE Original of the French Thes 
Wi; tre is not fo obſcure as thoſe of 
ah and Spain; for the Traces 
which remain of it afford us a 
more certain Knowledge of its Riſe, than 
the Spaniards or Italians have been able to 
of theirs; and ſeveral French Au- 
thors have fixed theſe Epochas, and handed 
them down to us. It is true we ſometimes 
meet with ſome Anachroniſms, but they are 
not of ſo great Conſequence as to alter the 
Truth of Facts; and whatever Difference 
we may meet with in Point of Time, or 
even Facts, yet we are ſtill able to account 
for the true Original State of the French 
Theatre. Ever fince the Year 1500 we 


meet with French Authors who have written 
in 
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in the Dramatic Way; and the Diſſertations 
on that Subject have never been diſconti- 


nued for an Age together. As I own myſelf 
not very well qualified to give the complete 


Hiſtory of this Theatre, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf: with giving the Reader a Hint of what 
they have copied from the Romans, and for 
that Purpoſe go as. far back 1 in my Reſearches 
as I am able. | 

After I had ended this Treatiſe in 1744, 
Hiſtory of the French Theatre appeared: 
And as that new Work obliged me to abridge 
mine, the Reader I hope will pardon me to 
take this Opportunity of prong my 
Remarks and Obſervations thereon. 

The Author of that Hiſtory pretends that 
Comedy was re-eſtabliſhed in France by the 
Troubadours about the twelfth Age; but I 
don't know on what he founds his Opinion : 
All that he ſays upon that Head only ſhews 
us the different Changes which — 
ſuffered before it was formed into a Thea- 
trical Repreſentation. All the Works of the - 
Troubadours which he mentions, and which 
indeed don't deſerve the Name of Comedies, 
only ſerved to give the French Nation gradual 
and more Ideas of it. With regard 


to its Origin, I believe we may well raiſe it 
five hundred Years higher than the Epocha 

given it by this new Hiſtory. 
In — of the Troubadours, that Au- 
thor 
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thor aſſerts that they were the Inventors bf 
Comedies in Provence, and that among them 
there were ſome who were called Comics 
_ whom he would have us believe were Come. 
dians. It would ſeem that he has miſunder. 
ſtood: the Meaning of the Word Comic, 
which only a Foo! or Buffoon. » To 
prove this I need only tranſcribe that 'very 
Paſſage of Noſtradamus quoted by that Au- 
thor with regard to Nauen, who died Aum 
1220. That Poet (ſays Neſfiradamms) was 
« a good Comic, and went about among the 
* Houſes of the Nobility finging, dancing, 
and making Geſtures; by which, and by 
<« the other Geſtures propet to a true Comic, 
<« he gained an immenſe Treaſure.” Thi 
is an exact Deſcription of a Buffoen : And 
if in thoſe. Days the Buffoons met with 
greater Eſteem than was due to that Cha- 
racter, it was becauſe they added to it the 
Merit of making Verſrs, which _ ſe- 
hearſed with * 1 of Art. U 

I believe he is na Icſa miſtaken: when. he 
fays, that. in the twelfth. Century they had 
Comics — — Inca 
at that Tune had Pieces of Poetry 
which went under that Name: But how can 
he give the Name of Comedy to thoſe 
Poems which by his own Confeſſion (Page 
x3) reſembled rather Di than Comedies? 
Fe bc ag albert abs, DLO the 
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Mation..of the Body and Change of the Voice, 
intends to deſcribe the Art 
which Noyes —— psf Dialogues 
either with a Man's or Wo- 


— 5 — e 
others of that kind) had their Names from 
their - Subject. : 9 * for Example, thoſe 
which treated of Shepherds and rural Plea- 
ſures, , were called Paſtorals; thoſe, in Verſe 
full ot Comical or Drell Lines, tho rehearſed. 
. — one Perſon, -were called Comedies. 

thoſe Authors called * Poems 
Cie for. the ſame R that Dante 
Name to his Poem, ( — = 
. J tho we don t et 
a Dhatic Pom. And even in the Epic, 
cauſe the fourth, Book f e ee e 
N 2 mulk ve. ſor that Beru 
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call it a Tragedy? Perhaps the Provencn, WM Com 
Had no'other Reaſon! to call their Comical Wl Sin, 
by* the Name of Comedy- lau Com 


© T think Paſarv/s"five Poems vight got te 


be admitted among Ag they: a ragedies: preva 
Por properly ſpeaking, t were more tend 
than à Collection of "Tragic Verſes in which Ml that « 
he introduced fome' Perſon 'who "rwheatſq ſhew 
dedaimed, imprecated, or diſeourſed il Aſſer 
another, without the Kore: of Re bring 
tion, and onl e Ace, n Av al what 
varied his voce 480 Gedore. The Plans of thoſe 
thoſe pretended” lies mentioned b y*the hem 
Author of the of the n of all 
rather thoſe of Hitec Facts, ſuch u Unt Loc 
of Joan Queen of apts having ob Hol: quer 
bands, taken Wordt for Word from: upon 
and See dee *. — Afte 
aro com N atyrieal Verſes on Mobſerve 
90 Facts, ney named 2 Trouba 
Tragedies, beckuſe according to Him the thor b 
jects were tragical; and thus, a8 bby 1 either 
ready obſerved, all thie n — c 
Kehear! 


their Names from the Subſe@a#49 ti Cuf 


tom of all other Countries at t Comic 
In order to'prove what T have id, T be- rehearſe 
teveT' may fely affiten*that 'no/Nitj6n'in vr any 
Europe” can fix the Date of tber Theawical mech) 
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Comedy might be acted without committing 


Sin, we muſt not think that he meant written 
Comedy; for in his Time, and perhaps for 


prevailed in [taly. The Spaniards indeed pre- 
tend that their Theatre is much older than 
that of Italy or France; but I have already 
ſhewn that they have no ſure Ground for that 
Aſſertion. In Hiſtory I think we ought to 
bring certain Proof, and not conjecture for 
what is advanced, left we ſhould impoſe upon 
thoſe who without duly weighing Facts, take 
them upon the Credit of the Hiſtorian ; now 
of all the Parts of Literature, we are moſt at 
z Loſs for the Hiſtory of Theatres, and con- 
ſequently Authors may more eaſily impoſe 
upon the Public on that Subject. 


obſerved) that from the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Troubadours until the Year 1384, our Au- 
thor brings no Proof that the French had 
either Theatres or Plays. What he has hi- 
therto called Provencal Comedies, are only the 
Rehearſals of Songs, or Dialogues, either 

omical, Tragical, or Satytieal; and tho 
ehearſed by one Perſon in a Chamber, Court, 
t any other Place, they cannot be named 
omedy, 1. e. a Piece defigned for a Theatre. 


annot therefore be fixed before the Year- 
1398, at which Time the Myſtery of the 
I Paſſion 


Er eee 


ſeveral Ages after him, Extempore Comedy 


After all thoſe Reflections, it muſt be 


\ 


The Beginning of the French Theatre 


tation ſhould we hear: On the contrary in 


and Adoration, In fine, I muſt beg Lear 


Z 
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Paſſion was repreſented at St. Maur. By 
our Author's inſerting the Order of the Pro. 
voſt of Paris on that Subject, he endeavours 
to prove that the Repreſentation of the My{. 
tery was begun long before the Year 1399, 
and indeed I am of his Opinion; but I can- 
not agree with him that thoſe ſacred Repre. 
ſentations that uſed to be made by Clergy- 
men or Laics in Church Porches, or. even in 
Churches, can aſcertain the Date of. the 
French Theatre, which ought to begin from 
the Confraternity of the Paſſion. 

By a Quotation which our Author ba 
taken from the eleventh Book of the Hiſton 
of the City of Paris, Page 523, he ſays, that 
Anno 1313 Philip the fair gave a magniks 
cent Feaſt, to which he invited the King d 
England; and among the other Divertions 
the People repreſented divers Sbeus, ſometina 
the Joys of the Bleſſed in Heaven, and ſometinm 
the Puniſhments of the Damned. The Autha 
ſays, that theſe Sbewg were Repreſentations 
recited by way of Dialogue. This I an 
willing to believe for once, and am only 
ſorry that there 1s not one Pattern remaining 
of thoſe Dialogues. In the Repreſentation 
of Hell what Crying, Howling, and Lamer- 


Paradice we ſhould behold nothing but Joy 


to tell this Author that I differ from him. 


— 
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Ia my Opinion all that was nothing but 
Repreſentations in Figures, void of Dialogue 
of any kind. As that Feaſt was made only 
for the Kings of France and England, is it 
likely that theſe two great Kings, with their 
numerous Attendants, would ftand an Hour 
and an Half in the Street to fee thoſe Repre- 
ſentations? No, certainly ; for I believe they 
only looked at them as they paſſed, or at 
moſt, ſtopped to hear an Angel or Devil 
rehearſe ſome Lines, till they could have a 
ſmall Notion of the Entertainment. Theſe 
figurative Repreſentations will not appear ſo 
ſtrange after reading the following Examples. 
In the Year 1690 I was in the City of Genoa 
on Corpus Chriſti Day: There they had ſeve- 
ral Theatres erected in the Corners of the 
Streets through which the Proceſſion of the 
Holy Sacrament was to paſs. On each of 
I theſe: was repreſented in living Figures a 
Myſtery taken from the Old or New Teſta- 
ment, The moſt remarkable of theſe was 
that which had been erected without the 
Gate by the Fiſhers of the Town : The De- 
coration repreſented the Sea with the Shore 
at a Diſtance: There appeared Jeſus Chriſt, 
as he is deſcribed by the-Evangeliſts when 
he ordered his Apoſtles. St. Peter, St. John, 
&c. to throw their Nets into the Sea; and 
when they anſwered that they had been toil- 
ng all Night to no Purpoſe, Chriſt com- 
I 2 


manded 
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manded them to let fall their Nets on the 
other Side of the Veſſel: All this was per. 
formed by Action and Geſture without 
Speech. The Actors choſe to delay drawing 
the Net till the Sacrament was paſſing by 
the Stage; then they took them up; and 
found them full of a great Number of the 
moſt delicious and rare Fiſhes, which had 
been catched ſeveral Days before, and kept 
alive ia Water for that Purpoſe, In the City 
of Naples, at the Feaſt of the Holy Sacra. 
ment, they alſo exhibit Shows of this Kind, 
viz, Our Saviour on the Croſs on Mount 
Catvary accompanied with the bleſſed Vir- 
gin, Mary Magdalen, the other Mary, and 
all the reſt of that Myſtery. To do that 
with the greater Propriety, they make Choice 
of ſuch Women and young Girls as can beſt 
repreſent the Action, and who have Habits 
roper for the ſeveral Perſonages. In moſt 
of the Cities of Flanders, on certain Feſtivals 
they have Chariots carrying Stages through 
the Streets; on ſome of them they have 
Gardens and Pyramids: On theſe Theatres 
they have Actors who perform all in dumb 
Shew. The Subject is commonly taken 
from the Old or New Teſtament, or allegorical 
Objects of Piety. Theſe Feaſts they cal 

Carmeſſes. | | 
I was aſſured by a Gentleman of that 
Country, that on Chritmas-Day he had ſeen 
| ; 2 
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a Toilet ſet where the Proceſſion of the 
Sacrament was to ſtop firſt: Before it was 
placed a fine Lady adorned with Jewels and 
Precious-ſtones ; ſhe fat adjuſting her Dreſs, 
and putting on her Patches until the Hoſt 
reſted : After that, ſhe roſe up all of a ſud- 
den, puſhed away the Toilet, and kneeled 
down. before the Sacrament. When it was 
taken up again, ſhe followed it, beating her 
Breaſt until the ſecond Reſt, where ſhe alſo 
fell down upon her Knees with'great Com- 
punction, ſhewing all the Signs of true Re- 
pentance; ſhe next pulled off all her Jewels 
and Dreſs, and remained in the Habit of a 
Penitent. In that Condition ſhe followed 
the Proceſſion, fetching heavy Sighs and 
Groans, and ſhedding Tears in ſuch a man- 
ner as drew them alſo from all thoſe who 
aw her. Is not this one Action followed 

through all its Forms? | 
In an Electoral City of Germany they 
commonly ere& a Theatre in the Cathedral 
Church on one of the Days of the holy 
Week, repreſenting the Garden of Olives, 
where Chriſt after returning from Prayer 
tound his Diſciples afleep. All this is done 
by living Perſons: And he that repreſents 
Chriſt, goes three times and awakes the 
Apoſtles, and as often returns to Prayer : In 
a word, we may there ſee a complete Image 
of what happened in the Garden of Olives. 
= All 
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All this Action is performed in Dumb Shey 
and Pantomime. After theſs Examples, 
think I had Reafon to affirm, that the Re. 
reſentation of Heaven and Hell,. which! 
have mentioned, was but figured Repreſen. 
tations, and executed in the ſame manne 
with thoſe I have been relating. 
If we believe the Author of this Hiſtory, 
the firſt Comedies that were acted in Fran 
were thoſe of Provence, and begun Am 
1198; if (I fay) we believe him, how is i 
poſſible that 200 Years afterwards, when 
the Myſteries of the Paſſion were firſt n. 
preſented at S. Maur, there ſhould be < 
much Simplicity and Ignorance in thok 
Theatrical Repreſentations f? Indeed it i 
highly improbable, as 1 have already obſery 
ed, that at the Diſtance of two Ages after 
theRepreſentation of the & Provencul Come- 
dy, the fame Ignorance ſhould continue { 
Jong without the leaſt Improvement either in 
Provence or Paris. For ſurely if it wen 
true that the Troubadours had acted Co- 
medy, and. Paſſatrol Tragedy, we ſhould not 


hape 
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In the Repreſentation of the Myferies, the Theatre 

reſegted Paradice, Hell, Heaven, and Earth all at once; 
and tho*. the Action varied, there was no Change of the 
Decorations. After an Actor had performed his Part bs 
* did not go off the Stage, but retired to a Corner of it, ani 
fat there in full View of all the SpeQators. 
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have been ſo much at a Loſs concerning the 
Origin of the French Theatre. 

] would not however infer from thence 
that Dramatic Poems began to appear in 
France only in that Year whereiſ the Myſte- 
ries of the Paſſion were exhibited at Sz. 
Maur; on the con I am perſuaded, that 
thoſe Myſteries, ſuch as they were then repre- 
ſented, void of all kind of Order or Principle 
in the Compoſition, could not be the firſt 
which were repreſented at Paris. They 
muſt at leaſt for ſome time before have repre- 
ſented either ſacred or prophane Plays in par- 
ticular Places, Croſs-ways, &c, but thoſe 
Actions (if we conſider their Nature) can 
never be ſufficient to eſtabliſh the Epocha of 
the French Theatre. However that may be, 
the Myſteries repreſented at Sf. Maur (I re- 
peat the Aſſertion) will be found to be the 
firſt Exhibition of that kind that appeared in 
France. I know no Author who gives us 
the leaſt Hint of any older Theatre, and 
eyery other Method we ſhall uſe to aſcertain 
it, muſt be vain, ill-founded, and conjectural. 

With regard to the Origin of Comedy in 
France, I think we may believe their Hiſto- 
rians, who tell us, that ſeveral Writers erected 
Theatres whereon they acted Pieces of their 
own. We have alſo Authorities which prove, 
that in the Reign of Charles the Great, the 
Councils of Mayence, Tours, Rheims and 

| 14 Chalons, 
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=. 22 prohibited the Clergy from aſſiſting 


at + Farce-Plays, and the King ratified the 
Order of the Council by an Edict which 
was publiſhed in the Year $13. Hence we 
know that the Comedy which had been dif. 
uſed among the Romans, had been renewed 
in France and Ttaly by Strollers and Farce. 
Players, who acted in the Streets and other 
public Places. We ſee that to thoſe Show; 
which by an Edict of Charles the Great 
were declared t obſcene and infamous, ſuc- 


th ceeded the Troubadours, Fongleurs, and 


others who rehearſed, or rather ſung Scraps 
of Hiſtory, Gallantry, and Satyr: And after 
thoſe 7 roubadours had fallen into Contempt, 
and were even baniſhed the Court of || Phi. 
lip Auguſtus, they found Means to eſtabliſh 
themſelves again in that very Reign, and ob- 
tained Apartments in one particular Street oſ 
the City, which from them was called La 
Rue de Fongleurs, now Menetriers. From 
that Time they only were paid at Feaſts and 
TS. But we learn by two Orders of 

Provoſt of Paris, from the Year 1341 
4 1395, that they were prohibited from 


{pes king, 
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+ The Farce Players were even then held to be infamous 
Perſons, and none were allowed to bring - them before a 
Court of Juſtice. Sce Marre's Treatiſe. of Policy, Vol, J. 
Page 433, Ce. 
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king, ſinging, or acting in public Places, 
arr” any thing that might give 
Scandal or Offence. Not content with thoſe 
Reſtricti 17 they changed their Manner of 
Action, and applied MED to exhibit ſur- 
prizing Poſtures and dangerous Combats 
with naked Swords, which gave Occaſion to 
their being called: Brains or Prize-tight- 
ers, a Name they have retained ever ſince. 

If the Progreſs of thoſe Farce-players had 
not been obſtructed by Orders of the Coun- 
cils, and the Edicts of the King which I 
have mentioned, perhaps the French had 
continued to encourage them. We may even 
venture to ſay, that the ſuppreſſing of thoſe 
Farce- players gave Riſe to the Buffoonries 
of the Troubadours, who afterwards degene- 
rated into Farce-players* no lefs ſcandalous 
than the firſt, and who were alſo ſuppteſſed 


under the Reign of Philip the Auguſt, as I 


have before obſerved, From theſe two 


ſo remarkable, it is probable that the 


firſt Farce-players, in the Time of Charle- 
magne, were the Remainder of the Roman 
Mimi, who acted in the Streets and public 


Places as they do now in Zaly; and there is 


good Reaſon to believe that by this Progreſs 


they would bave been led by Degrees to 


build Theatres, if they had been ſuffered to 
a& without Interruption, as is done in Taly. 


About the Year 1370, in the Reign of 


Charles 
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Cbarles V, we may eaſily obſerve the Origin 
of Tragic Declamation in thoſe long Repeti. 
tions of heroic Verſes which were often taken 

from the Myſteries of Religion, with a kind 
of Apoſtrophe to the Prince to whom they 
were dedicated, which at times they called 
the $ Royal Song. Hence proceeded thoſe 
myſterious Dialogues which perhaps were 
acted in particular Places and without any 
* Ornament, and were firſt repreſented on a 
Theatre in the Village of Sz. Maur, but were 
prohibited by the Provoſt of Paris by an 
Order dated the 3d of June, whereby he 
forbids all the Inhabitants, &c. to act or repre. 
fent any Play by Perſons, either the Lives of 
the Saints or otherwiſe, without Leave from 
the King, on Pain of, &c. * | 
The Actors in thoſe Repreſentations 
formed a Part of the Royal Houſhold, and 
in order to make themſelves more agreeable 

to the Public, erected their Society into a 
Fraternity by the Name of The Actors of our 
Saviour's Paſſion. Charles VI. went to ſee 
thoſe Shows, and was ſo well pleaſed. with 
them, that he granted the Actors Letters- 

patent dated the 4th of December 1402, 

which are printed at length in Mr. De 


Marre's Treatiſe of Policy, Page 437. Thy 
| i 
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b See Paſquier, B. 7. of the Memoirs of France,” Chap. 
y?  ® Treatiſe of Policy by Marre, T. 1. 
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alſo built the Theatre of the Hoſpital of the 
Holy Trinity, on which, during the Space 
of almoſt one hundred and fifty Fears, they 
acted the Myſteries, or other Pieces of Piety 
and Morality under the common Title of 
Moralities. In the Year” 1518 Francis I. 
confirmed all the Privileges of the Fraternity 
by his Letters- Patents, dated in the Month 
of January that Year, . BS 

At laſt the People, tired with theſe ſerious 
Repreſentations, forced the Fraternity to 
join prophane and burleſque Farces, which 
pleaſed them ſo much that they ran in 
Crowds to ſee them acted. But this Mixture 
of Morality and Buffoonry diſpleaſed the 
better Sort, who began to reflect that thoſe 
devout Subjects, which the Simplicity of 
diſtant Times had brought upon the Stage, 
were rather a Profanation of the principal 
Myſteries of Religion than Shews, and that 
they ought no longer to be tolerated. About 
that Time an Epidemical Diſeaſe prevailed 
in Paris, which obliged the Parliament to 
augment the Number of Hoſpitals, and to 
order by an Arret, dated the goth of 
Fuly 1347, in the Reign of Henry II. that 
the Houſe of the Trinity ſhould from hence- 
forth be only uſed as an Hoſpital, which 
obliged the Fraternity - to demoliſh their 
Theatre. But as they were then grown 
fich, they purchaſed the Scite of the —_ |; 
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of Burgundy's old Houſe, and there built 2 
new Theatre. That Eſtabliſhment was 
confirmed by an Arret of Parliament dated 
the 19th of November 1548, which permit. 
ted them to act, but always on this Condition 
(theſe are the Words of the Act) that they 
ſhall meddie with none but prophane Subjett;, 
ſuch as are lawful and honeſt, and not to repre. 
ſent any ſacred Myſteries. And by confirm- 
ing all their Privileges to them, all others are 
prohibited to act in the City or Suburbs, 
except in the Name, and for Account of the 
Fraternity, &c. - This Privilege was further 
confirmed by Letters-patent from Henry II. 
in the Month of November 1559, and of 
Charles IX, 1563. Thus the Fraternity re- 
mained in peaceable Poſſeſſion of their Thea- 
tre; and in order to ſhew that they were the 
ſole Proprietors, they had their Coat of Arms 
cut on Stone (viz a Scutcheon ſupported by 
two Angels, on which was repreſented a Crols 
and other Inſtruments of the Paſſion) fixed in 

the Front of the Houſe towards the French 
Street, This was the ancient Device of the 
Fraternity, who, now that their new Theatre 
was finiſhed, and that they were prohibited 
from acting divine Myſteries or the Lives of 
the Saints, ated only prophane Pieces. They 
who are of another Opinion are miſtaken; 
The Stone with the Coat of Arms which 
I have mentioned, being only an Inſcription, 
can 


\ 
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can never be a ſufficient Foundation for their 


aſſertion. All the Meaning of it was ta ſhew 


that they were fole Maſters and Proprietors 
of the Privileges of acting, or cauſing to be 
ated either prophane Comedies or Fragedies 
within the City of Paris: And all the moral 
Pieces that have been acted ſince, except by 
the Fraternity, have only been in private 
Houſes, or upon Scaffolds. & 

In Conſequence of the Order of Parlia- 
ment in 1548, and the Letters-patents of 
Henry 11. and Charles IX. confirming that 
Privilege, they continued for a long time to 
act upon their. new Stage under the Name 
and Authority of the Fraternity of the Paſ- 
fon. 1 ſay under their Name and 7 their Auwho- 

rity: For after the Opening of that Theatre, 
the Fraternity did not act al the Plays that 
were exhibited upon the Stage. They thought 
it was. below the Dignity of their Name to 
mount the Stage only to act prophaneCome- 
dies, and immediately gave a Leaſe of their 
Houſe and Theatre to a Company of Come- 
dans who were formed into a Body for that 
Purpoſe, reſerving only two Rooms to them- 
ſelves, in which they acted as long as their 
Privilege laſted. 

We have neither the Names or Characters 
of thoſe Pieces which were ated at the 
Opening of this. Theatre, and they only 
quote the old Farce written by . 

acte 
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acted in the Reign of Henry II. The Rea. 
ſon given by the Writers of this Age for not 
tranſmitting them to Poſterity, is, that the 
Pieces were fo worthleſs, and the Authors ſo 
mean, that they were not worth recording, 
They only mention one M. Jodeile who 
wrote th firſt Tragedy after the Opening of 
the Burgundian Theatre. 
Hes yt may obſerve that the French han 
copied the Halians in one Miſtake, viz. they 
have always reckoned Jodelle the firſt Tra 
Writer, tho' he was not ; for there were 
ſeveral before him, as The Deftruttion of 


" Troy the Great, printed at 1 7 in 148 2 


The booms of Euripides by T. F. prin 

in - The Hecuba of Euripides by B Bow 
cherells, and another by John Antoine Bay, 
he Year- 1537, the other in 1550; 
and Hlectra, or Revenge of Agamemmnon, 
tranſlated literally from Sons Sophocles by Lazarus 
de Bai Maſter of the - Requeſts, and F. 
Anthony Bai, printed in 1537. But 2 
thoſe Tragedies were only Tranſlations 
from the Greet, and Fodelle wrote two, vis. 
Cleopatra and Dido, which were neither 
Tranſlations nor Imitations of the Ancients, 
there is ſome Reaſon to allow him the firſt 
Place among the Tragic-Writers, and to fix 
the Epoche of Tragedy from his Works. 
Perhaps it may be ſuſpected that Jodl 


8 the Boren Tragedies of _ 
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and Dido, written and printed long before 
he wrote, while the Talian Stage flouriſhed: 


But as I examined and compared them 


together, I can aſſure the Reader they are 
very different, Not but that there were 
many Tranſlations from Talian Plays in 
thoſe Days, as we may learn from Du Fer- 
diers French Bibliotheque, who in ſpeaking 
of the Comedy of that Time, has the fol- 
lowing Words: A. very elegant Comedy, 
« in which are Sontained the Loves of 
« Eroſtratus the Son of Phelogonus of Cata- 
« nia, and of Polymneſta, the Daughter of 
© Demi, taken from the Talian and put 


« into French Rhyme, Printed at Paris by 


« Herom Marnef in 1545, the Author un- 
« certain,” 

This Paſſage of Du Verdier naturally leads 
us to make one Obſervation which is men- 
tioned by the greateſt Part of his Contem- 
poraries, concerning the Eſtabliſhment of 
Comedy in France. They pretend that as 
ſoon as the Burgundian Theatre was opened, 
and for ſeveral Years after, no Plays were 
acted worthy of Notice: And of all the 
Pieces that were repreſented in France in 
thoſe Days, they have only mentioned a 
Farce written by Pathelin, the Eugene of 
Jodelle, the Taillebras, imitated from the 
Miles Glorigſus of Plautus, and the Eunuch 


| of Terence by A. Baif in he Year 1567; 


but 
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but at the ſame time they obſerve that al 
the Plays before theſe were only ſorry Fares 
or Buffoonries. But according to Du Ver. 
dier, the Tranſlation of that Italian Comedy 
which he commends ſo much appeared in 
1545, and conſequently before the Open- 
ing of the Burgundian Theatre, together 
will the Andrian of Bonaventure de Peri. 
ers, which 2 in 1537. Thus we 
may reaſonabiy conclude, that while the 
Moralities and Myſteries of the Trinity 
were repreſented upon the Theatre, Trage. 
dies and prophane Comedies were alfo 
acted at Paris; and if that was not done 
publickly and on the Theatre, the Fraternity 
had obtained that Liberty by the Letters 
patent with all other kinds of Repreſen- 
U e 
As ſoon as the Burgundian Theatre wat 
finiſhed, the Fraternity of the Paſſion let it 
to ſome Players, who (according to the Hil: 
torian) immediately formed themſelves into 
a Company. But if at that Time they had 
no Actors at Paris who had been bred' to the 
Theatre, how could the Company of Come 
dians be formed immediately? For tho that 
be none of the moſt difficult Profeſſions; 
yet it requires Time and Application to be 
Maſter of it. We may therefore conclude, 
that tho Comedy was acted in ſeveral Places 
of Paris, there were alſo Comical and _ 
n 10 gl 
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Pieces invented or imitated long before 
the . Ebi hment of the Burgundian Thea- 
tre, 

Nay, it is certain that the Bazoch, i. e. the 

Cerks of the Attorneys of Parliament acted 

Comedies long. before. this Eſtabliſhment : 
And we have all the Reaſon in- the World to 
believe that they acted in Public on Scaf- 
folds, or elſe on Theatres erected in private 
Houſes. By a Petition of Mare, to the King 
for the Bazoch, we learn that his Majeſty 
ſometimes was preſent at thoſe Repreſentations. 
The Pieces which were acted by the Bazoch 
were commonly Satyrical, and Lewis XII. 
was the Subject of ſome of theſe. But he laught 
it them, and told the Fraternity, that if 
from henceforth they endeavoured to break 
heir Jokes upon any Perſon that belonged 
o him, he would cauſe them all to be 
1 14 d. a 

The- Fraternity of the Paſſion were. not 
herefore the only Theatrical Actors: And 
ic Myſteries which from their firſt Inſtitu- 
ion had been repreſented in Churches, 

ie Flemiſh Palace, on Highways, — / 
Places, and croſs Streets of the City, at Feaſts, 
id public Rejoicings, conſequently muſt 
ave employed ſeveral Perſons in the Art of 
ding. After this, it is eaſy to imagine that 
b Fr raternity - would, without much Diffi- 
c 
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Letter A, on the Andrian, he ſays, It wa 
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a Leaſe of their Theatre, in order to act yas. 
From all that has been aid on this Head 
I think we may venture to affirm, that the 
Author of the * Theatrical Library has not 
ſufficiently examined what he has advanced 
on this Subject. In his Remark, under the 


. 7 firſt Tranſlation from Terence, that had 
« appeared upon the French Theatre, becauſ 
« the Euguch, which was tranſlated: by A 
© Baif in the Reign of Charles IX, was nd 
« acted, there being then no Comedians a 
« Paris.” This he repeats again under te 
Article of the Eunuch, without remembe. 
ing that in the Catalogue of Additions and 
Corrections at the End of the Book, he fap 
«. That to howhebies we muſt add j 
<<, Bonaventure of M. Periers, Anno 1 537: 
Therefore the Andrian which appeared i 
1704, was not the firſt French Tranlatio 
from Terence, The ſame may alſo be faidd 
the Eunuch tranſlated Op * about the 


Year 1560. 
began his Reign abou 


Charles IX. who 
that Time, found the- : 


Printed at Paris, Ane 1733. 


* 
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fom being repreſented 3 and'the moſt proba- 


ble one is, that when the Myſteries were 
nted upon the Theatre of the Trinity, 
and before Plays were acted at the Palace of 
Burgundy, they played Tranſlations from the 
Claſſes upon private Stages only; for it is agreed 
that the French Stage was then very lame and 
tho afterwards it came to make a con- 
fderable Figure. A celebrated aan Writer 
tells us a Story of the French Theatre, which 
is not to be met with in any other Author: 
I mean Girolamo Ruſcelli, who in his Col- 
eciion of the beſt tallian Plays, printed in 
1554 with Notes at the End, ſpeaking of 
Kart a Comedy written Bibiena, 
ſays, © That in his Time they had a kind 
« of dumb'Farces in France, in which the 
Actors, without ſpeaking one Word, 
* were ſurprizingly underſtood by their 
*« Geſtures,” He adds, © that the Action 
was ſo agreeable, and fo taking with the 
« SpeRators, that he was much pleaſed with 
*it, I am furprized (ſays he) that this 
1 — has never been brought into 
* Ttaly.” 
80 candid” a Relation from a Stranger, 
who tells us he ſaw thoſe Farces, is of ud 
queſtionable Authority; and I know | not 
why no French Writer (at leaſt that I have 
ever ſeen) has thought fit to give us the leaſh 
Information concerning theſe Farces. * 
K 2 | 
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the Deſcription of Ruſcell;, theſe Pantomimez 
muſt have been an excellent Show, and 
a true Imitation of the Mimes of the Anci. 
_ ents. Admitting this Fact as certain, how 
comes it to'paſs that an Art, in which none 
of the Moderns have made any great Pro- 


eſs, yet was perfectly well known in France Pan 
| i hoſe Days, ſhould be ſo much loſt as that . © 
the ſmalleſt Traces of it are not remaining? Ag 
We muſt not imagine that the Farces, which order 
about twenty four Years ago were acted at an 
Paris by Labels, are of that kind: For as1 3 
have been twenty Years in France, and han * 
once ſeen a Farce performed by Labels, I am r 
thereby enabled to judge of the Difference. bart. 
Theſe Farces which were acted with ws; | 
Labels are a very pretty Invention of thei ow 
kind: Every one knows that the Acton Þ 
appear upon the Stage without ſpeaking; nern 


That as ſoon as they appear, the Labels fal 
down ſucceſſively from the Ceiling upon 
their Heads; theſe are filled with Couplets d 
Songs written in large Characters, the Tung 
of which are played by Muſic, and the 
Words read and ſung by the Pit. The Ac- 
tors, during that Time, are making Geſture 
agreeable to the Meaning of the Words, but 
ia thoſe there is very little Diverſion or Ples- 
fare: All the Pleaſure conſiſts in the .odd 
Cuſtom of making the Dialogues of the Ac- 
ane 
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indeed quite a modern Invention, and yet 
= "the Elec of Choice, but Neceſioy. | 
As the King's Company of Comedians and 
the Opera were poſſeſſed of very extenſive 


Privileges, they would not allow the Com- 


ies of the two Fairs of St. Lawrence and 
St. German to act either by Singing or Speak- 
ing. Theſe Strollers invented the Labels in 
order to keep up their Theatre, and at firſt 
drew up a great Number of People to be 
Spectators, which was a great Loſs to the 
privileged Theatres, There is therefore no 
Reaſon to believe that thoſe Farces which 
were ated with Labels, were taken from the 


dumb: Farces above-mentioned, much leſs 


that they were any thing like the pantomime 
Dances that were in Uſe in i 8 and 
France about twelve Years ago; for Ruſcelle 
informs us, that theſe Farces in dumb 
dhew; and if this Action had been carried 
on by the Aſſiſtance of Dancing and Muſic, 
(which bear ſome Analogy to Language) our 
Italian Author would not have neglected to 
acquaint us with this Circumſtance, which I 
believe he himſelf would not have been ſo 
much ſurprized at. And tis ſtranger ſtill, dur- 
ng an hundred and fifty Years there was 
nothing preſerved - in Paris which could fo 
much as furniſh us with the fainteſt Ideas of 
theſe Pantomimes mentioned by Rufeelli.  * 

Theſe Shows, which were exhibited at 
1 K 3 Paris 


| 
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Paris even about the Middle of the fixtecnth 
Century, would induce me to think that they 
were the Remains of the before-mentioned 
Repreſentations of the Pains of the Damme, 
and the Glory of the Bleſſed, exhibited in the 
Year 1313 under the Reign of Philip the 
Beautiful, and which 1 have aſſerted were 
not , wrought up into Di „but ooh 
repreſented in dumb Shew. Two Ages after 
they were exhibited at Paris; and becauſ 
Time gradually perfects every thing of ibi 
Nature, they were perhaps in the Year 1 559 
arrived. at that Degree of Perfection men- 
tioned by Ruſce/k. I muſt again expreſs -my 
Surprize that this Art ſhould be loſt, and the 
very Traces of it undiſcovetable in France. 

It is indeed aſtoniſhing that the French 
Theatre ſhould have remained ſo wretchedly 
bad (as we find it to be, not only by its 
printed Production, but by the Accounts df 
Jo many Authors) till the Year 1650, and 
oven in the Time of Corneille, They who 
have ſpoke of this make no other Apology for 
it than the Ignorance of the Times when 
was in its Infancy; for ſo they chuſe to cal 
its firſt Beginnings. But did not this Infancy 
laſt too long? Sure it did; for an hundred 
Years . paſſed between the Opening of the 
Theatre of Bourgogne and the Days of Cor- 
neille and Moliere, the former born in 1606, 
and the latter in 162 1. Had not W 
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thors (during that Age of pretended Igno- 
rance) the Aids of the Halian Theatre, 
which at that Time flouriſhed ? The Pieces 
which had been acted on the Stage of Tah 
were not then unknown in France; for many 
of them were tranſlated into that Language. 

Here I ſhall only mention the Titles of 
theſe Pieces, the Times in which they - were 
printed, and the Names of ſome of thoſe 
tranſlating Authors. 'Zofias, a Tragedy 
« tranſlated from the Talian of Meſſer Pi- 
« bone into French Verſe, by Louis des Mazu- 
« res de Tournay, in Bvo, in the Year 1 556. 
« The b of Claude Mermet, tran- 
« ſlated Trifſimo in 1584. The Cartha- 
« ojman of Montchretien, of which the 
* Machinery and Scenes are the ſame with 
« thoſe of Triſſimo in 1619. The Two Pro- 
« flitutes of Hierome d Avoſt de la Val, tran- 
* ſlated from Domenichi, The Counter feits, 
“ a Comedy tranſlated from the Arioſo in 


* 1552, The Necromancer, a Comedy | 


* tranſlated from the Arigſto in Proſe, by the 
Sieur de la Taile de Bondaroy in 1 568. 
« The Emilia of Lewis Groto, the blind Man 
* of Hadria, in 1608. The Bravadoes of 
« Captain Spavante by Francis Andreini, a 
Comedy tranſlated by John de Fonteney in 
* 1608. Salyman, Emperor of the Turks, 
* Tragedy tranſlated from Bonorells by 
« D Alibras in 1637,” Theſe Tranſla- 

| K 4 tions 
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tions were made by thoſe who, were either 
ſenſible of a Barrenneſs of Genius for Inven. 
tion, or were unwilling to put themſelves to 
that Trouble, 3 

All theſe Tranſlations from the Talia 
were brought into France either by Chance, 
or by the Caprice of ſome, Writers; for the 
Source of the French Imitation was Spain, 
which for-a Century paſt has been the fole 
Model for their Theatre. Corneille and Ms 
liere have in the Spaniſh Drama found excel. 
lent Ideas for Tragedy and Comedy; and 
even the Authors of the preſent Age do now, 
and always may find the ſame, ſince (as! 
have elſewhere obſerved) the Spaniſh Theatre 
is an unexhauſtible Source for the Drama, 
But the Spaniſpb Theatre, notwithſtanding 
the Abundance of its Subjects, and the Vari- 
ety of its Intrigues, did not at firſt contribute 
to the Eſtabliſhment of a good Taſte on the 
French Theatre, and it was that ſu- 
perior Geniuſes ſhould point out the Uſe that 
was to be made of theſe Subjects and In- 
trigues. - ae 33 
At the Time when Peter Corneille diſtin» 
guiſhed a above 2 6 in e 
by treading (if I may ſo in the right 
Path, dhe the Horace, the Cinna, _ 
all the other Tragedies of that great Man 
did not all of a ſudden correct the reigning 


Taſte of the Theatre, but by degrees opened 
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the Eyes of the Spectators, who at length 
came to the Knowledge of true Beauty in 
Dramatic Performances, 

This however did not hinder the Drama- 
tic Poets from going ſtill on in their old 
Road; and ſome Tragedies in the Year 1660 
were ſo defective and repugnant to good 
Senſe, that one could never believe them to 
have been wrote in the Days of Cornei lle. 
The Example of Rotrou, a Tragic Poet, is 
not only worthy of Admiration, but ought 
to be a Direction to thoſe whom Genius 
prompts to write for the Stage. After he 
had wrote one and thirty Pieces, all compoſed 
in the Spaniſb Taſte, the Applauſes with 
which the Cid of Peter Corneille was re- 
ceived made him change his Method, and he 
wrote Vinceſlas, a Piece indeed drawn from 
the Spamſh, but wrought up in a manner 
quite different from thoſe he had formerly 
wrote upon foreign Models. His Cofroes 
which afterwards appeared, does not deviate 
from the new Path into which he had ſtruck; 
and here we may obſerve that a great many 
are deceived, when they aſcribe to Vinceſlas 
the Change of Corneilles Manner. Racine, 
who found the Road paved to him, did not 
ſcruple to tread it; and one may ſay that, 
without - imitating his Predeceſior he has 
eſtabliſhed the Model of good Tragedy in 
France, Theſe two Authors have no longer 

n left 
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left the Dramatic Poets in doubt of the 
beſt Manner of Writing, and all of them 
have fince endeavoured to imitate the fy. 
blime of Carneille, or the natural and eaſy 
Manner of Racine. © 
As for Comedy, it, as well as Tragedy, 
ſtood in need of Alterations and Amend. 
ments in order to bring it to Perfection; it 
did not find the Genius of the two Cornell 
thoroughly adapted to its proper Character 
tho' by their Means it had appeared under : 
Form leſs deſpicable, and more decent than 
it had under their Predeceſſors. But to per. 
fect Comedy, a Maliere was ſtill wanting, 
who, deſtined to be the Reſtorer of the Thea. 
tre and of the true Comic Taſte, appeared 
at Paris in the Year 1658. He was firſt 
taken Notice of on Account of his two Co- 
medies entitled L. Etourdi and Le Depit 
Amoreux, which were the firſt Eſſays of 
his Muſe while he was in the Country. A 
Year after, he publiſhed his Precieuſes Ridicu- 
les, which was ſoon followed by his Cacu 
Tmaginaire and his Ecole des Maris. Theſe 
Pieces, which bore no Reſemblance to any 
Works either of the Ancients, or of the 
Moderns, juſtly got him the Reputation of 
an excellent Comic-Poet, which he has ever 
| fince kept, and to which IT can add nothing 
by here repeating the Sentiments of "Eſteem 
and Admiation, which through the —_ 
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of my Writings I have teſtified for that great 
Man; and 1 think it my Duty to confeſs, 
that during my five and forty Years Practice 
on the Stage, Lhave ſtudied this Author, and 
never failed, upon every Review of his Ex- 


DPF 


dy, Wl cellence, to find ſome new Beauty, which 
nd. till then had eſcaped m. 
3 it As to the Dramatic Works and Authors 


appearing in France from the Year 14.50 till 
1500, we have only. an Account of three of 
them, the Subjects of which are the Myſte- 
ries of Religion: The Pieces of this kind 
which now remain, have been confounded 
with the Impreſſions made ſince 1 590. 
From the Year 1500 till the Year 1600, we 
may count eighty three Authors, and a hun- 
dred and forty ſeven Pieces of a Comical, a 
Tragical, a Farcical, or a Moral Nature. 
From that Period to the Year 1700 we find 
two hundred and ſeventy eight Authors for 
the Stage, and eleven hundred and eighty 
eight Dramatical Performances of all kinds: 
Tho' that Age appears ſo fertile of theſe Pro- 
ductions, yet it is bat mere Show; for three 
Fourths of them are deſective, and almoſt 
unknown to the World; and we may even 
add that moſt Authors who preceded Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Mohere, and even ſome of 
theit Cotemporaries, wrote upon that Model 
which prevailed in the Infancy of the French 
Theatre, © From the Year 1700 to this 

Time 
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Time + we have had ſeventy Authors and 
three hundred. and fifty Plays, including 
| thoſe under the Name of the Comical Oper, 
It appears therefore from this Detail, that 
from the Year 14 50 to 1730, or thereaboutz 
the French have had four hundred and thirty 
one Authors, who were Fathers of one thou. 
ſand fix hundred and fifty five Dramatical 
Productions, including the Operas of the 
Academy of Muſic, which we ſhall mention 
— 5 hid to fue I 
Tho' the 1talians in an hundred and fifty 
. Years produced twice as many Dramatical 
Performances as the French did in two hun- 
dred and eighty Years, yet we are not on 
that Account to give the Preference to Tah. 
The greateſt Dramatic Excellence of the 
 Ttahans during that Period, falls ſhort of 
what France can ſhew in ſeventy Years. 
All the Nations in Europe ought to yeild this 
to I France, ſince their Productions, however 
numerous, are miſerably defective and lame. 
The French Theatre, by a Succeſſion of ex- 
cellent Works, is a Proof of the Character 
and Genius of her Dramatic Poets, who for 
* bak : 47 2930! 2% the 
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i+ Via. 1739. - K & s. | 
+ The Author, by not being acquainted with the Fs 
Stage, has here been very-partial to France; for it is certain 
England has produced à greater Number of beautiful Trage- 
dies and Comedies than any Nation, and perhaps fewer 
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the laſt hundred Years have compoſed in a 


right Manner. 

Above all, we may remark how much the 
French Drama has improved in Truth, in 
Taſte, and in Wit within theſe forty or fifty 
Years; and I can almoſt venture to affirm, 
that many of the Theatrical Pieces which 
were not acted in France within that Time, 
would have ſucceeded in any other Country 
and have been Stock-plays. As a Proof of 
this, amongſt all that vaſt Number of French 
Tragedies tranſlated into 1ta/ian, and acted 
with Succeſs in Taly, a great many of them 
were never played above once or twice at 
Paris. | | 
There is a ſtrong Probability that in the 
Infancy of their Stage,-and even towards the 
Middle of the laſt Century, the Actors both 
in Comedy and Tragedy were generally maſ- 
qued. This I can prove by a Remark of a 
French Author, who fays, in ſpeaking of 
Hugues Guerru, ſurnamed Flechelles, and 
Gautier Garguille: © This Man who was ſo 
« diverting in Farces, ſometimes ated the 
« King very well in ſerious Pieces, and even 
te bit his Gravity and Majeſy with the help 
* of a Maſque and @ Night-gown, which 
* concealed bis Legs and thin Make.” 

In France they highly commend four Co- 
medians, or rather Players of Farces, who, 
before the Year 1600, roſe from Booths 1 
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the Theatre of Burgundy, where they add 
with Applauſe. Their Names were Turk, 
pin, Gautier Garguille, Big William, and 
Guzllot — FTheſe were all maſqued ex. 
cept Big William, who inſtead of a Ma 
bedaubed his Face with Flower, and had an 
Art, by the Motion of his Lips, to make it 
fly upon the Actor who played along with 
him. All that is told of thoſe excellent 
Farce- players, proves only that they wer 
Strollers fo low, and fo childiſh in their Pro- 
feſſion, that their Reputation was entireh 
owing to the Ignorance of their Age. But if 
Authors, from the Comedies of Molfere, hay: 
learned what Truth and Excellence is, the 
Players, who fince the Death of that great 
Man have acted his Works, know how to 
afford Diverſion to People of Senſe and Quz- 
li gl v7 | 

At preſent no maſqued Actors appear on 
the French Stage; they don't ſo much a 
wear falſe Beards, except when it is abſolutely 
neceſſary in playing the Part of an old Man; 
nor does any peculiar Habit prevail in Co- 
medy, except that of Criſpin, which is not 
very old: The Footmen wear Liyery, and 
the Aged are cloathed* agreeably to their 
Years and Character: They are forced indeed 
to preſerve the Habits peculiar to the Cha- 
racters of Maliere in the ſame Faſhion they 
were in his Time; and when they make 
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any Alteration in this reſpect, the Actors 
make a like Alteration. in the Verſes that 
allude to the Dreſs, or leave them entirely 

The Actors who play Tragedy furniſh 
their Theatrical. Habits out of their own 
Pockets. Theſe Habits which are com- 
monly in the Greek or the Roman Faſhion, 
are very expenſive, being all finely embroi- 
dered with Gold and Silver: Thoſe” of the 


Women eſpecially, coſt vaſt Sums. The Players 
rely of Comedy are obliged to do the ſame, but 
it i the Expences . among, are very une- 
ow qual, The Footmen, the Bawds, and the 


old Men hate Dreſſes agreeable to their 
Characters, and which are not very expenſive. 
But it is different with thoſe Players who act 
the Parts of Lovers, and repreſent diſtin- 
guiſhed Characters in Comedy; theſe are 
often obliged to have new Dreſſes, commonly 
very magnificent and faſhionable; nay, theſe 
Actors often invent new Faſhions of their 
own, which are ſoon followed by the Town. 
The Andrians, and many other Dreſſes 
aroſe from the Stage. There are ſome Ha- 
bits deſigned for particular Characters or 
Diſguiſes, which being very extraordinary, 
are paid out of the Purſe-ſtock, eſpecially 
when there are ſome Diverſions extraordinary 
in the Entertainment. | | 
In Frence the Spectators (I mean * 
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rhe Pit) have always behaved in a turbulent 
Manner. We ſee by a Regulation of the 
Civil Magiſtrate, made on the-5th of F. 
bruary 1 596, That every Perſon is probibite 
from doing any Violence in the Play-bouſe of 
Burgundy during the Time any Piece is per. 
forming, as likewiſe from throwing Stan, 
Duft, or any ather thing which may put th 
Audience into an Uproar, or create any Ty 
mult, &c. | 

Lewis XIV. reſolved to eſtabliſh 
and Tranquillity in public Shews: For thi 
effect (beſides the old Guard kept by the 
Crown) he ordered: every Perſon who dif 

turbed the Shew, either by whiſtling, or mak. 
ing any other Noiſe, to be kept in Priſon for 
a Year and a Day. This Law is ſtill in be 
ing, and is now and then reinforced by the 
Lieutenant of the Police. _ | 

The Theatres of France are built almoſt 
in the ſame Form with thoſe of Taly, which 
were the Models of all the reſt in Europe, ex- 
cept that beyond the Pit, there is a Place 
little elevated, called the Amphitheatr, 
This Amphitheatre has Seats, and is ſunk a 
little Jower than the firſt Row of Boxes, that 
all the Spectators may have the ſame free and 
open View of the Stage. There is alſo at 
the Foot of the Theatre a kind of Area, cal 
led the Orcheſtrum, which was formerly 


deſigned for the Muſic, but by 2 
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their Accommodation; the SpeQators may now 
have Scats there. The Entry to it is below 
the Theatre, and it accommodates about forty 
or fifty Perſons, who pay the ſame Price with 
the Stage; and when the Houſe is thronged, 
. dhe Women fit in it on little Seats without 
, Backs, juſt as they do on the Amphitheatre, 
* The Theatres here are very ſmall, having 
8 only. three Ranges of Boxes. There are not 
here (as in Tay] five or ſix Rows of Boxes; 
and the Pit in France contains no 
more than five or fix hundred Perſons ſtand- 
ing, and very much crowded. 

This Cuſtom of ſtanding in the Pit is not 
rery ancient in France, for it is evident that 
the Spetators had formerly Seats in it, as 
may be ſeen by a Book wrote by M. M. D. 
P. printed at Paris in 1668, entitled 1deas 
of the new Sbews. In this Piece ſome Ad- 
ices are given with regard to certain Uſages 
that needed Reformation ; and in ſpeaking 
of the Time immediately before a Play, the 
Author adviſes (in favour of the Citizens, and 
eſpecially the Ladies) to have ſome regard to 
their own Conveniency, and to take their Seats 
in the Pit, which would be a ſure and eaſy 
Expedient for nting Tumult and Diſor- 
ger fince People ſtand a far better Chance of 
being diſtinguiſhed when they fit than when 
they ſtand in a Crowd. This Cuſtom has 
deen followed-in bes ry re om lately erected 
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in the Fares of St. Germain and St. Laurent tion 
where both Women and Men have Seats 
only that in theſe two Theatres they ate þ 
modeſt as to call that the Parguet , hich 
othr Theatres i is called the Pit. 
As for the Hour of drawing the Curtain i 
— not always been the ſame; for on th 
12th of November 1609, the Civil 
ſtrate, with the Advice of the King's Procy 
rator, made a Regulation, by which the m 
dans. were ordered (from St. Martin's Dy 
Hill the-15th of February) to open their Dur 
at one © Cock, to begin the Entertainment wi 
fuch Perſons 'as ſhould be preſent at Two i 
#be: Afternoon, and to put an End to it at bi 
an Hour after Four at moſt . But it appen 
by the Book above cited, that this Regulatin 
Was not obſerved in 1668; for the Auth 
© ©. adviſes the Comedians, for their own Adu 
ttzage, to open their Doors in Winter half q 
Hour after Three, and in Summer . half x 
Hour after Four, from which we may cu 
—caulude that the Entertainments of his D 
I; WE > did. not begin till fix o Clock. The. fa 
Author complains of the Cuſtom the Spec 
*” «tors had of placing themſelves on the The 
tre, which by the bye ſtill continues; a 
tho it be vaſtly: n to AQtion, 
France they take no Exception at ths ſo mud 
4s it the Cuſtom; 7 
As to the Adminanc Money, oe; 
. * La Mary's Treatiſe of Policy. 
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lation of the Civil Magiſtrate in 1609, of 
u hich we have already ſpoke, (in order to 
U prevent the Comedians augmenting it at their 
bu WY Pleaſure) fixes it in theſe Terms: Comedians 
are bereby prohibited from taking more than 
ve for the Pit, and ten Sols for the Boxes and 
Galleries, &c. But this Price was augmented 
in proportion as Money roſe in its Value. 
Under the Reign of Lewis XIV. the firſt 
Boxes on the Theatre and the Orcheſtrum 
could not be had under three Livres, The 
ſecond Boxes and the Amphitheatre not un- 
der thirty Sols. The Pit not under fifteen 
Sols; and the third Row of Boxes not un- 


SI ©» 
= 
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er twenty. For about thirty Years under 
peu che fame Reign, the Entrance-Money for 
W rlays was raiſed a fourth for the Benefit of 


oſpitals; ſo that at preſent the Places in the 
firſt Boxes of the Stage, the Amphitheatre; 
and the Orcheſtrum coſt four Livres: The 


| a8WAmphitheatre within theſe few Years is the 
me Price with the Stage, becauſe in reality 
Dat contains the beſt Seats in the Houſe, The 
en ond Row of Boxes coſt forty Sols; the 


rd thirty, and the Pit twenty. 


” 


The Play-houſe has two Street-doors, one 
ading to the Pit only, the other. to all the 
ther Diviſions of the Houſe, On one 
ee of theſe Entrances there is a Place with 
Bare, thro which the Spectator receives a 
ket that introduces * either to the Pit 

| L 3 | 3 
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ot the other Places, and the Ticket is com 
monly marked with the Name of the $ey 
that is paid for. The Receiver of this, upot 
delivering it at the Inner- Door of the Pla 
Houſe, gets another there, marked County. 
marque, with the Name of the Place bei 
entitled to. Theſe Tickets are again deb 
vered to the People who are placed to ope 
the Boxes, to ſee the Company ſeated i 
them, and then to ſhut * up as ſoon u 
they contain eight Perſons, that is, four 
ä back Seat. Tha 
eight may be in one Box, Mea and Wore, 
and none of them know one another. Bu 
the Truth is, that ſometimes it is vc 
troubleſome Sitting there on account of th 
Lady's ar” x ; therefore to avoid the Inc 
veniency, the Ladies commonly ſend in th 
Morning, or the Night before, to beſpeaki 
Box for themſelves. Each firſt Box is qu 
valent to eight Places, and amounts to thiry 
two Livres, and they who hire it reſerve 1 
wholly to vw agen The fecond — 
pays in ion fixteen Livres, and w. 
Card 28 as they are upon a lew 
* with the Gallery, no Place can be kept ther, 
but by ſending a Servant without Livery u 
keep one, as is done on the Stage and Orchid 
nnen 21597 29.98 | 
- "The firſt Front-Box on the' right-hand I fer that 
called the rd Let dull R. 
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tat Side to the Bottom of the Play-houſe is 
en called the King's Side. The firſt Front- Box 
pot i on the left-hand is called the Queen's Box, 
. nd all the Range on that Side is called the 
10. Queen's Side; and indeed theſe Boxes are 
ei er afide for the King and Queen, whenever 
del Wi their Majeſties honour the Play-houſe with 
Pet Bl their Preſence, which happens very ſeldom, 
| 1 BY becauſe there is a Play-houſe at Court where 
nag the Players act as often as they receive Orders. 
pol BE If the Princes and Princeſſes of the Blood 
he BY come to the Phy-houſe, their Birth entitles 
nel, tem to the principal Boxes, even tho' they 
Ba BY may be hired by private People, who are in 
chat Caſe obliged to take up with inferior 


= 


Boxes. The Princes of the Blood commonly 
ſit upon the Stage, and then the Players make 
2 Pauſe in the Action, and all the Spectators 
rife out of Reſpect, and the Princes place 
themſelves in the firſt Seat, which is yielded 
by whoever poſſeſſes it; and when the Play 
is done, the Player who gives out the next 
Play makes a profound Reverence to them, 
and with all due refpe& craves their Permiſ- 
ion to give it out. 3 ; 
Formerly when a new Play had a Run, 
they acted it. every Day for two or three 
Months ſucceſſively, which fatigued the Ac- 
tors and Audience, eſpecially Strangers, who 
for that Time were obliged to take up with a 
dull Repetition of the fame Play. This 
8 Incon- 


5 


2 


III 
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Inconveniency is remarked by the Author i 
a little Book, entitled New Dzverfions; hut 
at preſent the new Plays are acted only every | 
other Day, fo that during the Run, the Spec. 
tators are entertained with other Plays. 
The firſt Opera ſung in Paris was in 
1645, the Cardinal Mazarine having cauſal 
Muſicians, an Architect, and all 
Workmen to come on ſe from Itoh; 
and it was exhibited in the Zittle Bourin 
where, by Order of the ſame Cardinal, other 
were exhibited for ſeveral Years followin 
with greater Magnificence, but they wer 
all Talian. The firſt was called La Trefs 
Teatrale della Trinta Pazza di giulb Stroxzi 
which had appeared in Ialy for ſame Ven 
before. ? MH 
As to the firſt French Opera, Mr. De 
rr p it in the Year 1672, and the 
. Dramatic Library places it i 
the fame Year in which the Abbe Perrin 
received the Royal Privilege, which was i 
1671, and which the Year afterwards revertt 
to Mr. Lully. Theſe firſt Operas were lik 
thoſe in Taly, eſpecially in Machinery; 
but fince the Taliam have left that off iti 
- diſuſed in all Places except in France, and 
eſpecially at Paris, where that Taſte fil 
prevails. It is true, it has never yet bet 
brought to that Pitch of Perfection as it vn 
in Zaly ; but ſtill it gives a * 


* 


the Spectators who love Machinery, which 


= do the more as it is to be met with 
den almoſt in no other Part of Europe but there. 
Spec. 48 France had no other Model from which 
ſhe could take her Opera but that of Vrahy, 
s I was tempted to think that Quinault had co- 
nk pied from them in his Opera. That of Projer- 
far WY bine was exhibited in Venicr in the Year 1644, 
tal; and the Proſerpine of Nuinault in 1680: 
rim WY That of Perſeus was acted at Venice in the 
then Year 166 5, and that of Quinauit at Paris in 
win 1682. In the Year 1639 the Opera of 
were Ar mida was exhibited at Venice, and the 
rele ame of Qzinault was exhibited at Paris in 
un WY 1686. It is very probable that theſe Subjects 
ren ſerved as a Model in ſome meaſure to the 


French Opera. I have not indeed examined 
theſe Talian Operas, having never ſeen them 
ated, therefore I can ſay no more on that 
dubject: But I am led into that way of 
thinking, becauſe in the Infancy of the Na- 
lan Opera, it often. conſiſted of very ſerious 
Tragedies, in which were introdueed the 
Characters of old Women, Bawds, and co- 
mical Serving- men; a Method intirely copied 
by 2umault in his firſt Operas. ' 112 

No Spectators fit upon the Stage in the 
Opera, becauſe that would be a great hinder- 
ance to the Execution of the Machinery, the 
Choruſes, and the Dancing, the Stage of the 
Opera being in its Contrivance nothing diffe- 
as L 4 rent 
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tent from that df the Pley-houſe, With 
regard to the Price it as double that of apy 
other Entertainment, 101 anne 0 K 
Preference of Places. 

From the: Year 1601 to the Year un 
incluſiwely, we reckon one hundred and 
irty two Operas, comprehending Cali 
and Pollux, and the two alias Operas ade 
at Paris, and including all that Either had 

or had not Succeſs. 

The Opera is ſurprizingly ma -nificent in 
the Prod and Quality of its Dreſſes; the 
Embroidery is but Tinſel, yet it Wot an en. 
cellent Taſte, and makes as fine a Shew a 
the beſt Dreſſes in the Play-houſe. The 
Diverfity and Gallantry of the Dancing: 


Dreſſes is magnificent and peculiar to 
France, and all is provided at the Expena of 
the Undertakers, . 


The dene of, the Stage; ob 
ra ate very handſome, but net to by 


lies with thoſe of [taly, the Smallnck WF This a 
of the Stage not admitting of their being ſonable 
either ſo large or ſo magnificent as thoſe d the E 
the vaſt Theatres of Venice, Milan, &c; But WW they ar 
their Dancing makes up for all their Dol BY they h 
ciency in Point of Decoration. leney; 
All Europe knows what a Capacity and {ent B 
Genius the French haue for and bow I nor th 
univerſally it is admired: and followed; how - imitate 
6 done i 
preſent, native 
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rreſent, ſome People pretend that true and 
-racefal Dancing is loft, and they condemn 
high Dancing, eſpecially in Women; others 
this to the ſm 


I —< zz” 


Beauty of an Attitude. I ſhall decide no- 
thing upon this Suby ly 1 ſhell lay be- 
fore the Readers a Reflection I have made. 
Formerly all the Dancers of the Opera in 
Germany and other Countries were brought 


. ©. a. — 


they commonly returned to France without 
leaving any Pupils who were capable to eſta- 
bliſn in chic Cn LINE tor French 
Dancing, except i i uet, the 
and Courant, &c. they were therefore ſtill obli- 
ged to recal the French Dancers; but at ay 
the Italian Nobility who travel, and who 
formerly were enchanted with the Dancing 
in the Opera at Paris are not only no longer 
ſurprized, but pretend that their own Coun+ 
try can. boaſt a Preference in this Science, 
This to me ſo much the more unrea- 
8 r in what 
Excellency of Dancing con 
they anſwer, that fot one top Dancer at DES 
they have a Dozen 9 Excel- 
lency; fyprn whence I conclude, that the pre- 
ſent Method of Dancing is neither the beſt 


imitated by Strangers, who never could have 
done it, had it been more and full of 
native Graces. PARALLEL 
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ooth Dancing and the 


from Paris; in a certait Term of Years 


nor the moſt difficult, as it can be ſo eaſily 
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5 | | Between the 2 
Baue, Spaniſh, — "A rencb 
8 IREATRE. r . 


HESE hive Theatres, bf which |] 
| have given a ſhort Hiſtory, were with- 
out Diſpute the firſt that Europe faw. The 
Original of the Stage in Spain and in Jt) 
is, as I have already remarked, wrapt up in 
fo thick a Veil of Obſcurity, chat to diffipate 
it ſeerns to me next to impoſſible, or to de- 
cide, for Certainty, which of them gave: 
Model to the other. On the one hand, the 
old Lalian Plays leave us in the dark as to 
the Time in which they appeared; on the 
other, no Spaniſh Play which I have ame 
with bears Date before the Year 1500, which 
would induce me to believe it to be later 
than the other, did not the Spaniards aſſen 
the contrary, *tho' without advanicing - one 
Proof to ſupport their Aſſertion. We ſhal 


therefore leave to theſe: two Nations the 4 * 
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ſure of contending for the Antiquity of their 
The Talians in their | firſt Theatrical Per- 
formances imitated, perhaps too ſetvily, Plau- 
tus and Terence: They however laid afide 
in their Plays the Cuſtoms and Man- 


ners of the ancient Romans, which agreed 
not at all with the Age they lived in. The 


Amours of the young Gentlemen with the 
Slaves, or with the Ladies of Pleaſure, were 
commonly the Subjects of the Latin Pieces. 
The Lalians copying after them, and think- 
ing Licentiouſneſs to be a neceſſary Quality 
in Comedy, ſubſtituted Intrigues with mar- 
ried Women, Tricks of Monks, Traffics of 
Procurers, and in ſhort the moſt ſcandalous 


and criminal Acts of corrupted Manners. 


In this they committed an inexxuſable Fault. 
In vain do they pretend that they aim at cor- 
tecting Licentiouſneſs, for when it is repre- 
ſented on the Stage, that Gayneſs and Looſ- 
neſs, with which it is accompanied, is apt to 
debauch the Minds of the Spectators; and 
even the Heart that is leaſt corrupted. is 
highly offendedat it; for which Reaſon Pru- 
dence ought to prevail with the Dramatic 
Writers to expoſe and cenſure only the Ridi- 
culous, the Images of Vice being too dange- 
rous. When the Talian Stage amended as 
to Scandal, it ſunk in Genius and Taſte, 
which makes it neceſſary, in reading their 

| Comedies, 
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Comedies in that Language, to be 90quainte 


with theſe licentious Pieces. 
The Samara, on the contrary, repre 
enitd nothing in their Comedies but honour. 
able Love between unmarried People. The 
Cuſtoms, 'by Jealouſy, introduced into Spain, 
afford room for Intrigne in theſe fort of Sub. 
jets, which in another would produce a Ply 
ſo uniform, as to be for the moſt Part void of 
bows Action, The romantic Point of Hs: 
nour, by which the Spaniſh Nation may be 
charkfteriſed; fills” up _grear Part of tber 
Theatrical Works. Their Servants 1 
not ſo freely by far, as in ITrah; but t 
make up for that, it is not unuſual to ben 
them imprecating and ſwearing by the whok 
Catalogue of Saints. The Mixture of the 
Sacred and Prophane is very frequent in the 
Los Autos 'Sacramentales, of which J have 
ſpoken. There is one in particular, entitled 
Le Chevalier de St. Sacrement. In this Co. 
medy we fee-a Church on Fire,” ſo 78 they 
deſpair” of extinguiſhing "it. "A Chevalier 
runs into the Flames, and —— with the 
Hoſt in his Hand. Tbis Action, which 
N would perhaps be ' condemned, 


Spain for a moſt reſpectſul Mark of 
A at the Spectators are at once edified 


Teal, 


and affected. In theſe Sort of Entertain- 
ments, Farce has its Share, which muſt be 
difagreeable to every Man of Senſe: 1 
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is that 


it in the whole, the Spaniſh 
ths he moſt Eaſc «ma be cut 


Works for the Theatre ace as — 
Countries, ſhe was not very flow in following 
them, but much more late in arriving at Per- 
feftion. Tragedy. itſelf was not 

from Licentiouſneſs. Rotrou began the Re- 
formation, Which was accompliſhed ſoon 
after by Corner lle. Moliere is the firſt that 
brought Go "Manners upon the Stage, tho, 

im They who immediately ſuc- 
ceeded him have "er _ looſe than- he.. 
But during the of thirty -Years, the 
French Stage has inceſſantly refined itſelf 
from that Fault, the Praiſe of which is due 
to the Audiences at Paris: It is owing to 
them that their Poets are checked, by denying 
their Applauſe to every thing that bears an 
Air of Indecency. We ſee Riſe given to 
Theatrical Repreſentations of a new Kind, 

the Traces of a Model of which we may 


| diſcern in the Spany/b Theatre, and ſome few 


in the — — but both very imperfect. 
There, arg hacer in the World of too 
low 
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5 Wea don't 7 Kijow if a Uiſcerning Reader will agree with 
dur Author in this Criticiſm, ſihce it is certain that as to 
Decency of Charatter Mofiere has been rr upon by 
few of his Succeſſors. 
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low a Station for Tragedy, and yet too high 
to deſcend. to that kind of  Drollery required 
by Comedy. They accommodate an Aion 
ſuitable to theſe Characters, and work it up 
with moving Circumſtances, which occaſion 
an agreeable Entertainment; and in its Con. 
ſequences this. kind of Comedy may 
good deal injure Tragedy, but it carries the 
Cataſtrophe inſenſibly to that Point where 
| Religion and Decency, requires it ſhould 
This Kind, as it had its Beginning but 
lately, is as yet imperfe&; for when the 
Circumſtances of the Piece ate as moving a 
thoſe of Tragedy, the Mixture of low Hu- 
mour which interpoſes, drives from our 
Minds that Concern | which we are res. 
dy to indulge. But it is eaſy to amend 
this Deficiency, and ſome bright Genius wil 
doubtleſs raiſe this new kind of Writing to 
Perfection +. e 


1181 a 1 . 
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I My Work was finiſh'd when [Ecole des Amis, wrote by 
Mr. De la 'Chaufſee, one of the Members of the French A. 
cademy appear'd. That Piece may ſerve as a Model for 
Productions of this kind. Some — — —.— 
ken it, as to pronounce it a writ in 

the incomparable Maliere; and not finding his comical Tum 
in it, (which indeed. ought to have no Place in a Work of 
its kind) have ſpoke too contemptibly of it, and by that 
means bave brought a greater Slur upon their own Judy 
ments than upon the Piece itſelf, pls, ul 
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ſuſtain a Dignity of Humour which may 
ariſe from the Subject itſelf; but this is a2 
perfection only attainable by a fertile Genius. 
The modern Authors will, without doubt, 
endeavour to perfect this Species of Comedy, 
fearing leſt they be reproached by the World, 
of having embraced this Kind, out of De- 
ſpair of attaining to the Sublime of Corneille, 
or the Humour and Wit of Moliere. 
la ſhort the French Theatre will ſuſtain 
its Glory, and every Day increaſe it, becauſe 

it produces Entertainments of a new Sort, 
when the Audience are tired with a Repe- 


tition of the old ones. © 1 
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HENS Origin of the firſt Dramatic 
Repreſentations in E had the ſame 
Riſe with thoſe of Haß, Spain, and France, 
I may venture to {ay that they copied from 
the Mimi of the Latins, while 11 like Vag- 
bonds they travelled up and down the Coun- 
try without Relerye-and- without Shame. 
In the Reign of Egward III, which began | 
in 1015, and ended in 1038, it is ſaid ina 
Book printed at London, that that good King 
ordained by Act of Parliament, that a Com- 
pany of Men called Vagrants, who had mad: 
Maſquerades throughout the whole City, lane, 
he Wbipt out of London, becauſe t 
ented ſcandalous es in the little die 
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and other Places where the Populace aſſem- 
ll | 

There is good Reaſon, tho' no Certainty, 
for believing that theſe ſcandalous Amule- f 
ments were of long ſtanding in the City of ; 
London, but were over-looked by all preced- | 
ing Kings. The fame happened in France = 
in the- Time of Charlemagne; and the Sta- 
tutes publiſhed by theſe two good Kings con- J 
ceal the Original of the Drama in theſe two 
Nations. | 

After ſo poſitive and rigorous a Decree in 
England, nothing that had the leaſt Reſem- 
blance of a Play could appear in London, or 
the reſt of the Kingdom, unleſs diſguiſed 
beneath the Veil of Religion. It was there= 
fore by theſe ſacred Repreſentations that the 
Theatre began to form itſelf in London, as 
before it had done in Paris. 

We find in a Book called The * Antiqui- 
ties of London, that under Richard II, who 
reigned in the Year 1378, the Clergy and 
the Scholars of St. Paul's School preſented a 
Petition to the King, praying his Majeſty, 
To prohibit a Company of unexpert People 
rom preſenting the Hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment, to the great Prejudice of the ſaid Clergy, 
who have been at great Charge and Expence, 
in order to repreſent NINE at Chriſtmas, 
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It is therefore in theſe Times that we can fix 
an Epocha for the Moral Repreſentations of 
the Old Teſtament in the City of Lond, 


We cannot ſay, however, that they began 
preciſely in that Year when the Petition, we 
mentioned before, was preſented. They 
might perhaps have been introduced a long 
time before; I am led to think thus by thek 
Words made uſe of in the Petition, A Con: 
pany of unexpert People. Had not the Clergy 
and the Boys of St. Paul's School been long 
exerciſed in Affairs of this Nature, and uſe 
to give ſuch Repreſentations to the Peopk, 
they would not have ſtiled Perſons, who 
undertook to repreſent the like, unexpert. 
But as no Exgliſb Hiſtorian, or other learned 
Perſon have treated this Subject ex profeſh, 
it is not poſſible to clear it from that Obſeu- 
rity in which it is left. We muſt therefor 
content ourſelves with eſtabliſhing its Epocha 
in the Year 1378, and ſaying, that the Uſe of 
theſe holy Repreſentations inſenfibly led them 
to the prophane Theatre. 

Richard II reigned twenty two Years, til 
the Year 1399. Suppoling that the Boys a 
St. Paul's School preſented their Petition the 
ſame Year that the King died, yet the fame 
Petition lets us know, that the Boys had 
played theſe Myſteries ſome time before, 
and that for Money. And we know the 
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at St. Maur before 1398. It is therefore 
evident that the Eſtabliſhment of a public 
Theatre in England was before that in 
France. I do not believe that the Engh/h 
preceded the French in the acting of Myſte- 


nes, which were in France many Years be- 


fore the Repreſentation at Sr. Maur; and 
much leſs Ground have we for diſputing 
with the Engliſb their being the firſt that 
expoſed their Entertainments publickly, and 
for Money. | | 

The Enghſh Chronicles ſpeak of a pro- 
phane Repreſentation, which is commonly 
in that Country ſaid to be the firſt they had. 
Theſe * Chronicles fay, that 

The 7th Day of May 1520, the King 
cauſed a Maſquerade to be prepared, and or- 
dered a Stage to be raiſed in the Great Hall at 
Greenwich, Sc. The King, Queen, and 
Nobility came there to the Repreſentation of a 
good Comedy of Plautus. 

We are therefore to believe that from the 
Year 1378 to 1520, no prophane Farces 
appeared at London either mixt with the ſa- 
cred, or diſtinct from it, as happened in 
France, And if really that Good Comedy of 
PlauTuUs was the firſt that appeared, we 
muſt yield to the Engliſb the Merit of hav- 
ing opened their Stage with a GOOD prophane 
Piece, whilſt the other Nations in Eu | 
began theirs with the moſt wretched Farces. 

m_ The 
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The ſame thing may be faid with regard to 
Tragedy, the firſt of which was played be. 
fore Queen Elizabeth; and we find in the 
Appendix to the Lives of the Engliſh Dra. 
matic Poets, that 

* The Lord Buckburft, afterwards Earl 
* of Dorſet, writ, in Conjunction with Mr, 
Norton, a Tragedy, valued in thoſe Days, 
« of which there were three Impreſſion 
The Title to the firſt Edition is Foxes 
te and PoRRFx printed in 8vo. at London in 
« 1565 by G. G.“ 

The ſecond Edition was printed by Con- 
ſent of the Authors with this Title, © The 
Tragedy of Forrex and Porrex without 
Augmentation or Diminution, as it Was 
te acted before the _ nine Years ago 
that is, on the 18th of Fanuary 1565, * 
the Gentlemen of the Inner-Temple, printed 
in 8vo. at London. 

The Title of the third Edition is, The 
Tragedy of Gorbeduc, of which three Act 
« are written by Thomas Norton, and the 
© other two by Thomas Sackville, publiſhed 
< as it was preſented before the Queen in 
« the Inner-Jemple, printed in 4to. in La- 
* don 1590.” In this laſt Edition + the Er- 
gliſb Writer lets us know that they _—_ 


— 


+ A Miſtake : For Buckburſt was called Sackvilk, 
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the Title and the Name of one of the Au- 
thors : I can't imagine for what Reaſon. 

Thus we ſee the firſt perfect Comedy and 
the firſt perfect Tragedy of the Engliſh, 
which gives not a little Glory td that Nation. 
The Perfection of the Comedy is not to be 
queſtioned, ſeeing it was one of the good 
Comedies of Plautus. But as to the Tra- 
gedy I don't know, if upon the ſole Report 
of that Writer, who ſpeaks in its Praiſe, and 
is influenced by its great Reputation, if we 
may form the ſame Opinion of it, and im- 
plicitely rely upon the Judgment of that 
Age, It was the firſt Tragedy that had 
appeared in that Country. The French, 
their Neighbours, could ſhew them no Ori- 
ginal fit to copy after, becauſe what they had 
were very low. And 1taly, whoſe Theatre 
had attained to the higheſt Pitch. of its 
Glory, was at too great a Diſtance for Eng- 
land to imitate, We may therefore doubt of 
the Perfection of this firſt Engliſb Tragedy 
and altho' in that Age it might have been 
accounted excellent, yet might it not be fo in 
reality: We ſhall form a better Judgment of 
this in proſecuting the Hiſtory of their 
Theatre. 1 

In the Life of Shakeſpear prefixed to his 
Works, we read that © in the Year 1 590 there 
were profeſſed Comedians in London, but th 
had no eſtabliſhed Theatre, and played no 
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had no Idea 1. 
them in London. Tho' this is ſpeaking 


Tragedies, for then they 


poſitively, yet it appears to be falſe, becaut 
Tragedy was known in the Pres Part of 


that Reign, if that, of which we have given an 


Account, was acted. It is not to be thought 
that in the Space of twenty five Years which 
had paſſed ſince Gorbeduc appeared, all Re. 
membrance of it could be effaced ; the three 
Editions which I have mentioned were cer- 
tainly ſufficient to preſerve its Mem 
Wherefore I think that to judge rightly of 
this, we ſhould conclude that Tragedy was 
unknown in England, becauſe Gorbeduc was 
the only one, and it not having been acted in 
Public, but confined to the Court, the com- 
mon Players not having a Reliſh for it, per- 
haps this kind of Dramatic Poetry was un- 
known till Shakeſpear's Time. 

William Shakeſpear for a ſmall Trip of 
Youth was obliged to leave the Country and 
come up to London, where he commenced 
Player. He was bleſſed with Genius and 
Capacity; and wrote a Comedy much liked 
by Queen Elizabeth. She, to expreſs her 
Regard for. Shakeſpear, granted a Patent to 
the Comedians, declared them her Servants, 
with pro- 


oo 
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and formed them into a Company, wi 
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2 Appointments, and the Uſe of a Thea- 


2g the Year 1596 Shakeſfear, at the Age 
of thirty three, gave the World his firſt Tra- 
gedy of Romeo and Juliet; and the Year 
after he produced Richard II. 

James I, who ſucceeded Queen Elizabeth, 
by a Licence confirmed the Privileges of that 
Company of Comedians: He named nine 
new Actors, and ſtiled them his Servants. 
This Licence is conceived in Terms, Part of 
which I think neceſſary to repeat ; it ſays 
towards the End, And we permit them to 
perform the ſaid Plays, Tragedies, Inter- 
hs Fad des, Moral Pieces, Paſtorals, Stage- 
« Plays, and ſuch like in Public, and for 
te their greater Advantage, (when the Infection 
e of the Plague ſhall ceaſe) as well in our 
* Houſe called the Globe, in our County of 
« Surry, as in the Cities, Halls, Public 
« Places, or any other privileged Place, and 
* in any Borough of our faid Kingdom.” 

In this Licence of James I. two Things 
arg remarkable. In 1603, when it was pub- 
liſhed by the King, the Engh/b Comedians 
performed all theſe ſeveral kind of Theatrical 
Repreſentations, , that we find mentioned in 
their Charter: This Theatre therefore muſt 
have been of long ſtanding, fince all the dif- 
ferent kinds of Dramatic Poems were then 
known, which could not-be expected in the 
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Practice of twenty or thirty Years. Mention 
in the Licence is likewiſe made of public 
Places, and which lets us fee that in England 
as well as in France, they uſed upon Scaffold, 
- _ to play as well moral as prophane Play, 
Plays being twice mentioned, firſt ingly, and 


a little lower with the Addition of Stage. 
Plays, leads us to know that two Species of 
Comedy are ſpoken of: Thus making appa- 
rent Diſtinction between thoſe that were 
played in public Places, and thoſe played on 
an eſtabliſhed Theatre. We are therefore 
forced to conjecture, that during the two 
hundred Years from 1378, moral Repreſen- 
tations and prophane Farces had been per- 
Formed, and that they were at leaſt tolerated 
by che Kings, tho' not licenced by their Au- 
thority. 

Before Shakeſpear embraced the Profeſſion 
of a Player, there was a Theatre in Londa, 
that is to ſay, Dramatic Performances had 
been exhibited there for a long time. It 
is true that little Mention is made of it, 
only in the Life of that Poet we read, that 
to him we owe Ben. Johnſon, who by his 
Encouragement writ his Comedies. Thus 
by theſe two Poets, the greateſt that their 
Age or Country ever produced, England is 
enabled to fix the Epocha of her Theatre. 

It is ſurpriſing that Tragedy firſt roſe in 
England by every Horror that human Ima- 


gination 
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ination can ſuggeſt, and that the Taſte for 
it ſtill remains, notwithſtanding the Attempts 
of ſome Authors, who have endeavoured to 
ve it another Turn. I have examined into 
the Reaſon of it, and tho' I may be miſta- 
ken, yet ſhall I always ſpeak what I think. 
It ought not to be queſtioned that the 
chief Aim of a Dramatic Writer is to pleaſe 
the Spectators, and that to do this, he muſt be 
acquainted with the Bent of their Inclina- 
tions. When the Poet fancies he has attained 
to that Knowledge, he ſtudies to ſet before 
them Images and Actions ſuitable to the 
Taſte of that Nation for which he writes, 
When that is ſuppoſed, it muſt be granted 
that Theatrical Pieces let us into the general 
Character of their ſeveral Countries, and that 
without any other Light than what is ſtruck 
out of the ancient and modern Plays, we 
might judge that the Grecians were violent 
and given to Pleaſure ; that the Romans were 
ſenſual, but always with an Air of Gran- 
deur; With the Romans we may rank the 
Itahans, with ſome little Difference; we 
may ſay that the Quality of the Spantargs is 
a noble Braveneſs, that they are punctilious, 


and myſterious ; and the French, on the other 


hand, are witty, airy, and gay to Exceſs: 
And of all theſe different Characters, I don't 
know if any is far diſtant from Truth. One 
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therefore might be tempted to believe fron 
Shakeſpear's preſenting to them the moſt hor. 
rible Objects, that the Eng//b are cruel, inex. 
orable, and next to inhuman, whereas indeti 
nothing is leſs true. The Engl;/þ are gentk 
humane, extremely polite, but generally pen. 
five to Exceſs. It is this laſt Quality tha 
forms their general Character, as their own 
Writers agree. Let us proceed. 
The Engliſb Dramatic Poets have, beyond 
Imagination, ſtained their Stage with Blood; 
of this I ſhall give you two Examples onh, 
In the Tragedy of Hamlet, five principal Chu. 
racters die violent Deaths during the Action 
About the middle of the Play we fee the Fu. 
neral of a Princeſs; the Grave is dug on the 
Stage, ' out of which are thrown Bones and 
Skulls: A Prince comes then and takes up: 
Skull in his Hand, which the Grave- digg 
informs him was the Skull of the late King! 
eſter; he makes a moral Diſſertation upon 
the Skull of the Jeſter, which is reckoned 
Maſter- piece: The Audience liſten with 
Admiration, and applaud with Tranſpon: 


And it is for that Scene that the major Part o« 


the Spectators reſort to the Play-houſe whe 
Hamlet is performed. In the Tragedy d 
the Moor of Venice, among other Things, the 
Moor inflamed with Jealouſy, goes to ſearci 
for his Wife, who lies awake in Bed; be 
ſpeaks with her, and after ſtrong Conflicts 
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between Love and Rage, he reſolves to be 
revenged, . and ſtrangles her before the Eyes 
of the Spectators. Were I to give a Detail 
of every thing horrible that is to be found in 
Engliſh Tragedy, it would be hard to be per- 
ſuaded of the Exgliſb being ſo very gentle 
and humane, as I have painted them, and as 
they are in Effect: We ſhould rather be in- 
duced to think, that the Poet preſented for 
the Entertainment of his Countrymen, what 
was moſt agreeable to their Cruelty and 
Ferocity. If that was not his Motive, why 
did he entertain the Nation with Objects fo 
terrible? After all theſe Reflections, I will 
venture to give my Opinion. 

The principal Character of the Engliſb is, 
that they are to be plunged in Contemplation, 
as I obſerved before. It is owing to this 
their penfive Mood, that the Sciences of the 
moſt ſublime Nature are by the Writers of 
that Nation handled with much Penetration, 
and- that Arts are carried to that Pitch of 
perfection which they are now arrived at; 
becauſe their native Melancholy ſupplies them 


with that Patience and Exactneſs which : 


other Countries have not. | 
To purſue my Reaſoning ; I believe that 
were there to be exhibited on their Stage, Tra- 
gedies of a more refined Taſte, that is, ſtript 
of thoſe Horrors that ſully the Stage with 
Blood, the Audience - would perhaps fall 
DES aſleep. 
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aſleep. The 
Dramatic Writers had of this Truth, leg 


Experience which their earlieſt 


them to eſtabliſh this Species of Tragedy, to 
raiſe them out of their contemplative Moods 
by ſuch bold Strokes as might awaken them, 
For the fame Reaſon, the Enxgliſb Come. 
dies are crowded with Incidents, inſomuch 
that having adapted to their Stage ſome 
French Plays, the Authors have doubled the 
Intrigue, or they have joined them with an- 
other Plot to keep the Spectator in Breath, 
and not allow him Time to wander with hi 
Thoughts. The Miſer of Moliere among 
others, which in the Original is perhaps too 
full of Intrigue, has much more in the Ex 
gliſb Tranſlations. Harpagon's Miſtreſs, in 
order to raiſe his Averſion, making great Ex- 
pence at the Charge of the old Fellow, occa- 
fions an additional Intrigue to that Play, 
which increaſes the Plot beyond meaſure. 
I have faid that the Engliſb Poets, with 
Deſign to make lively Impreſſions on the 
Imaginations of the Spectators, fill their 
Tragedies with Horror, and over-charge their 
Comedies with Incidents; with regard to 
The latter we may add that they have form'd 
Scenes and Dialogues obſcene to Exceſs, It 
is not my Deſign to particulariſe any Co- 
medy of that Sort which I have ſeen actel 
at London, but I ſhall refer to Mr. Colker's 


Criticiſm on the Exgliſb Stage. He 3 
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the Poets of his Country with their Licenti- 


ouſneſs; and by comparing the ancient Stage 


with the modern, he ſhews them that no 
Inſtance of Licentiouſneſs on that Stage was 
ever equal to what appears on the Engliſb 
Theatre: But the Obſcenities and the Com- 
plication of Events in Comedy, have at leaſt 
as much Force to move the Audience, as the 


Horror in their Tragedy has Power to 


touch them. It is, perhaps, by Deſign that 
the Authors have written in the Taſte which 
we now have remarked, It were to be 
wiſhed that theſe Spectators, as well as the 
Poets, were once well convinced of the true 
Object of Dramatic Pieces; for the Terror 
which ought to be inſpired by Tragedy, con- 
fiſts not in the Effuſion of Blood, and the 
Repreſentation of Death. | 

In ſhort Oedipus who tore out his Eyes, 
and Jocaſta who hang'd herſelf, do not fo 
much touch the Audience, as the Reflection 
of Oedrpus on being guilty of Inceſt and Parri- 
cide, Had Athahab actually perpetrated the 
Maſſacre of the High Prieſt and Levites, as 
ſhe threatned, we ſhould not be ſo ſenſibly 
touched, as by her Converſation with young 
foas, with Deſign to carry him away and 
deſtroy him. Does not every one tremble in 
Ipbigenia, thro the Fear of ſeeing the Daugh- 
ter ſacrificed by her Father? Are we not 


affected in the ſame manner in Phocas, who 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral times is the Point of cau 
his Son to be killed without knowing him, 
The Horror which reigns in theſe two Ez. 
gliſh Tragedies that I have named, and in al 
the others; has not ſuch Force to affeg 
and touch the Spectators, as the real Terr 
of which I have given ſome Inſtances, 

I can't tell what Hopes to entertain of the 
Reformation of the Engl:/þ Theatre, but we 
have Proofs to believe it will not - be ſudden. 
It is now twenty five Years ſince Mr. Adi. 
for's Cato appeared at London with the uni 
verſal Applauſe of the whole Nation. With. 
out entering into the Merits of that Tragedy, 
let us only obſerve with what Judgment the 
Poet choſe a Subject in which both the Pa- 
ties of the Nation were at the ſame Time 
intereſted, and he conducted it in ſuch a Man- 

ner, that both were equally pleaſed. 
It is Mr. Aadiſon who has with admirabk 
Art put in Execution the grand Point of 
which I have ſpoken, to ſtudy well the Incl. 
nations of the Spectators, in order to pleaſe 
them. One would imagine that this "Tr 
gedy would have new-modelled the Engi/þ 
Stage: But the new Tragedies fince that 
Time writ in the ancient Taſte, and particu- 
larly one of the lateſt, entitled George Bars. 
_ well, which met with great Succeſs, leave us 
no Ground to preſume that ever there will be 
a Change at all, They ſay, however, — 
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they bave begun to exhibit ſome Things in 
the refined Taſte, which met with no bad 
Reception from the Public. Was this ſuc- 
ceſsful Beginning proſecuted to Advantage 
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formidable Rival. No Force or Beauty is 
wanting in the Engliſb Language, to expreſs 
the noble Sentiments and ſublime Thoughts 
with which their Tragedies are filled. Nor 
has it leſs Elegance for Wit and Humour in 
Comedy, which is often ſet off with more 
Spirit than in the Plays of other Coun- 
ties. 
Amongſt the Crowd of Exrgh/h Poets, 
Mr. Congreve is moſt efteemed for Comedy. 
He was perfectly acquainted with Nature; 
and was living in 1727, when I was in Lan- 
im; J converſed with him more than once, 
and found in him Taſte joined with great 
Learning. It is rare to find many Dramatic 
Poets of his Stamp. The Architecture of 
their Play-houſe is beautiful and commodious. 
All the Pit is in Form of an Amphitheatre, 
where both Sexes fit promiſcuouſly, which 
afford a very agreeable Sight. There is but 
one Row of Boxes, and above are two Gal- 
leries with Benches one above another, where 
People fit. It is about forty Years fince 
the Engiiſb Nobility went into the Taſte of 
9 8 3 Talian 
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were the Engliſb Poets guided by Reaſon and 
Truth, the Spectators might improve, and the 
French Stage in a little Time meet with a 
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acting Comedies and Tragedies, which ar 


| Actors in Italy and France come far ſhort d 


miſlead the Audience. To form the better 
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nor have I been fingular in my Opinion, that 
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Ealian Operas, which they ſupport wit  5pea 
great Magnificence, and at an aſtoniſhing Wl ſtanc 
Expence. They draw to London the belt Wl notw 


Singers in Taly, who leave their Country lf in di 
without any Regret, tho there Muſic mem Will Eg 
with very great Encouragement. The Price; the E 
for Admiſhon into the Houſe are much the ought 


fame as at Paris. 
There are commonly two Theatres for 


nobly ornamented with Decorations and 
Dreſſes. As to the Actors, if after forty five 
Years Experience I may be intitled to gi 
my Opinion, I dare advance chat the bel 


thoſe in England. The Italian and Hun 
Players, far from endeavouring at that happy 
Imitation of Nature and Juſtneſs which 
forms the Beauty of Action, affect a forced, 
Riff Manner of Acting, which never fails to 


Judgment of both, let us compare them 
impartially. The Engli/b — copy 
Truth, and are at great Pains not to flag on 
the Stage. As for me, I have always thought, 


pure fimple Nature would be cold upon the 
Stage. This I have experienced in ſeveral 
Comedians. Wherefore the Action ſhould 
be heightned a little, and without ſtraying too 
far from Nature, ſome Art added in the 
. 
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ith Wl Speaking. As a Statue to be placed at a Di- 
ing ſtance ſhould be bigger than the Life, that, 
x& Wl notwithſtanding the Diſtance, it may appear 
in due Proportion to the Spectators, fo the 
«ts i Egli, Actors have the Art, if I may uſe 
ices BY the Expreſſion, to heighten Nature, ſo as it 
the BY ought to be ſhown at a Diſtance, to let us 
ſe that it is pure Nature which they re- 
for Wi preſent. When I was at London a thing hap- 
ar WM pened, which, for its ſingularity, deſerves 
and Notice. At the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn- 
fire BY Fields 1 happened to be at the Acting of a 
vive comedy, the principal Plot of which I was 
belt WH: Stranger to, but with Eaſe could under- 
ſtand an Epiſode, which the Author with- 
out doubt had placed in the Intrigue: It is 
ppy chat Scene which we have ſo often ſeen in 
hich Cin Medecine. The fole Alteration that 
ced, is made therein, is the introducing an old 
Man in Place of a Footman, who by his 
ttt WY Buſtle excites the Laughter of the Audience, 
dem while he” places himſelf in the room of a 
opy dead Body which the Phyfician is to diſſect. 


S 


The Scene was thus diſpoſed ; the amorous 
old Gentleman entertains himſelf with a 
Footman belonging to his Miſtreſs's Houſe ; 
the Footman either hears, or pretends to 
hear, a Noiſe, and defires the old Fellow to 
lide himſelf; all the Doors being locked, he 
adviſes him to place himſelf on the Board on 
which the Body is laid. After ſome Diffi- 
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culties made, the old Man conſents to it, and 
does preciſely what Criſpin does in the Frey; 
Comedy: But to give it the greater Air d 
Truth, the Footman makes the old Man 
ſtrip to bis Shirt; the Operator comes; Chi. 
rurgical Inſtruments are brought; he puy 
himſelf in order to begin the Diſſection; thy 
old Man cries out, and the Trick is diſco 
He who acted the old Man executed it i 

the niceſt Perfection, which one could 
in no Player who had not forty Years Exer. 
ciſe and Experience. I was not at all afts 
niſhed in one reſpect, but I was charmed noy 
to find another Mr. Guerin, that excellent 
Comedian, Maſter of the Company at Pari 
which had the Misfortune to loſe him in ou 
Time. I was miſtaken in my Opinion the 
a whole Age would not produce ſuch another 
when, in our own Time, I found his Matd 
in England, with the ſame Art, and wit 
Talents as fingular. As he played the Pat 
of an old Man, I made no manner of doub 
of his being an old Comedian, who, inſtru& 
ed by long Experience, and at the ſame tim 
aſſiſted by the Weight of his Years, had pet 
formed it fo naturally. But how great ws 
my Surpriſe, when 1 learn'd that he was: 
young Man of about twenty fix! I. could 
not believe it; but I own'd that it might 
be poſlible, had he only uſed a N 15 
| oken 
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broken Voice, and had only an extreme Weak- 
neſs poſſeſſed his Body, becauſe I conceived 
it poſſible for a young Actor, by the Help 
of Art, to imitate that Debility of Nature to 
ach a Pitch of Exactneſs; but the Wrin- 
kles of his Face, his ſunk Eyes, and his looſe 
and yellow Cheeks, the moſt certain Marks of 
z great old Age, were inconteſtable Proofs 
zzainſt what they faid to me. Notwith- 
ſanding all this I was forced to ſubmit to 
Truth, becauſe I knew for certain that the 
Actor, to fit himſelf for the Part of the old 
Man, ſpent an Hour in dreſſing himſelf, and 
hat with the Aſſiſtance of ſeveral Pencils he 


”ESFE EE 


len WW: Puiſed his Face ſo nicely, and painted ſo 
ors, W-:ctificially a Part of his Eye-brows and Eye- 
0 out ds, that at the Diſtance of ſix Paces it was 
tha mpoſſible not to be deceived. I was deſi- 
thee dus to be a Witneſs of this myſelf, but Pride 


indered me; ſo knowing that I muſt be 


vil ſhamed, I was ſatisfied with a Confirmation 
ue it from the other Actors. Mademoiſelle 
lou! among others who then ſhone upon 


at Stage, confeſſed to me, that the firſt time 
be aw him perform ſhe durſt not go into a 
aſlage where he was, fearing leſt ſhe ſhould 
row him down ſhould ſhe happen to touch 
um in paſſing by. | 


coul 1 fatter myſelf that this Digreſſion will 
ang ot be altogether uſeleſs; it may let us know 
8 2 o what an Exactneſs the Engliſʒ Comedians 
c0 | 


N 2 carry 
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the Imitation of Nature, and may fery 
for a Proof of all that I have advanced d 
the Actors on the Engliſb Theatre. 
Reaſon alone ſketched out the firſt Rules 
of the Theatre in the Grecian Tragedie: 
Ariflotle eſtabliſhed an Art, and made the 
Laws for us; the Latins adopted them, and 
Moderns have confirmed them by the Heap 
of Poems, by the ſo great Number of Dr. 
mas, which the 7takans, and, ſtill more, the 
French have already, and yet continue t 
ſupply us inceſſantly with. One therefor 
can't ſtep afide from theſe Rules without 
incurring the Cenſure of the whole World 
Otherwiſe nothing can be objected to the 
Engliſb Poets, but their having received: 
particular Maxim, which differs from thek 
of other Countries, and which does n 
want its Defenders to ſupport it. In ſuch: 
general Agreement of Opinions authorized 
by Good-Senſe, I am perfuaded that the 
Men of Learning in England are ſenſible d 
the Irregularity of their Stage, and that (lik 
the Spaniards) they are the firſt who take 
Notice of it. Were it permitted to depat 
from theſe Rules, which Reaſon itſelf hath 
dictated, the Engliſb Theatre would be abi 
to balance in Reputation both the Ancient 
and the Modern. The Excellence of the E. 
gliſh excels all the Beauties which the other 
Theatres in Europe can ſhew us; * 
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ſome time or other the Engh/b Poets would 
ſubmit themſelves to the three Unities of the 
Theatre, and not expoſe Blood and Murder 
before the Eyes of the Audience, they would 
at leaſt partake of that Glory which the 
other more perfect modern Theatres enjoy. 
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FLEMISH and DUTC 
THEATRES. 


"Las AB. E Flemiſh and Dutch Theatres 
0 cougnht to be conſidered but as one 
2 and the ſame, fince they uſe one 


RK common Idiom: For the Flemiþ 
—— being no other than the Dut 
Tongue corrupted by the Neighbourhood a 
the Walloons and Picards, thoſe who har 
wrote in Flanders made Uſe of the Du 
Idiom as the nobleſt and fulleſt of Energy, 
and which approached neareſt to the Mother 
Tongue, which is the German. They both 
went under the Name of the Flemiſh Ther 
tre, when the two Nations were under the 
Government of the ſame Maſter, and their 
Sovereigns reſided in Flanders; but fince the 
diſmembering of the United Provinces, we 
muſt ſpeak of them ſeparately, It was _ 
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the Repreſentations of Myſteries, that the 
Theatre of Flanders had its Riſe, as the 
others had, with this Difference however, 
that as ſoon as the French Nation grew po- 
liſhed, it perceived the Indecency which the 
Simplicity of theſe firſt Repreſentations con- 
cealed, and by degrees they gave Place to 
Shows better underſtood and more regular : 
But Flanders had not had the ſame Advan- 
tage, for Theatrical Shows having ceaſed in 
that Country, the Simplicity, void of all. Po- 
lteneſs and Taſte, remained in its original 
State. I could even be tempted to believe, 
that the Flemiſh as well as the Dutch took 
for their Model, at their firſt ſetting out, the 
Ei Theatre rather than the French, ſeeing 
that they followed the ſame Method, and 


lid not adopt the French Theatre but fince 
butch Corneille, At the Time when the Flemi/b 
d a Fbeatre might have been brought to Perfec- 
bar tion (after the Example of other Nations) 
ut BN their Sovereigns changed the Place of their 
19), Refidence, and ever ſince that Period we may 
ber. Gay it has ceaſed entirely. They have been 


now a long time without a Theatre; and all 
be. that they preſerve, is the Repreſentation of the 
tie BY Poſion, in the ſame Simplicity and Groſſneſs 
ber with which it began, and which is acted 
the BY at certain Times of the Year by Societies of 
ne Burghers, who act alſo ſometimes paltry 
on BY Tranſlations of French Comedies. In ſhort, 

| N 4 wp 
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we may ſay that ſince the Year 1 566, from 
the Time of the Civil Wars, the Flemiſb 
Theatre has not ſubſiſted: It was not fo in 
Holland, where it has been cultivated ; and! 
ſhall ſpeak- of their 'Theatre alone, in the 
Sequel. The Dutch Theatre had its Orig. 
nal from what they 
den Ryckers Kameren, Companies or Societies 
of Rhetoricians and Poets, who may be 
compared to the firſt Troubadours of Pro, 
vence, as I ſhall ſhew: more fully in the De. 
ſcription of the German Theatre. : Tbeſ 
Companies took their Origin from the * naty- 
ral Poetical Genius of the Nation, (which is 
ſo great, that even their moſt ancient Chroni- 
cles are in Verſe) and the Ea 


call in that Country Re. 


gerneſs of the 
e for Shows. | 


P | | 

"Thee Societies were alſo common in Bra. 
bant: They had fourteen at Antwerp; that 
of the Gil li- Flower, and that of the Oliv 
Branch were the moſt diſtinguiſhed : There 
were | nineteen at Gbent; they had 


This Genius is ſtill the ſame, but better regu 
any Perſon of Diſlinction is married, dies, is promoted, &. 
the Poets immediately take the Field, and ten, fifteen, or 
twenty Epithalamiums, Elegies, or Panegyrics appear, all 
which are printed in the ſame manner as the 


Paris. 


way be proved by a ColleQion of Allegorial 
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Hilland in almoſt every City, as Harlem, 
Gouda, Schiedam, Alcmaar, Leyden, Ulatr- 
lige, Rotterdam, I &c. This Cuſtom did 
not prevail in the Cities alone, but alſo in 
many Villages. In the Year 1708 they had 
fill one in the Village of Yoorſchootten near 
and another in the Village of Loo 
duynen near the Hague; and there is now 
atually one of them in the great Village of 
Vaſſenaar near Leyden. oval 
The Members of theſe Societies were 

Wits of the Place, who were applied to 
for Epithalamiums, for Elegies, for Panegy- 
ics, or Compliments, when any one was 
preferred to an Office, as I have ſaid before. 
The fame compoſed Theatrical Pieces, 
which they acted in the Soczety-Room (thus 
they are entitled Namerſpel, that is, Soczety- 
Plays) and very often in the Country 
in the Time of Fairs (Kermit) in public 
upon Scaffolds. Seldom had they any Wo- 

* men; 


* 
— 


3 


Chent, printed in 1539. And by another Collection of fifty 
Peces, Allegories, Prologues (Voeorſpel) or Farces (Naſ 
repreſented by the fourteen Chambers of Arvers. Printe 
by Silvius at Anvers in 1562. | 


t Konſlonende Fuweel, or the Jewel of Art, is a Proof of 
this. It is a Collection of fourteen Allegorical Pieces, com- 
poſed and repreſented by ſeveral Chambers of Orators at 
Harlem, printed at Z uu in 1607 ; and Ulaerdinge Rederykſberg 
(the Parneſſus of Ulaerdinge) or a Collection of ſixteen Pieces 
ee of the Chambers in Ulaerdinge, printed in 
1017, Oe. 
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men; they were Men who ited the 
Characters. Oftentimes theſe Reden Rycber 
(Poets) of one Village went to perform their 
Pieces at the Fair of another Village, which 
in its Turn did the like to the other; or the 
Societies tranſported themſelves. in a Body to 
aſſiſt at certain Feaſts and Repreſentations in 
another Town or Village; and this they di 
with Ceremonies, almoſt the ſame with tho 
obſerve in France, when the Companies 
of the Arquebuſe (Gunſmiths) of one Town 
go to ſhoot for the Prize in another ; and 
ſometimes there were Societies, who even per. 
formed from one Town to another, and dil. 
puted the Prize of Wit, and after the Perfor. 
mance was over, the Wits of the Company 
recited Extempore Pieces, or Madrigals, Son- 
nets, Sc. Such was the Origin of the Durch 
Theatre, of which it would be difficult to 
fix the Epocha, fince that poetical Genius 
and that Paſſion for Shows, Dancing, and 
Songs, are as ancient as the Nation itſelf: 
However it is probable that theſe Societis 
were eſtabliſhed before the Burgundy Family 
reigned in the Country. 0 
The moſt ancient Piece of the Duc 
Theatre is De Spiegel der Minne (the Mirror 
of Love) by Colin Van Ryſſek, printed at 
Haerlem in 1561, in 8vo. In the ancient 
Tragedies they repreſent the Action juſt as it 
happened : Thus in the Story 3 
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and Horn, they cut off the Heads of theſe 
two Earls upon the Stage; in another Piece 
the Hero ſtabs himſelf, and falls down dead, 
after having deluged the Stage with the Blood 
contained in a Bladder which he had under 
his Arm: Haman in his Tragedy is hanged, 
and Mordec ai makes the Tour of the Thea- 
atre mounted on a Rofinante. In Tamerlane, 
that Prince appears on Horſeback with Ba- 
jazet : In ſhort, in the Death of Conradin 
King of Naples, an Officer goes to take him 
out of his Dungeon, to lead him to the 
Scaffold, whither he is accompanied by two 
Prieſts, one habited like a Biſhop, the other 
like a Cardinal. Another Singularity of 
their ancient Theatre is, that which they call 
Vertoning (the Repreſentation) ; they let down 
the Curtain in the midſt of an Act, and 
range the Actors upon the Stage, ſo that they 
repreſent, after the Manner of Pantomimes, 
ſome principal Action of the Subject. Thus 
in Gyſbrecht van Aemſtel, they lift up the 
Curtain, and on the Stage are repreſented the 
Soldiers of Egmond, Enemy to Gyſbrecht, 
who ſack a Convent of Nuns, where 
every Soldier has one, whom he uſes at his 
Diſcretion : 'The Abbeſs is ſtretched out in 
the midſt of the Theatre, holding on - her 
Knees the venerable Goſwin, the exiled Biſhop 
of Utrecht, maſſacred in his Pontifical Robes, 
his Mitre on his Head, and the Croſs —— 
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Hand. At the End of the Siege of Leyden ther: 
are eight'or ten living Emblems to 
the Weight of the Spaniſh Tyranny, the 
Valour of the Dutch, Religion — 
Acts re-eſtabliſhed, Ge. — upon the 
Stage upwards of three hundred Perſons, and 
an Actreſs, with a Wand in her Hand, er. 
- Plains them to the Spectators, who appezr 
aſtoniſhed: We may fay that really thi 
makes a beautiful Show. 

The Dutch Spectators, beſides the Maſt. 
cres and Blood, have adopted, and have : 
"Taſte for, the Marvellous and Extraordinary: 
For Example, they act a Tragedy, where we 
ſee a Princeſs who has before her ona Plate her 
Lover's Head cut off; ſhe ſets herſelf down 
to write, and addrefits her Words to the 
Head, who anſwers her. In another Tu- 
| Circe deſigning to de the Conſ - 
— of Ulyſſes, — ber. diſpleaſed, 
orders a Proceſs to be begun him: 
The Criminal is brought before the Court 
which Circe had conſtituted for that Pur- 

ſe: The Lyon is the Prefident, the Mon- 
(var the Regiſter, the Wolf, the Fox, and 
other Animals are Counſellors, and the Bear 
is the Hangman. They condemn the Con- 
fident of Uly/es, and hang him immediately 
without letting him go off the Stage: After 
the Execution, all the Members of him that 
was hanged, fall Piece * _ 
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which is beneath the Gallows. Ulyſſes comes 
upon the Stage and complains to Circe, who, 
touched at his Grief, makes him that was 
hanged come forth from the Well alive and 
entire as he was before. They are very curi- 
ous about their Machines and their Flights, 
When a Man is to fly, a Rope is hung down 
with a Stirrup at the End of it; the Actor 

one Foot in it, takes hold of it with one 
Hand, and then comes down from the 
Height of the Theatre. 

Their Theatre becomes every Day more 
exact, and they baniſh all theſe ancient Pieces, 
excepting ſome few, which are as it were 
conſecrated by long Cuſtom. For Example, 
the Siege of Leyden is ated every Year on 
the 3d of October, Gyſbrecht van Aemſtel on 
Cbriſlmas-Eve; and each of theſe Pieces is 
played every Year five or fix times running, 
to ſatisfy the greedy Curioſity of Peaſants, 
inferior Burghers, old People, Servants, and 

From the Year 1561, which is the Epocha 
of their moſt ancient Comedy, until the 
Year 1638, the Nation counts forty Poets. 
He who firſt wrote with any Regularity for 
the Theatre was Peter Cornelius Hooft, Son 
to a Burgo-Maſter of Amſterdam, a learned 
Man, diſtinguiſhed by the Name which they 
give him Ky the Dutch Tacitus, Author of 
i Hiſtory of the Republic, and of the He- 
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ſtory of Henry IV, which was liked fo much 
at that Time, that Lewis XIII. ennobled 
him, and gave him the Order of St. Michae/ 
Hooft had Talents for Poetry, he was 2 
Member of the Society of Rbetoricians at 
Amfierdam. His Hiſtorian Brandt remarks 
that he improved that Society very much; 
and giving himſelf wholly up to Poetry 
before he wrote his Hiſtory, he compoſed 
many Pieces, very regular for that Time, 


We have of him four Tragedies and three 


Comedies. The firſt, which is Achilles and 
Polyxena, is dated in the Year 1620; and 


thus he preceded by above fifteen Years 


the famous Yondel, of whom I ſhall now 
k. 
Pn ſurnamed the Dutch Virgil and 
Seneca, began to write for the Theatre in 
1638, when he gave a Tragi-Comedy, inti- 
tled Paſcha. His Theatrical Pieces are 
printed in two Volumes 4to. which contain 
thirty Tragedies; the firſt Volume bas fix- 


teen on ſacred Subjects, and the ſecond four- 


teen prophane ones, five of which have been 
corrected fince the Year 1700, according to 


the Taſte of the modern Theatre, The: 


Palamede of Vondel paſſes for a Maſter- 
piece: It is an allegorical Piece, which 
couches a Satire on the Stadtholderſhip of 
Prince Maurice, and a Panegyric on Barne- 
velt, whom that Prince brought to the 

: 1 Scaffold, 
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Scaffold, altho it was to him he owed all his 
Dignities. 

Before the Reign of Lewis XIV. we find 
in the Dutch Theatre very few foreign 
Pieces imitated, excepting ſome taken from 
the Spaniſh, and which they received from 
Brabant: But ſince they have approved of 
(orneille, Racine, and the other celebrated 
Tragedians, they have tranſlated their good 
Performances with all the Energy the Dutch 
Tongue is capable of, inſomuch that they 
fy confidently in their Country, that they 
have many Pieces of theſe Authors as good 
25 the Originals, and ſome that exceed them: 
For their Language, as they pretend, is infi- 
nitely more expreſſive of the Serious and 
Tragic, than the French Tongue is: They 
pretend that one Dutch Word has more 
Force in that kind of Writing, than a Period 
in French; but I cannot judge of this, being 
entirely ignorant of that Language. Their 
Theatrical Pieces are always in Verſe, and 
they follow the ſame Rule they do in France; 
tbey ſeldom write in Blank Verſe. The 
Tragedies are generally in five Acts, and 
ſometimes in three. As for the Rhime, I am 
of Opinion that it is the Nature of their 
Language which cauſes them to follow Ver- 
ſincation ſo much, for their Rhimes are ex- 
cellent. Their Verſe rhimes like the LTalian, 
ways by the two laſt Syllables: This makes 
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h; 
ry 
ed 
Ne, 
ee 
nd 
nd 
Irs 
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| Dutch Rhine 


1 imagine that — is an Inconvenience in 
it. Before I expla 8 1 Would 


advanced ſuch © an Obſervation; but tha 
eaſily fell into the Error ®. This probably 
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a Harmony ſo juſt and fo ſonorous, that al 
thoſe who are able to taſte the Halm 
Poetry aſſure us, that, or the ſame Reaſon, 
they cannot help being af wich th 


However, notwithſtanding theſe Advin 
tages of the Rhime'in the Dutch: Language, 


call to mind 5 Crit which a Pren 
jo rey he @ propos, on the Talian Lan- 
rs to me to be of the 
—3 — Remark I have made 
on the Dutch Tongue I) The French Ctiti 
advanced that the — Fart of the H- 
tian Words ended with an à or at's, and 
faid that, that continual Monotony renidetel 
the Language very defe&ive. The Hal 
who anfwered him, made him ſenſible, that 

if he had been bat in the leaſt able to 
the Halian Language, he would not 


having judged of it only by the Eye, te 


may be- my Caſe, notwithſtanding all the 
Pwecaytions 1 have en. The YN ph 
I 


. * X — ** 


® The s of 0% n $be Men! 
72 Thinking well, and Mr. Mauratori in his Perfetta porfin, 


iſh us * a9 many Inſtances and Examples of — 
26 can be deſired. 
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have imitated the Alexandrian Verſe in all 
is Parts, and I believe that their Language 
ought not to follow the Quality of the ma- 
culine and feminine Rhimes 2 the French 
— 5 It ſeems to me that the Dutch fe- 
ninine Rhime is faulty in the Article of 
Monotony: It terminates always in the Syl- 
able en, and that perpetual Sound appears to 
ne very troubleſome, I know very well that 
the Pronounciation can -diverſify, in ſome 
neaſure, the Sound of that Syllable en, ac- 
cording as it is preceeded by a long, or a 
8 double Vowel, Sc. but this can- 
not perſuade me that the Inconyenience of 
the Monotony does not preſent itſelf conti- 
un. I. do not underſtand the Dutch 
age; but after having judged of it by 
my Eyes, and by Reflection I was; 
lo to judge of it by my Ears: I cauſed a 
Dy artec to me ſome Words 
n out of feminine Rhimes, and I per- 
ey that the Syllable en ſounded con 
nually in my Ears, notwithſtanding the 
literent Sound that every Word beats; that 
never changes its Sound, and that it is al- 
ys pronduũced. They aſſure me, that in 
imiliar Diſcourſe it is ſometimes almoſt mute, 
at leaſt ſoftened; but that on the Theatre, 
in the Pulpit, they be it always 


kong. | 
I make another Refledtion: The Frch 
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5: in en. In effect, Image, 'Faloufie, China 


cy Rhimes, the Syllable ex ſounds continualh, 


have been obliged. to eſtabliſh two 'Rhime, 
which they have named maſculine and ſe- 
minine, by the Nature of their Language, 
the half of whoſe Words terminate in 3 
mute e; and I conceive that the Dutch 
Tongue was neceſſitated to the fame, having 
alſo half of its Words terminating in 
But I obſerve the Advantage which -the 
French has over the Duteb Tongue: In ibe 
one we but very rarely perceive that the f 
minine Rhimes terminate in e; and in the 
other we hear plainly that they all terminat 


Sacrifice; "Perfide,' Ade, Colere, &c. and u 
infinite Number of Words of French femi. 
nine Rhimes, do not appear to end in e, and 
each bas a different Sound. But in: the 

Dutch Tongue, theſe Words Leden; Vorn 

Tirannen, Wonden, Gebroken, Zoonen, Barks 

aren, and in all the reſt of their feminine if 


and conſequently the Monotony is inevitable 
F have had the Curioſity: to examine, on thi 
Head, the Dutch/ Tragedy of The Death i 
the. Prince of Orange, which is one of the 
beſt of their Theatre: The firſt Act ba 
800 Lines, 400 of which are feminine 
Rhimes ; of' which there are 324 that te: 
minate in the Syllable en; and twenty that 
have a different Termination ; and this con- 
firms to me, that the Diſpoſition of ther 
ren Wa © "og Language 
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nguage is not at all lucky, in regard to 
— of of the feminine Rhine, they 
| any 
to be a remarkable Inconvenience . a 

Their Theatre now becomes every Day more 
eract: They have baniſhed all the ancient 
pieces, and act none but new ones, which 
make their Theatre entirely of a French 
Tafle, Generally they perform a Tragedy 
or a Comedy of five Acts, followed by a 
ſmall Piece which they call Nlugtſpel. Many 
of theſe they have tranſlated from D Ancourt 
and Le Grand, and other French Authors; 
but thoſe which are in the natural Taſte of 
the Country, infinitely exceed the foreign 
Pieces; beſides that, the Authors are igno- 


rant of the Spirit of the French Perfor- 


mances, which renders theſe Tranſlations 


y infipid:- But they perform Wonders in 


O 2 


1 1 * — 1 9 


Tra- 


* 


8 
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* The Dutch and Germans are the only Nations who have 
imitated the French in making Uſe of Rhime in Tragedy and 
Comedy., The 1:alians and the 77 have never put them 


mto Rhime; and if the Spaniard: 
they have put the Rhimes correſponding to one anether at a 
conſiderable Diſtance, and by that Means avoided the dif 
agreeable Monotony of the Alexandrine Verſe. I don't think 
3 to be followed as Models in that Parti · 
cular; 5 | 

From this Note eur Author's it it plain that bert are a 
pet many Engliſh Dramatic Performances, which never 
ane to bY Hands, and which he never heard j 


ave ſometimes done it, 
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Tragedy, which they _ and natu- 
rally, the * = — averſe to 
the Tragic Declamation 5 the French Thea- 
tre, which they regard asa Rant, foreign to 
Nature. 

The Play-houſes of Amſterdam, of the 
Hague, and of Leyden, have had good Ay. 
thors +; but they have but few ſo good Ac. 
treſſes, as Madam Benjamine, 8e They 
ſay that they would yet have better Ac- 
tors and Actreſſes, if =. were paid as in 
France ; for there are great Numbers who 
have the Gifts of "the Theatre; Memory, 
Taſte, Prefence, and good Speech; but thei 
7 beſt Performers have not above 600 Florin 
a Year; ſo that, not being able to live by the 
Theatre alone, "they all have Trades. Punt 
is an excellent Engraver. Duym is a Book- 
ſeller, &c.. Beſides this, their Players muſt 
be ſober and modeſt, becauſe being almoſt all 
Burgers and Burgers Wives, they would be 
aſhamed to appear upon the Stage with an 
Actor whoſe Virtue was ſuſpected: On this 
Account the Managers of their 3 
who are eight Perſons of | Diſtinction, 

| ip 


5 0 \ &% 4 | | 2 
* 4 


/ 


+ Yan EW Ryngorp, Noſeman, Brinthinks, Benjamint 
| Koning, Fan Tamboar, Vander Sluys. Per, Boekburft, Vans 
— Bon. Punt, bave diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 


| Bemjamine Brin N, Waeh , ad 
Don, Fer 2 man, Rigo, * 
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obliged to diſmiſs their beſt Actreſs, becauſe 
in Accident which had happened to her, 
hindered her Companions. to'perform along 
with her: However, ſome Time after ſhe 
was readmitted. * | 
Their Play-houſes are a Demi-oval, of 
| which, the Side of the Stage makes the 
ſmall Diameter: Near to the Stage is the 
Orcheſtre, conſiſting at the moſt of two 
Bands of Muſicians: Behind this, two 
Thirds of the Space form what they call 
Bac, which is a Pit with Benches covered 
with Cuſhions or Carpets: The other Third- 
part, which is about two or three Foot 
higher, is a Place where they ſtand up: 
There is, all round the Room, a Row of Boxes 
which are” higher than the loweſt Part of 
the Stage by five or fix Feet. At Amſterdam 
there is a ſecond Row of Boxes, in form of 
an Amphitheatre. | 
They pay Twenty-pence for the Pit, 
Thirty-pence for the Boxes, for the Standing. 
Places Six-pence, and for the Amphitheatre 
above (where there is one) Ten-pence. The 
Revenue of the Theatre, (Actors paid, and all 
Expences defray d) is ſet aſide for the Support 
af two Hoſpitals, which have ſometimes * 
twenty to five and twenty thouſand Florins 
Tear. In all the other Cities, the Perfor- 
mance is carried on with Tranquillity 
enough: As between the Acts they lower the 
O 3 Cur- 
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Curtain in order to ſnuff the Candles, the 
meaner Sort of People take that Opportunity 
to drink, taking Care to bring a Stock along 
with them; but at Amſterdam, where the 
People are more forward and impudent, the 
Amphitheatre, | above the firſt Boxes, is very 
troubleſome : They talk there very loud, 
they call to one another from one End to the 
Ws they crack Nuts der Nee whole 
ormance ; are perpetually throw 

Bottles up and — between AG, info 
that they make a terrible Noiſe, which is 
very diſagtecable. If the Actors dilplea 
the Amphitheatre, they plague them; they 
call them Nick- names, and cry aloud ta them 
to retire, or to hold their Peace, Cc. Their 
Play-houſes are well illuminated: Beſidet 
five orfix Sconces which hang from the Mid- 
dle down on the Edge of the Stage, there ar: 
generally between the Boxes Lranched-Can- 
dleſticks with Lights in them. They boal 
extremely of the Theatre of Amfterdam, and 
it is current in theſe Parts, that it is one of 
the moſt beautiful in Europe; but this can't 
afhrm for Truth, becauſe I never faw it: It 
is of great Extent both in Length and 
Rreadth : Its Decorations are magnificent: 
There is a Gallery of the famous Laireſe, 
which is a Maſter-piece; and a Saloon df 
Trug, which is grand. 

I muſt obſerve that their Taft for Pot 
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is not at all diminiſhed; altho the Reden-Ryck- 
ers-Kamers do not ſubſiſt any more: They 
have ſubſtituted in their room Poetical-Socic- 
ties, and diſtinguiſhed every one by a De- 
vide. They count in A-yfherdam fo many as 
thirty, the moſt ancient of which have fat 
Devices, the one In magnis volurfſe ſat eſt; 
and the other, Latet guog; utilitas. Theſe 
two Societies, from the Year 1680 to 1698, 
have produced twenty four Pieces, Another, 
which has for its Motto, Ni velentibus ardu- 
um, has given twenty fix from the Year 1704 
to 1717: That which has for its Device, 
L Application fait fleurir les Arts, has pro- 
duced twenty five Pieces from 1700 to 1718, 
infomuch that the Collection of the Thea- 
trical Pieces of theſe Societies amounts to 
near two hundred. | 
The Catalogue of. the Pieces of the Dutch 
Theatre printed in the Year 1727, contains 
two hundred ſixty eight Authors, thirty Socie- 
ties, and four hundred ninety cight Trage- 
dies, three hundred ſeventy one Comedies, 
kventy fix Tragi-Comedies, twenty three 
Paſtorals, two hundred ſeventy Farces, and 
eight Operas, which make in all one thou- 
and two hundred forty fix Theatrical Pieces. 


As for Habits, they have followed the Taſte 
of the Times: At preſent they uſe the ſame 
they do at Paris, excepting this, that their 
Reman Habits are with Helmets, which are 

94 yet 
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vet better than Hats: The Oriental Pieces 
are performed in a long Dreſs, like the Ty. 
wb; the reſt in, Dreſſes acgording to to the 
* Faſhion: The whole is magnificent, and the 
Roman Habits are embroidered curiouſly; 
Their > 41k venir ts Ul 
The principal Actors are at preſent M. 
Duym, whom they call their Baron, and 
Punt, their Wien Madams Maze and 
Bruyn, and ſome young People who form 
themſelves on the Inſtructions of the old By, 
who will become, as my os excel 
. 1 N 25 fy 
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OS ILL ho Capital Cities of 
BE Europe have applied themſelves 

Ty earneſtly to revive Shows. In 
effect, as ſoon as Tragedy and 

IE 4 Comedy appeared fince the 
— Time of the Romans, we 
may obſerve, that the ſeveral Nations took 
but little Time after one another, in re- eſta- 
blihing their Theatres. In Truth, the Ger- 
nan Theatre has been the lateſt; and for this 
Reaſon it is, that it is caſier to trace its Ori- 
gin and Promed, than of the others. 

Ancient Germany has its Bards, who in 
Quality of Poets compoſed and ſung the 
Elogies of their Heroes. Hence it is that 
the Word Bar comes, which ſignifies a Song, 
vince, Charlemagne, we have ſeen ſucceed to 
theſe Bards another kind of Poets, called 


Mofter- Langer, that is to ſay Maſter-Singers, 
| who 
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who may be ſix hundred Years ſtanding, 
They bring all fort of Proofs to evince thy 
they were famous even in the Days df 
Otbo the Great, who had given them conf. 
derable Privileges, confirmed by his gucdeſ. 
ſors, eſpecially Maximilian I. Different Soci. 
ties and Clubs of theſe Mafter-Singers were 
formed in the principal Cities of German, 
at Mentz, Straſbourg, Nurembourg, and Aug 
bourg. They had a _ to write Poetry 
at Tournaments, public Meetings, and other 
ſolemn Ceremonies. That at Straſbourg i; 
actually ſubſiſting yet, and enjoys certain 
Revenues, eſtabliſned many Ages ago in 
favour of this Company; which is composed 
of Tradeſmen, Workmen, Taylors, - Shoe- 
makers, Weavers, Millers, &c. who perform 
in a conſpicuous Place, or a common Hall of 
Tradeſmen, publickly at certain Times in 
the Year, having their old and their chief 
Men, who are Judges of the Verſification and 
Song, and who diſtribute the inſtituted Prize, 
according to their Rules and Cuſtoms thel 
ignorant Workmen, who have no Notion d 
Poetry; nor of the Rules of Muſic, give be- 
ſides ſometimes an Entertainment to amuſe 
the By-ſtanders © © 
It is from theſe Singers that we muſt drav 
the Origin of the German Theatre; but they 
did not apply to this till late, giving them- 
ſelves up generally to compoſe Verſes on 50 
; 
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das taken from facred and prophane Hi- 
1 — which they recite in their public Room, 
rs of Wl The Royal of the French, under the 
onf. Wl Reign of Charles about the Year 1370, of 
jeceſ. WI which we have ſpoken in its proper Place, 
ocie. bas all the Appearance of being the fame 
were lH thing. I would not undertake to ſearch and 
vary; determine which Nation firſt ſung Verſes on 
r Paſſages of Hiſtory ; any learned Men, who 
vetry WY is curious about it, may decide it; but as for 
other me, I negle that Search, as a Thing which 
ro is WY is not at all neceflary to my Subject. 
rtain Before the fifteenth Age, we find no Signs 
o in of Shows repreſented by theſe German Sing- 
poſed WI . About the Middle of the ſixteenth Age 
Shoe they were frequent, eſpecially at Nuremburgh, 
form WY where a Shoemaker named Haanſſachs, who 


was not without a Genius, had compoſed 
many. German Dramatic Pieces, of which 
there are ſeveral Volumes in Folio and Quar- 
to, without reckoning the Manuſcripts which 
are yet extant in great Number. The Au- 
thor performed them himſelf in public 
Houſes, where theſe Tradeſmen' had their 
common Meetings. Theſe firſt Dramatic 
Pieces were taken moſtly from facred Hiſtory, 
like thoſe which they had ſeen at that Time 
n France, where they had appeared an Age 
e. 

It ſeems that they ated them gratis, or 
Sub- WW #t leaſt their Recompence was but trifling: 
ſex | They 
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They alſo. have made them on purpoſe, to 
amuſe or inſtru& their Princes. Maſſenius tells 
us, that they had one which hinted at the 
Affairs of Religion in theſe Times, and that 
this was to ſhew to Charles V. the Fault 
which he had committed. Some Bodies of 
Tradeſmen in the great Towns of Germany 
making ſometimes ſolemn Proceſſions, had x 
Cuſtom, from Time immemorial, to ad 
Comedies and Farces. By degrees was intro- 
duced alſo into public Schools the Cuſtom of 
Shows, but generally in the Latin Tongue. 
You will find at the End of my Book a ſmal 
Catalogue of certain German Theatrical 
Pieces, compoſed originally in that Language; 
for they have a great many French ones; and 
many ancient Latin ones, which have been 
tranſlated. into German by different Author; 
at different Times. 2% 

From the Year 15 16 to 1628 or 30, their 
facred and profane Tragedies were but 
wretched; and during that Time the infipid 
Comedies of Hannſſachs, and the other 
Mafter-Singers, who wrote in his Manner, 
poſſeſſed the German Theatre. In the Year 
1626 a Company of Dutch Players went to 
Hamburgh, and the German Theatre altered 
its Manner, by borrowing from them the 
Models of a better Drama both in Tragedy 

and Comedy. About the Year 1627 or 28, 
a Company of Players was formed, which 
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gie Riſe to many others; and theſe writing 


Plays in the Taſte of the Dutch, by degrees 
&eſtroyed the Theatre of the Mafter-Sing ers, 
by turning them into Burleſque and Ridicule: 
Towards the Year 1630, or at moſt 35, the 
German Theatre was in its Perfection; and 
then their Poets wrote regular 'Tragedies and 
Comedies in a correct Verſification, as I ſhall 
bew, after I have given the Reader a _— 
Notion of this Theatre. 

The Players however ſtill —— their 
Dutch Taſte of the Drama, and intermixt. 
true Tragedy with their ordinary Plays, 
which in the main were as wretched as the 
Drama of the Singers. Since the Lear 1680, 
the German Players being inſtructed by the 
llalian Companies which were invited to 
German Courts, attempted to play Extem- 
pore Comedies; theſe Tralians gave them 
the Ground-plat, and theſe were pirated in- 
Writing during the Repreſentation. + | -.. - 

At preſent the German Drama is compoſed 
af good Tragedies and Comedies; of Play * 
witten in the firſt Taſte of the Dutch; of | 
feat Numbers tranſlated ; and of the Ta- 
lun Comedies adapted to their n. * 

played extempore. 47 | 

We muſt obſerve that the — are 
the only People in Europe who, in Imitation 
of the Italians, have attempted to act ex- 
lempore: I don't know however if they. - 

3 ougbt 
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ought to boaſt much of their Succeſs; {1 
tho their Theatre were perfect, this Method 
of extempore is enough to debauch ang 
ruin it. The true Halian Drama, — 
played in Academies about the Yer I 500, 
was a Reformation of the Hireling ( 
which many Ages before was played exten. 
fore, as we have ſeen above. But che Os. 
mans having begun their Drama by written, 
tho wretched, Tragedies and Comedies and 
their Theatre being afterwards poliſhed into 
a better Taſte, — 2 is great Reaſon to fear 
that the extempore Manner, which has been 
fince introduced, may occaſion the entire 
Ruin of the German Theatre. 

The firſt that e in 
Germany after the Year 1626, was compoſed 
of young Students of good Families, and 
their Chief was one Charles Paul, the Son oſ 
a Licutenant-Colonel. Theſe were ſoon fol- 
lowed by others, who, like them, choſe their 
Actors from among the Students of the beſt 

Education and Families. The Head of the 
fourth Company, which was formed during 
the Infancy of their Theatre, was John Wl 
ten, 2. Profeſſor of Philoſophy, and Son to 
the Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of 
Jena in This able Player choſc 
his C from among the Flower of the 
noble Scholars of Jena and Leipfic in Saum. 
He wrote Tragedies of his own ä 
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e * 


fo Wl The Elector of - Saxony took: them all into 
abo WH his Service, where they ended their Days in 
and great Eſteem, The other Companies which 
and WM fcceeded, kept up the great Reputation of 
500 their Predeceſſors; — dE od them by their Ta- 
nedy eee 
tem; Laurel, and declared 1 10 

Ger. Emperor; ſome of them, having the 
tten, attained; to great Dignities in the 


_ and. to other Poſts of Power and 
Profit, which they could not have filled, had 
there not met in their Perſons the higheſt 
Qulity with the moſt diſtinguiſhed | 
city. Some of theſe Gentlemen ſtill live in 
great Employments, tho it may not be de- 
ent to name them, becauſe in our Days the 
zoſed BY Profefſion: of a Player in all Countries is a 
and Jemiſh upon his natural Accompliſhments. 
2n of Wl The German T and Comedies, 
1 fol- WY which originally were no other than Imita- 
their inal oabe Dutch; bevk do- this Du y pre- 
/ beſt ed the Gloomineſs of their original Mo- 
te ee I (hall not mention the Puniſhments 
wing Wl ur the Torments of Martyrs, nor the Racks 
Nil. 4 N it is enough to ſay that they 
n to them all upon the Stage. 
ry of ln their xe are commonly beard hor- 
hoſe Bl "ble: Voices; Spectres and 2 are ſeen 
' the Bi vith bloody Swords in their Hands, or ſtick- 
um. ng in their Breaſts, together with black flam- 
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ing Torches, Tombs, and every Object that 
can moſt effectually excite Terro. 

As I obſerved- before, about a hundred 
Years ago, they attempted firſt to chaſtiſe and 
reform their Theatre upon the Models of 
Antiquity ; to obſerve. Rules, to write in 1 
correct Stile, elegant and ſublime at the fame 
time, to poliſh their Rhimes and Number, 
ſo as to give their Plays their juſteſt Perfec. 
tion and trueſt Beauty. The Szlefians had 
the Honour to be the firſt who cultivated 
this barren Spot. Opitz, Andrew Gry- 
phius,'and Gaſper de Lobenflein, are the three 
moſt able German Poets who have given the 
greateſt Beauty both to the Poetry and Stage 
of their Country. The farſt of theſe has 
vote a German Proſody, where he lan; 
down for his Countrymen excellent Rules 
for the Drama. The Dramatic Compoſi- 
tions of theſe Authors, which are almoſt all 
Tragedies, eſpecially Grypbius who is the 
Corneille of Germany, have merited tbe 
Eſteem of the Public, and their Reputation 
continues to this Day. The Saxont have 
only followed or imitated theſe with regard 
either to Tafte, Purity, or Elegance of Stil, 
or the Force of Expreſſion. No German 
Poet fince the Time of Gryphius has pre- 
ſamed to diſpute with him the firſt Place in 


Tragedy. He was likewiſe Author of ſome 
very pretty diverting Farces, which containeds 
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very fine and agreeable Ridicule upon the 
Comedies that had till then been played by 
the Singers whom we have already men- 
tioned, and by the Strollers of thoſe Days. 
At preſent they have no Poets who at- 
tempt to give the Public any original Com- 
tions in their manner; they having adopt- 
ed the Dramatic Compoſitions of foreign 
Theatres to their own, Some time fince, they 
to tranſlate from the French Theatre, 
then from the Spaniſh, the Italian, the Eng- 
4, &. without however leaving out their 
old Pieces, which ſtill are the Ground-work 
of their Drama, tho very wretched Stuff, 
If any Pieces in a quite new Manner ap- 
whether Tranſlations or Imitations, 
they for the moſt part never fold one Im- 
preſſion; the Reaſon of this is ſingular and 
worthy to be accounted for. 

In all their Companies there are Poets who 
write Plays. If any Poet who is foreign to 
their - Profeſſion ſhall offer them a Play, he 
expects no Copy-Money, nor any Reward, 
but makes a Preſent of it to ſome Actor or 
Attreſs ; and the Proprietor enjoys all the 
Profits of the Author, or a certain Sum 
which is agreed to be paid by the Company 
erery time it is acted, tho it run for an Age; 
and thus a Play is as it were an Eſtate en- 
taled, which goes by Deſcent in a Family. 
lt; the ſame with the Pieces of their Aing 
P Authors: 
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Authors: But as ſoon as one of their Pieces 
appears in Print, the Company immediately 
make themſelves Maſters of it, and give ng 
future Conſideration to the Player, who i; 
either * or Author. For this Reaſon 
moſt of their new Pieces are only known by 
theic being acted, and never appear in Print 
Intereſt prevents the Acting Authors or Pro- 
prietors from reliſhing the Benefit which the 
Public muſt receive from ſeeing theſe Per. 
formances in Print, fince it muſt thereby be 
enabled to judge of the Progreſs or Declen. 
fion of their Stage, which would not fail to 
give Riſe to Diſſertations and Criticiſms alway; 
productive of good Effects, either by con- 
firming the Public in their Taſte when good, 
or expoſing it when bad. | 

I am ſenſible that on the other hand 1 
great many People, eſpecially Players, approꝶ 
of this Method, becauſe they know that a 
oon as a Piece is in Print their Houſes grow 
very thin, and the Curiofity of the Publ 
abates by reading it. When the Pieces ar 
not printed, they {till have Novelty to recom- 
mend them; and after a ten Years Inte- 
miſſion of repreſenting them, the Curiokit 
of the Public will make as crowded a Houſe 
as on the firſt Night of their Repreſentation. 
Could the Poetical Inheritance at Paris be 
brought under the like Regulation, it would 
be of. vaſt Advantage to the Players, _ 
34% of J 
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cially as the Authors are to have no Conſi- 
deration whatſoever; but few Poets write 
for bare Glory, and moſt of them want to 
makea Penny of their Works. For my own 
Part I own that I am a great Stickler for an 
Author's being paid, for ſometimes the Sweets 
of the Gain engage Perſons who excel in 
the Drama, to draw their Pens in that Spe- 
cies of Writing, who perhaps otherwiſe never 
would have dreamed of commencing Au- 
thors, If this Practice of rewarding Authors 
vas introduced by Players, the State is very 
much obliged to them, for it has produced 
many illuſtrious Authors who have done 
Honour to the French Nation. 

With regard to the Repreſentation of 
Holy Myſteries upon the Stage, it is not 
above thirty Years fince the Paſſion of our 
Lord was repreſented at Vienna in Auſtria, 
but prohibited afterwards by the Predeceſſor 
of the preſent Archbiſhop on account of the 
Indecencies and Profaneneſs introduced by 
the Actors in the. Repreſentation. In the 
Exhibition of this Piece, which conſiſted of 
ive Acts, we ſaw the Terreſtial Paradice, the 
Creation of Adam and Eve, their Fall, the 
Death of Abel, Moſes in the Deſart, the 
Travels of Mary, Foſeph, and the Child 
Teſus into Ægypt, which laſt, by the bye, is 
repreſented in the Habit of a full-grown Lad, 
ad is fed with Spoon-meat upon the Stage. 
4 1 We 
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We then ſee the Diſputation of Chriſt with 
the Elders in the Temple ; his Prayer in the 
Garden; his Seizing ; all his Paſſion; hi 
Death upon the Croſs, and his Burial, which 
cloſes the "Repreſentation. Other Repreſen. 
tations of the Paſſion are more to 
the Rules of, Good - Senſe; but this is moſt 
frequently exhibited, it being, by reaſon aſ 
its ſingular Decorations, the favourite Enter. 
tainment of the Public. | 
At Vienna, and all the Courts of the Ger. 
man Princes, as well as the principal Cities of 
the Empire, their Halls are magnificent, buik 
by Talian Architects, and embelliſhed by 
Italian Painters; as to the Expences of ſee. 
ing a Play, they are pretty much upon the 
fame Footing as in France. 
At Hamburgh there is an Opera whete 
they ſing — the alien Manner, which is 
rally followed and practiſed all over Ger. 
— The Recitative is in their own Lan- 
guage, but the Airs generally in the Zahn: 
They have three different Operas in one 
Week. I don't know if the Muſicians in 
the Opera at Hamburgh are upon the ſame 
Regulations they were forty Years ago; but 
I am aſſured that they are all Tradeſmen « 
Handicrafts; and your Shoemaker was often 
the. firſt. Performer on the Stage; and you 
might have bought Confections and Fruits 
| from the fame Girls whom the Night before 


you 
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you ſaw in the Character of Armida or Semi- 
amis, But I am perſuaded, that in Imita- 
tion of the other People of Europe they have 
exalted this Entertainment. 

There are fix German ies of Co- 
medians, whereof Sweden has one, Livonia 
mother, and the reſt ſtroll about as they 
pleaſe from Town to Town. Moſt of the 
German Courts have French Companies, 
ometimes Italian, whom they hire to reſide 
with them; and they have likewiſe Operas 
which coſt them prodigious Sums, At Vi- 
ang in Auſtria there is every Year an Opera, 
becauſe all the Emperor's Band of Muſic are 
Lalians; whence we may readily infer, that 
the German Company of Players are not 
rery well received over that Country. 
la refleting upon the Manners. of all the 
Theatres we have as yet deſcribed, we may I 
believe reaſonably preſume, that all of them, 
more or leſs, fall ſhort of that Severity of 
Manners and Diction which Men of Virtue 
require, and that there is great room for a Re- 
formation, The Cities of Rome and Paris 
have given very ftrong Proofs of the Deſire 
which their Governments have to put their 
dtages on a better Footing in this reſpect. 

Lewis XIV. ordered that every new Play 
before. it was ated ſhould be approved and 
igned by the Lieutenant-General of the 
Police, This is a very wiſe Inſtitution, and 
* ſeems 
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ſeems calculated to put it out of the Power of 
any Poet to exhibit to the Public any thing 
that is lewd or ſcandalous, in which Cz& 
tho' a Prohibition might be put upon it 
from appearing ever after, and the Impreſſion 
might be ſtifled, yet ſtill that could not pre. 
vent Modeſty's receiving ſome Shock by the 


firſt Repreſentation. But by a ſevere Exam. gard: 
nation of Dramatic Performances, Religion, that 
Morals, and Politics are always ſafe. all tb 

At Rome the ſame End is ſought after by differ 
quite different Means. The Talian Theatre toget 


is no longer in the Taſte of their Anceſtors; 
the Extempore Comedy remains Miſtreſs in 
the Field, which their Dramatic Poets 
in the Year 1500 had ſeized upon, by intro- 
ducing the Method of acting Tragedies and 
Comedies written in Verſe and Proſe. The 
Italian Theatre therefore depends upon anci- 
ent and modern Sketches which are impotl- 
ble to be criticiſed; for the moſt exact and the 
chaſteſt Outlines may produce a very ſeanda- 
lous Comedy, eſpecially if the maſqued Ac- 
tors are not People of Virtue. The Liberty 
of ſpeaking whatever comes uppermoſt may 
ſometimes ſeduce the moſt cautious Players; 
Criticiſm would therefore be uſeleſs; for that 
Reaſon perhaps at Rome theſe Pieces pals no 
Examination : They therefore go another 
way to work. They have taken Care to put 
à kind of Interdict upon Women's going fo 
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the Play-houſe, as being moſt liable to be 
corrupted ; and under the Pontificate of 
Innocent XI. they were prohibited both the 
Comedy and the Opera. 
The Women, even ſuppoſing them to be 
wiſe, might be a Nuſance upon the Stage. 
This Inconveniency is prevented ſo far as re- 
cards the City of Rome; but it can't be ſaid 
that this Reformation alone has extended to 
all the Stages in #aly. I don't know but the 
different Methods of Rome and Paris joined 

together, might have the deſigned Effet. 


An Extract from the GERMAN. 


EFORE I proceed to the Extract I 
propoſe, I muſt explain my Motives of 
ping it. A German Tragedy — to 
into my Hands with a long Preface, and 


at the End was annex d a Critique, with an 


Anſwer. Tho' I don't underſtand that Lan- 
guage, yet in running this Performance over 
with my Eye, I could perceive the Names 
of a great many French Authors mentioned, 
and therefore was curious to know what was 
the Author's Meaning. I therefore put the 
Tragedy into the Hands of a Perſon who 
made an Extract from it, and I believed it 
would be no diſagreeable Entertainment to 
18 P's the 
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the Public to communicate to it what tho 
Author has faid in this Preface ; for beſides 
that it gives us an excellent and indi 
| Notion of their Stage, I don't think his Idea 
in Writing at all contemptible. His Preface, 
his Criticiſms, and his Anſwers to them, 
will enable us to judge of the Manner of 


Thinking which Men of Learning in Ger. 


many entertain of the Stage, and may per. 
' haps diſabuſe a great Number of People, 
who thiak that in that Country they have 
neither the Practice, the Knowledge, or ; 
Taſte of Dramatic Poetry, | 
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The Death of CAT O, by Jonx CRI. 
TOPHER GoTTSEHED, 4 Tragedy, with 
the Sentiments of Mr. de Fenelon on Tra- 
gedy; to which are added a Critique, and an 
Anſwer ; the Second Edition, printed at 
Leipſic in the Year 171 5. n 


The PREFACE, 


INT END to poblith « Tragedy in 
| . Verſe, when ſuch Pieces after being for- 
got for more than thirty Years, have juſt 15 

* han 1 . 
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newed their Appearance upon our Theatre, 
Three Years ago, in my Treatiſe upon Criti- 
an, 1 did my beſt to encourage our Nation 
to cultivate Dramatic Poetry, but I would 
not venture upon an Attempt of that kind 
myſelf, for fear of preventing others by my 
Example, I waited with Impatience to ſee 
whether any of our Poets would undertake 
this Taſk for the Honour of Germany. It 
muſt be owned that we don't want great 
Geniuses, who ſeem to have a Talent for Dra- 
matic Poetry, provided they knew its Rules, 
with the Faults and the Beauties of the Ger- 
nan Theatre, and thoſe of France, England, 
and Taly. PO SL Ln; 

Before I acquaint the Reader with my- 
Motive for publiſhing this Tragedy, it will 
be neceſſary to inform him, what gave me 
ſo ſtrong a Bent to the Drama, and prevailed 
with me to write in that way, 
| Fifteen or ſixteen Years ago, I read one 
of the Tragedies of Lobenflein*, which gave 
me a odd Notion of Tragedy. Tho 
Thad hs Poet highly extolled by People 
of Taſte, I could never reliſh the Beauties of 
his Works, but durſt not frankly declare my 
dentiments. I was equally diſtaſted with The 
Antigona of Sopbocles, tranſlated * 

| er 


— 


* This Poet has wrote five Tra s, See the Cata- 
gue at the End. elle 
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German Langua Opitæ ; and tho ! 
highly reliſhed the — roductions of that 
Father of our Poetry, yet I could not endure 
the Harſhneſs of this Tranſlation, which 
likewiſe to me appeared a little forced and 
unnatural. Thus I remained in a kind of 
Indifference, or even Ignorance, with regard 
to the Drama, till the Works of Bozleau fell 
into my Hands. The Satire addreſſed to 
Moliere, and the Encomiums and Criticiſms 
upon Dramatic Works, with which it is in- 
terſperſed, excited my Curiofity to know the 
reſt of that Author's Pieces. I read the 
Works of Moliere, which gave me a ſtrong 
Inclination to ſee ſome Tragedy or Comedy 
acted. In the Year 1724, I found at Lei 
fic the privileged COPY of Comedians 
belonging to the Court of Saxony, who come 
np thither only in the Time of the Far, 
Here I had an Opportunity of fatisfying my 
Curiofity ; I faw every Play, but I ſoon per- 
ceived that little Regularity was obſerved on 
that Theatre; for they repreſented great 
Actions of Kings and Affairs of State in- 
termingled with the Tricks of * 

romantic Adventures, Farces, and Bu 
ries. The only good Piece acted there, was 
The Combat of Honour and Love; or, R. 
derigue and Chimene, tranſlated into — 1 
Verſe. 


— — 
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+ Opitæ has wrote four Tragedies. 
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Verſe. It is eaſy to conceive that this Piece 
not only pleaſed me more thin the other 
Plays, but likewiſe made me ſenſible of the 
vaſt Difference between a regular Tragedy, 
and the Exhibition of that fantaſtical Med- 
ky I have juſt now mentioned. 

became acquainted with the then Maſter 
of the Company. I talked to him of a bet- 
ter Order upon his Theatre. I aſked him 
_ why he did not act the Tragedies 
of Griphtus, as alſo his Horribilicribrifax &. 
He anſwered me, that he had formerly play'd 
the firſt of his Tragedies, but that at preſent 
ſuch Pieees did not take, becauſe they were 
too ſerious, and had no comical Characters 
in them. I adviſed him to try a new Piece 
in Verſe, and promiſed to write it myſelf. 
Thus, tho' entirely ignorant of the Rules, 
nay, tho' I knew not ſo much as whether 
there were any Rules to be obſerved in Per- 
formances of this Nature, I tranſlated the 
_ Endymion of Fontenelle, which I cauſed to be 
printed with ' the Addition of ſome comical 
Scenes that made up a kind of Interlude, 
entirely independent of the principal Action. 
By good Fortune I did not then venture to 
ew my Tranſlation, for Endymion was 
more ſuited to the Nature of an Opera +, 
than of a Comedy, 

See the ſmall Catalogue at the End. 

I Endymion. itſelf is in reality an Opera, 


— 
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In theſe Days, the bad Pieces which I fay 
acted, occaſioned me to make ſeveral Re. 
flections; and tho' I was ignorant of the 
Rules, I did not find in them that eaſy Turn, 
and ſtrict Imitation of Nature, which is the 
peculiar Beauty, and the chief Perfection of 
Dramatic Performances; I became ſoli- 
citous and uneaſy, to know the Rules of the 
Drama, for I could not imagine that a Piece 
of Poetry, ſo grand and auguſt, could ſubſiſt 
without Rules, fince I obſerved that all the 
other kinds of Poetry had ſtated ones pecu- 
liar to themſelves, But I have met with 
none of them in our Writers, exeept in No- 
then s Deſcription of German Poetry, Part 
at Leipſic, in the Year 1688. 

Menantes, in his Dramatic Poetry, gives 
but little Inſight and imperfect Direction 
with regard to the Operas. Tho Rothen's 
Thoughts upon this Subject are none of the 
worſt, yet, inſtead of giving me full Satis- 
faction, he only opened my Eyes to a new 
Light, by the Encomiums he beſtowed u 
Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry. By means of 
uncommon Applauſes given it by this Wr- 
ter, my Curioſity led me to read it, which I 
did for the firſt time, in Mr, Dacier's French 
2 Cauſabon on the Satyr of the 

reeks, Rappolts Ariflotle's Art f Poetry, 
 Heinfius de Tragediæ Conftitutione, The Abbt 
1 $ Pali of the Theatre, _— other 
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Writers amongſt the Moderns, gave me all 
the datisfaction I could wiſh for. My read- 
ing the Dramas of Corneille, Racine, Moliere, 
Ls Mothe Danchet, and Voltaire, together 
with their Prefaces, and the critical Diſſerta- 
tons ſubjoĩned, contributed not a little to my 
Information. But the Authors to whom I 
was more obliged than to all the reſt were 
Father Brumoy, in his Theatre of the Greeks, 
and Riccobont in bis Italian Theatre. 

The more I knew of the Regulations of 
foreign Theatres, the more I was diſguſted 
at the Diforder and Confuſion of the Ger- 
nan Stage; but it hap that the Come- 

dians of the Court of Dreſden changed their 

Mafter, whoſe Succeſſor, as well as his Wife, 

(who has a fine Genius for the Stage, and 

— iſhed Actreſs either 
France or Eng d a ſtrong Inclina- 

tion to aboliſh — wild Confuſion which had 
till then debaſed our Theatre, and to put the 
German Stage on the fame Footing with that 
of the French. Long before this, while he 
was at the Court of Brunſwick, Attempts 
bad been made to tranſlate the beſt French 
Tragedies into German Verſe, and Copies of 
a great many of them ſent to him for effec- 
tuating the ſame Purpoſe. And tho' they 
degun with the Regulus of Pradon, who was 
done of the beſt Writers of French Tragedy, 
and tranſlated very harſhly by Breſſand, a 
Poet 
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Poet reſiding at the Court of that Prince 
yet it had ſuch a Run that they were therehy 
encouraged to act Brutus and Alexander 
tranſlated by the ſame Hand. Some Time 
after the Cid of: Corneille appeared, tranſlated 
by a better Hand, and met with greater 
Applauſes than any of the Pieces formerly 


That I might contribute all I could to the 
Reformation of our Theatre, I propoſed to 
act Cinna, tranſlated by a Perſon of Diſtinc- 
tion, a Member of the Counſel of N; 
berg. This Maſterpiece of Corneille is in 
the Collection entitled Veſta and Flora, and 
met with the Succeſs it deſerved. At laſt! 
myſelf tranſlated he Ipbiginia of Racim; 
and two of my Friends tranſlated the ſecond 
Part of the Cid, called the Mourning, o- 
Mourning Year Cbimene, and Racine Ber- 
nice, which were all three acted with Ap- 
plauſe; thus we had even at that Time eight 
regular Tragedies ated upon our Theatre. 

After having given this ſhort Account of 
the Riſe to a Reformation on our Theatre, it 
is neceſſary I ſhould ſpeak of my own Cato, 
and give a particular Account of its Nature 
and Conduct. * 

Cato of Utica, has in all Ages of the 
World been looked upon as the Pattern of 
Stoical Reſolution, as a thorough Patriot, and 
a true Republican. Poets and 3 Hi- 

| Orians 
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torians and Philoſophers, have celebrated 
him in their Works; and even under the 
Deſpotic Government of the Roman Empe- 
tors who ſucceeded Cæſar, the greateſt Men 
praiſed his Zeal and Warmth in defending 
the Republic. Virgil and Horace, under the 
Reign of Auguſtus, Lucan and Seneca, under 
that of Claudius and Nero, have ſung his 
Praiſes, The Poet Maternus (as we ſee by 
that ancient Dialogue of the Orators upon 
the Cauſe of the Decay of Eloquence) wrote 
Tragedy on Cato; and that Poet in all 
probability expreſſed his Averſion to Mo- 
narchy in Terms fo full of Strength and 
Force, that his Friends thought the Piece not 
only too ſarcaſtical, but even dangerous; a 
Circumſtance which gives us ſufficient Light 
with regard to the Original of that Poem. 

Cato killed himſelf in Utica, and this Ca- 

he has rendered the Action a fit Sub- 
ect for a Tragedy; it is then no Wonder 
that the Poets of all Nations have made 
Choice of it for that Purpoſe. 

In the Year 1712 Mr, Addiſon, an En- 
% Poet, publiſhed his Cato; it is impoſſi- 
ble to conceive how highly this Piece was 
nlued by the Engliſb, and perhaps their 
Love of Liberty contributed not a little to 
ts Succeſs, It is however certain that this 
Tragedy contains ſo many real Beauties, that 
it muſt pleaſe not only the Engliſh, but all 

r 
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other Spectators: In it the Characters and 
Manners are ſtrictly preſerved, and the 
Thoughts are ſuited to the different Tur 
and Genius of the Perſonages introduced 
Cato is repreſented as a thorough Republican: 
But this Tragedy having already met with 
ſufficient Applauſe on the Continent, eſpe. 
cially in a Tranflation of it into French 
Profe, needs no Encomiums from me. 

S800n after Mr. Deſchamps publiſhed his 
Cato, which was printed at the Hague in the 
Year 17 A I noe that that Poet 
knew any thing of Mr. Add:on's Tragedy, 
for the — ho wot reſemble — — 2 
and the Incidents are quite different. And 
in the Engh/b Cato even Facts and Incidents 
are handled in a quite different Manner, 
The Character of Cato is indeed the fame 


in both, and perfectly, equally, and well 
ſuſtained; ing when he 1s killed, and 
thro all the fifth Act, for as I ſhall prove, the 
Engliſh Cato has ſomething excellent in thi 
Circumſtance to balance the Merit of the 
French, which indeed is preferable in Point 
of Regularity. te | 

If the Subject of Stpboniſba has been 
handled by — Tralians, the French, the 
Engliſh, and the Germans, it is not ſurprizing 
if 4 of Cato has had the ſame Fate; but 
I am forry that it falls to my Weakneſs to 
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undertake this Subject in the German Lan- 

But conſcious of my Inability to 
jan out the Action of a Fable, I. have 
made Uſe of the two Originals - juſt now 
nentioned, ſo that one may ſay of me what 
n another Occaſion was ſaid of Terence. 


fue convenere in Andriam ex Perinthis, . 
Fatetur tranſtuliſſe, atg; Uſum pro ſuis. 


Who confeſſed, © That he took from Perin- 
@ th1a, and uſed as his own, ſuch Things as 
* beſt ſuited his Purpoſe in compoſing his 
Andria. | * | 

My Imitation in this Particular is till far- 
ther authorized by the Example of another 
loet: | 


Leere id. facere, quod illi — putat. 
thought, „ when he had the Example 


" of good, Authors to imitate, he might 
" warrantably do what they on the like 


" Occaſions did. 


But without having recourſe to the Exam- 
le of Terence, who has borrowed whole 
lays from Menander, with but a few Altera- 
ons or Additions of his own, I may juſtify 
ayſelf by the Example of the beſt Writers 

3 
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of French Tragedy, who have imitate 
tranſlated, or altered 85 and Buripida 
I was at firſt adviſed, * 
Addiſon's Cato; but as I was reſolved to flick 
to the Rules of the Drama, I found he ft 
far ſhort in Regularity to the French Try. 
gedy. The Engliſb are indeed great Maften 
both of Thought and Expreſſion; they 
know wonderfully welt how to ſuſtam 1 
Character, and enter ſurpriſingly into thef 
Heart of Man; but as to the Condu& of the 
Fable, they are very careleſs, as appears fron 
all their Dramatic ions; and i 
would have given me great Pain had the 
German Stage been always liable to th 
Reproach of being irregular. This prevaik 
with me to alter my firſt Purpoſe, and wits 
a Cato different from that of Mr. DL 

It would be uſeleſs for me to 
Tragedy of Mr. Deſchamps is exactly nee 
ing to the Rules of Ariſtotle. This ſufficieah 
appears from the Criticiſm annexed/to it, 1. 
— 4 me in — Deſects of the 

fo, In rea r. Addiſon 
Actions in — tho — ones 
tirely diſtin from the other, independent ol 
the main Plot, and often ſerving to make d 
Spectators loſe Sight of it. The Action i: 
follows: Cato with his Party, which 1X 
very numerous, is blocked up in Ut 
\- ch ry him Terms, which he refuſes 


ups 
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pon which Cæſar orders his Troops to ad- 
race, but Cato finding himſelſ too weak 
w make Head againſt him, runs himſelf 
thro! the Body with his Sword. Mr, Addi- 
hn, in order to extend this Action, has in- 
krted two Epiſodes, or rather two Plots, quite 
gn to the main Action. Portius and 
Marcus, the two Sons of Cato, ate in Love 
with Lucia, the Daughter of a Roman Sena- 
WH or. Portius, whom his Brother makes his 
Confident, acts like a wiſe Youth, and con- 
als his own Paſhon : Marcus dies, and his 
Frother wins Lucia. On the other hand 
Juba falls in Love with Marcia, the Daugh- 
kr of Cato, but meets with a Rival in the 
Perſon of Sempronius, a Roman Senator, who, 
diſguiſed like a Numidian that he might 
any off Marcia, is ſurprized and killed by 
that Prince who gains his Miſtreſs, 
Theſe two Epiſodes are quite foreign to the 
vincipal Plot, and, in reality, deſtroy the 
Principle of the Unity of Action. Beſides the 
mprodability in the Harry and Confuſion 
then at Utica, ſo much Time ſhould have 
ben ſpent in Iatrigues of Gallantry, the 
Diguite of Sempronius to me ſeems too low 
nd trivial for Tragedy. Even Cato in the 
AQ, to me does not ſuſtain a proper 
r, nor is ſo great as when he appeaſes 
tt Tumult, and bewails the Death of his 
den. All the reſt of the Play is quite fo- 
Br —_— reign 
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reign to the main Action. In the Exit 
Tragedy the Scenes are very ill connected 
together; the Actors go and come without 
any apparent Reaſon ; ſometimes the Stage 
is quite empty; and the Entrances and 
Exits are equally defective, which never hap. 
pens in the French Drama. In ſhort, I did 
not think it very much in Character, that 
when Cato was dying, he ſhould trouble him. 
ſelf ſo much about the two Marriages. The 
Moderns have made it an indiſpenſable Duty, 
and as it were a Rule, to finiſh all Dramatic 
Repreſentations by a Marriage, which ha 
long given me great Diſguſt. The Ancient 
did it very rarely, and I wanted to try if 
Tragedy could ſucceed without a Marriage, 
an Attempt in which I hope I have not been 
unſucceſsful. . 

If I am-aſked why I have not entirely 
| tranſlated the French Cato, I anſwer, It was 
becauſe the Plot .in the Beginning was laid 
down -with Good-Senſe and Probability; 
and. Cato is there repreſented as great, as in 
the laſt Act his Character to me appears 
weak and languiſhing ; the Death of that 
great Man being not ſo much in the Cha- 
racer of a Philoſopher as a Bravaoe. 4 
Mutiny is raiſed in Utica, where Cæſar then 
was; his Army, who lay without the City 
being uneaſy about the Safety of their Gene- 
ral, furiouſly run into it, and kill all _— 

tants, 
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litants, Upon this Cato reſolves to kill him- 
elk; but alas the Matter is over-done | and I 
an't allow myſelf to think that any one 
an approve of ſuch a Deviation from hiſto- 
ical Truth, and altering ſo much the Cha- 
ter of Cato, which was that of a Philo- 


Cato is ſaid to have had no Sons; 
hut the Speech which the Engliſb Poet puts 
into his Mouth, when he ſees one of his Sons 
tad, and inſpires the other with a Hatred at 
Tyranny, appears to me too ſublime not to 
nerit a Place in my Tragedy. I have there- 
fire preſerved the Character of Porcius, tho 
| ave dreſſed it up in a quite different Light 
tum what it appears in the two foreign Tra- 

ies, I have not brought Marcus on the 
Sage till after his Death, that he may be 
newed by Cato as the French Poet had done 
fore me. This I could not diſpenſe with, 
lnce I had ſtruck out the Eng/z/b Characters 
of empronius and Syphax. As for the laſt 
at of Mr. Addiſon, I have preſerved it al- 
noſt entire, having only changed the Perſons, 
nd cut off the Marriages of Porcius and of 
Juba, T have likewiſe put another Speech 
n Cato's Mouth before his Death, which I 
ok from Mr. Deſchamps. 

It is likewiſe evident that the Marriage of 
Arſene with Pharnaces is only intended, and 
It actually celebrated: Mr. Deſchamps in 

23 his 
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his Preface has ſufficiently juſtified himſelf in 
this Point. To tell the Truth, the Death of Wl mcy 
Cato is an Hiſtorical Fact which does not 
. furniſh ſufficient Matter for a Tragic Action, 
without the Help of ſome Epiſode, and this 
one, in my Opinion, is very properly con- 
nected with the principal Action; for hy 
Means of it, one has an Opportunity cf 
comparing the Vices of one with the Vir. 
tues of another, a Thing as neceſſary for 
repreſenting Virtue in her moſt amiable Co. 
lours, as Shades in Painting are for height. 
ning the Effects of the Lights. | 
be ſame is the Caſe with regard to Cæſa. 
He did not really enter into Utica, as the 
Poet only ſuppoſes him to have done, and 
thereby he has an Opportunity of drawing 
the Parallel betwixt theſe two Roman Heroes. 
By comparihg their two Characters, one i 
enabled to diſtinguiſh falſe from true Gran- 
deur, and to ſee that Vice, when proſperous 
may ſometimes aſſume the Appearances of 
Virtue. The Converſation between Cat 
and Cz/ar have not a little contributed to 
the Preference I have given the French w 
the Engliſb Poet in this Particular. 

Cato was a Hero whoſe Character wi 
ſuited to Tragedy, and comes within the 
Definition of Ariſſoule: His Virtue was great, 
yet not complete, or unſtained with ſome 
ſmall Mixture of Vice; for his 1. 
__— | | J 
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Liberty tes into a confirmed Obſti- 
nacy ; his is bewailed, and his Raſh- 
gels condemned. 

Tho my Cato had a great Run when 
ated, and pn. Ae well, yet I muſt refer 
"_ to the lear Nase to whom, if it 

agrecable, I flatter myſelf, that I have not 

ji Take is good either in the French or in 
Engliſh Performance; for I frankly ac- 
— that all the Beauties of my "Cats 
ve drawn from Addiſon and Deſchamps, and 
il its Blemiſhes ate — be aſeribed to myſelf 
ind my little Practice in Dramauc Wu 
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The Scene Action is a Hall in the Caſtle of 
Utica. . 


The Aion commences about 12 0 Clock, gu 
ends about Sun-ſet, 9 . 
ACT I. SCENE-I. 
Arſene and Phenice, | 
Arſene comes to wait on Cato, from whom 
ſhe hopes Comfort and Relief in her Mis. 
fortanes, and Shelter from the Calamities 
which yet threaten her. She talks of the 
common Report of the Death of her Father 
Arſaces, King of the Parthians, and of the 
Arrival of Pharnaces, King of Pontus ; and 
ſhe is afraid of being more misfortunate than 
ever. Phenice aſks her if ſhe would err 
accept of Pharnaces for her Huſband. Ar- 
fone declares to her, that that would never 
happen, and opening her Love to her, tell 
her, that ſhe could now ſpeak as a Queen, 
her Father being dead. She bids her call to 
Mind that Roman whom Greſar ſent to her 
Father to gain him over to his Intereſts, 
Phenice runs aut in his Praifes; and Ar/er 
confeſſes that ſhe has been in Love with him 
fince the firſt Moment ſhe faw him. Pbe- 
nice aſks her his Name. Arſene replies, She 
does not know it; and feeing Cato approach, 
the praiſe” him. $CENE 
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8 CE N E II. 


7 To Them, Cato. 

Cato condoles with Arſene, and confirms 
the News of her Father's Death. He aſks 
her if, now that the Parthians had pro- 
caimed her Queen, ſhe would continue that 
Alliance and Fidelity which her Father had 
ſwore to him; this Arſene promiſes to do, 
only aſks the Favour that he would not pro- 
ect Pharnaces. She tells him that in the 
Civil Wars of her Kingdom Pharnaces, in a 
Battle, aſſaſſinated her only Brother Pacorus : 
That a Peace being concluded, he came to 
her Father's Court to demand her in Marri- 
ze: That they ſent her to Rome to folem- 
nie the Nuptials: That Pharnaces could not 
kave his Kingdom becauſe of the Civil Wars 
of the Romans: That at Rome ſhe had reſided 
with Cato, and that ſhe had followed his 
Fortune,” She adds,. that Pharnaces himſelf 
tad but a Day before confeſſed his murder- 
ing her Brother and that beſides her Aver- 
fon to this Marriage, his Guilt added to 
the Horror ſhe had at ſuch an Alliance. Cato 
promiſes her all poſſible Safety in Utica. 
Arſene goes of; Cato remains alone; and as 
be had faid before in the Scene that ſhe 
had a Roman Soul, he is pow aſtoniſhed at 
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the Sentiments he feels for her, and takes 
Notice of the great Reſemblance betwixt 
her and Porcia, his deceaſed Daughter. Laſt 
of all he declares the Arrival of Phocas, 


SCENE M 


Phecas, Artaban, and Cato. 


* "Phocas tells Cato of a Reinforcement 
that was coming up to him. He brings to 
his Remembrance that when his Wife died, 
the left him a Daughter, who was brought 
up by the Wife of Craſſus, and who wa 
along with him when the Romans were ronted 
by the Parthians, on which Occaſion ſhe 
was ſlain, Phocas tells him that his Daugh- 
ter Porcia was ſtill alive, and preſents Arta- 
zan to him as the Perſon to whom her Safety 
was owing. Artaban gives him an Account 
of the Victory which the Parthians gained 
over Craſſus, and tells him that Porcra becom- 
ing his Priſoner of War, he made a Preſent 
of her to Ar/aces, who baving loft his Da 
ter Ar/ene, for Reaſons of State, adopted her, 
He ſhews him a Deed which King Ar/ace: 
had made before his Death, and entruſted to 
him, that he might ſhew to Cato. Cato reads 
it; and Arſaces in it intreats him not to de- 
prive his Daughter Percia of a Throne. 


Cato deplores his Misfortune, and inclines | 
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that his Daughter ſhould abdicate the Crown. 
Phocas adviſes him to allow her ſtill to poſ- 
{eſs her Kingdom, becauſe the Aids ſhe could 
afford might the Means of ſaving 
Rome. Cato for Reaſons rejects this 
Advice, and taking his Leave of them both, 
orders them not to ſpeak any thing of the 
Matter to his Daughter, whom he himſelf 
wanted to inform of this Affair. 


SCENE IV. 
Cato and Pharnaces. 


After ſome Diſcourſe upon the preſent 
ncture of Affairs, Pharnaces preſſes his 
iage with Arſene. Cato tells him that 
he muſt no longer think of that, fince he 
ought to look upon her as a Roman Lady, 
Pharnaces is ſurptized at his Anſwer, and 
defires him to explain himſelf. Cato pro- 
miſes to him very ſoon to reveal a great Secret 
publickly before all the City. Pharnaces 
tells him that he ought to think maturely of 
the Affair; that he had loft his Dominions, 
but that his age with Ar/ene would 
render him Maſter of a powerful Kingdom, 
and that if he gave over Thoughts of that, 
he could no longer e his Service; and 
of all he entreats him to take Care of 
Intereſts, bis Liberty, and his Life. Cate 

| deſpiſes 
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deſpiſes him; orders him to withdraw; tells and 
bim they could defeat the Enemy without ſuita 
his Aſſiſtance, and in fine lets him know 
that Rome was yet free, and ſpoke in his 
Language, and that ſhe would never truckle 
either to him or to Men of his Character. 


SCENE V. 


To Them, Felix. 


Felix informs Cato that the Plains are 
covered with Cz/ar's Troops, and that Utica 
had Reaſon to be afraid of Slavery. Cato 
fays he is going to march forth againſt the 
33 nn requeſts We, to be 
gone and join the Tr Ceſar ; on 
which he goes off. a6 _ 


- SCENE VI. 
Pharnaces and Felix. 


Pharnaces boaſts that he will be revenged 
for the Contempt ſhewn him by Cato; that 
in Spite of him, he ſhall have both the Hand 
and the Kingdom of Arſene, and that Cato 
ſhall fall a Victim to him. He diſcovers his 
Deſign of ſending Cato's Head to Ceſar by | 
Timon and Arbates, That in Recompence he 
will demand to be reſtored to his „ mth ( 
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and Arſene in Marriage: Then with Maxims 
ſuitable to his Deſigns he quits the Stage, and | 
the firſt Act ends. 


ACT Il SCENE L 
Domitius and Phecas. 


Domitius informs Phocas that Czſar was 
rery ſoon to be in the Town of Utica. Pbo- 
cas aſks if his Arrival did not give them 
Hopes of Peace. Domitius is filent upon 
that Point, and only defires him to inform 
Arſene that Pallas bad come into the City 
along with him, and that he had ſomething 
of Conk gence to impart to her. Phocas 
goes off ts Stage. Damitius ſtays alone for 
1 ſhort while, and ſays that Cæſar, notwith- 
ſtanding his brave 8 warlike Soul, is never- 
theleſs in Love with Arſene. He ſees Cato 
approach him, whoſe Preſence ſtrikes him 
with Veneration,  - 


SCENE I. 


Cato and Domitius. 


Cato reproaches Domitius for having ſided 
with Ceſar. Domitius defends himſelf by 
plauſible 
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plauſible Reaſons, and runs out in Ceſar 
Praiſe. At laſt be defires an Interview be. 
tween Cæſar and him, to deliberate upon the 
Intereſts of Rome. Cato conſents to it, and 
aſks him what Surety Ca/er demanded, 
. Domittus anſwered him, that Cœſar infifled 
on no other Surety than the Virtue of Cat, 
but told him that he ooght not to truſt Phar. 
naces in Utica. Cato informs him, that 
Pharnaces depended on him: He deſcribes 
the Situation of the Caſtle, into which Czar 
might come and talk with him without 
being ſeen by any Body: He fays Pharnacs 
is on the Sea-Shore viewing, his Fleet; that 
his Soldiers durſt not come near him; that 
every thing was carefully looked after, and 
eſpecially the Motions of Pbarnaces: That 
Cæſar might therefore have an Interview 
with him in the Caſtle ; and that the Affair 
might be tranſacted with the greater Secrecy, 
he propoſes to remove the Guards from its 
Entrance. He adds, Tell Cz/ar, nevertheles, 
that Cato ſees very far into the Heart of 
Man, and that Artifice and Diſguiſe cannot 
blind him. | 


SCENE ii. 
Arſene, Phenice, and Domitius. 
Anne at her Entrance orders Domitiv,, 


| fince he had heard of Cefar's Love * 
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to inform him that ſhe ſhould always look 
apon him with Contempt and Diſdain, &c. 
the takes her Leave of Domitius, and ſeeing 
Pharnaces approach, endeavours to avoid 


$CENE IV. 
Pharnaces, Arſene, and Phenice. 


Pharnaces begs her to ſtay. Arſene loady 
him with Reproaches, putting him in Mind 
of her Brother's Death. Pharnaces inflamed 
with Wrath and Rage, tells her, that every 
Body condemned ber Conduct; that Cato 
ad the Romans complained of her, and 
were even ready to deprive her of her Here- 
dtary Throne and Kingdom. He then pro- 
poſes that ſhe ſhould go on board his Fleet; 
ind go off with him. She anſwers, that if 
Cato ſhould condemn her, ſhe would fubmit; 
ind upbraids her Lover of Cowardice, pro- 
eſting that ſhe never will marry him; but 
that ſhe will think herſelf happy, could the 
de revenged on him with her own Hand. 
Upon this Pharnuces, in a Paſſion, reproaches 
ber in very harſh Terms 
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SCENE: v. 
To Them, Poreins. 


Arſene informs Porcius of Pharnaces' Pre. 


tenſions, and begs his Support. Porcius en- 
raged at the Calumnies wich which Pharnc. 


ces loaded his Father, makes great Proteſts. 
tions to Arſene, and 9 to 1 her. 
An quits the Stage. 


SCENE VI. 


 Pharnaces and Pon 


Pbarnaces with a haughty Air aſks Pur- 
cius if he thought to gain a Kingdom by 
loving Arſene, and treats him with Contempt, 
Porcius ſpeaking with Diſdain of Royalty, 
adds, That without any Views to that, be 
ſhould have thought of marrrying Ager, 
and that he wiſhed ſhe had been by Binh z 
Roman. Pharnaces tells him, that ſhe is ſo 
in reality, and that Cato declared ſhe was n 
Queen, and inſinuates that Cato muſt want 
Candour, or ſhe can be no Queen. - Porciu 
anſwers, It muſt be 2 ſince his Father had 
faid it, and departs in Haſte to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf. Pharnaces remains alone, and ſays he 
is 9 in his Thoughts of * $ 

ving 
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hing Arſene, and that all his Hopes were 
&ftroyed if ſhe ſhould find that ſhe was not 
; Parthian, He threatens to kill Porcius, &c. 


SCENE VIL 


Felix and Pharnaces. 


Pharnaces tells Felix that the Face of Af- 
firs would ſoon be altered, and that the 
Troubles of Africa would ſoon ceaſe; that 
the Romans having laid down their Arms, 
leplored the Death of their Friends; and 
that at laſt the Sweets 'of univerſal Peace 
were reliſhed, He aſks him if Cæſar ap- 
proved of his Defign, and the Propoſal he had 
made him by Timon and Arbates, of ſecuring 
v himſelf the Sovereign Power at the Price 
of Cato's Head, and if Timon and Arbates 
e returned ? . Felzx replied, They were not. 
Plarnaces is willing to execute his Deſign 
nth all poſſible Diſpatch, and diſcovers the 
watagem which he intended to uſe for cauſ- 
ng his Troops to enter rica to kill Cato, and 
wry off Arſene. Felix tells him that the 
buard was removed from the Gate of the 
ſtle, and that this Circumſtance would 
knder his Enterprize ſo much the more caly. 
Pharnaces enjoins him Secreſy, and departs 
b execute his Deſign ; and thus the Act ends. 
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ACT m. SCENE 1: 


Ceſar and Domitius. 


Cæſar ſays, it is for Cato's Intereſt that he 
demands this Interview ; but that he woyld 
wiſh, if poſſible, to ſee Arſene before- hand 
Domitius informs. him that he ſhould ſet 
her, but that it would be to no Purpoſe, ſince 
ſhe deſpiſed him, After ſome Reaſoning 
upon his own Love, and upon the War, he 
ſees the Queen approaching, and takes his 
Leave of Domitius. 


SCENE IL 


Cæſar and Arſene. 


" Arſene, upon ſeeing Czar, knows him to 
be the Roman with whom ſhe was in Lor. 
She aſks him if it was he who came to bet 
Father's Court with the Complaints of Cz- 
far. He anſwers, It was; and that he bim. 
ſelf was Cæſar. Arſene is troubled. Cor 
begins to explain himſelf more freely, and 
complains that his Paſſion was repaid wit 
Diſdain and Hatred, Arſene briefly I 
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lim that ſhe did not hate him : By this Con- 
ſeflon, Ceſar is tranſported with Joy. Arſene 
yoſhes at the Declaration ſhe has made, but 
it laſt confirms it, and ſays, that without her 
wn Knowledge, ſhe had hated what ſhe 
noſt loved. At laſt ſhe intercedes with him 
fr the Deliverance of Utica, and for the Life 
Cato, telling him, that nothing in the 
World was fo dear to her as the Glory ot 
(ear and the Life of Cato, &c. Then ſhe 
pes off the Stage. 


SCENE III. 


ENA S FEN 


Cſgar and Cato. 


Czſar adviſes Cato to baniſh all Sentiments 
Hatred, and promiſes to make him Part- 
ter in the Government with himſelf. With 
Horror Cato hears the Propoſal. Cæſar on 
de one hand attempts to juſtify himſelf, and 
demands that Cato and his Friends ſhould 
low him to reign, Cato on the other hand 
xcaſes him of Tyranny, and rejects all Of- 
ks of Peace upon any other Terms than 
de Liberty of Rome. Cæſar repreſents to 
lim the to which they were reduced, 
nd that they could hope for no Aſſiſtance 
tom Pharnaces, who ſought nothing ſo 
nuch as his Deſtruction. That he had ſent 
o Traitors to make an Offer of his Head 
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to him, and that he had cauſed them to he 
detained. Cato commends him for his Mag. 
nanimity ; but obſtinately perſiſting in his 
ardent Wiſhes for -the Liberty of Rome, he 
tells them that he would acquaint the Roman; 
with his Offer, and that if they accepted 
of it, and aſſented to their own Ruin, for 
his Share he would chuſe to die, and ſo he 
makes his Exit. Cæſar in a ſhort Soliloquy 
breaks out into an Admiration of his Virtye, 
and ſays, That if he were not Czfar, he 
would wiſh to be Cato, and to have ſuch 
Sentiments of Liberty, Pbarnaces comes 
up. 


SCENE Iv. 


To Him, Pharnaces. 


. Pharnaces is ſurprized to ſee Caſar in 
Utica, and tells him that he impatiently a- 
peas the Return of Timon and Arbats, 
whom he had ſent to acquaint him that he 
would preſent him with the Head of . Cato: 
That this was a Propoſal which he ought not 
to treat with Indifference, as he could thereby 
finiſh a War which might be fatal to him if 
Cato lived. Cefar rejects this Propoſal with 
a; becoming Horror, calls him Traitor, and 
hints to him, that the ſame may ane Day be 
his Fate. On this he leaves him. Pharnace 
82 | 8 Com- 
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be WM complains' that Cz/ar had not fo much as 
av WM thanked him for his Offer; but, ſays he, His 
bis WY Haoghtineſs may chance to coſt him dear. 
He then flatters himſelf with the Hopes of 
crying off Arſene, which finithes the third 
AR. : 


— 


Aer Nes 


Cato and Porcius. 


Porcius requeſts of his Father to know 
the Anſwer which the Senate had made to 
(zſar's Offers. Cato tells him, That he faw. 
mth great Pleaſure an Unanimity among 
them in rejecting a Peace that was inconſi- 
tent with the Liberty of Rome, and that the 
Romans were determined to revenge the Inju- 
res of their Country: He then requires him 
* ſwear an invincible Hatred againſt Czar. 
Hrcius complying, aſks of his Father whe- 
ber or not the Queen of the Parthians was 
tRoman, Cato aſks him how ſuch a Thought 
ame into his Head. Porcius anſwers, That 
Plarnaces had acquainted him that Cato 
unſelf was the Author of the Report. 
Lats aſks if he loved him, adviſes him to 
ave no Thought but of War; and tells 
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him, that tho' ſhe was a Roman, his Views 
on her would be to no Purpoſe, as he ſhould 
very ſoon know. ; 


SCENE It. 


To Them, Arſene and Phenice. 


Arſene tells Cato that ſhe was come with 

a Propoſal to ſpare the Effuſion of Reman 
Blood: She telly hi him that ſhe muſt be un- 
happy while the Diviſions of Rome continue: 
That ſhe loved the Romans better than even 
the Parthians; and that tho ſhe was : 
Queen, ſhe could not belp wiſhing well to 
Enemies of Kings, Cato declares, that 

if all the Romans had the ' fame Regard for 
him, their Miſery would ſoon end. At hit 

_ Arſene tells him that the Suſpenſion of Arm: 
was almoſt expired, and begs him to po- 
long it, becauſe ſhe flattered herſelf with 
obtaining every thing of Cz/ar. Cato ſeem 
to be amazed at this, and aſks how that 
could be. Arſene ſays, that ſhe will touch 
the Heart of Cajar; 1 — had be- 
ſtowed upon her a Kingdom that could 
ſatisfy —_ whole Extent of his Ambition; 
that Cqſar might wich her enjoy the King: 
dom of Paxthig. She vaws that Rome new 
ſhall be diſturbed ;, and that all the Fruits of 


ber Love ſhould be Peace. Cato, _— 
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um MW © hear that ſhe loved Czar, complains that 
ould WI his Virtue was expoſed to the Indignity not 
only of ſeeing her attired as a Queen, but of 
her bearing a Heart ſuſceptible of a Paſſion 
for a Tyrant. Arſene aſks the Reaſon of 
this Aſtoniſhment ; and Cato, without any 
other Anſwer, gives her Ar/aces's Letter to 
read. After ſhe has read it, ſhe is tranſported 
with an Extaſy of Joy to find herſelf the 
Daughter of Cato, as is Porcius, to find her 
his Siſter, At laſt Cato tells her in a reſolute 
Manner, that Ryo otight to be no Happi- 
neſs to her, and that het Love for Cz/ar was 
: Diſgrace to her Birth and Character. He 
then exhorts her to act as a Roman, and at 
once to put an End both to her Ambition 
ind Love. Porcia, after many Reflections, 
it length detettnines to prove her Birth by her 
Ations, however dear it may coſt her Paſ- 
fon, Cato upon this embraces her. He then 
tes Ce ſar approach them, that they may be 
Witneffes of the Interview, 


SCENE III. 
To Them, Cz/ar. 


Czſar defires Cato to let him know what 
were the Senate's Demands. Cato anſwers, 
That they demanded the very thing with 
which Cæſar threatned hirn, his Death, and 
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that in ſhort they wiſhed: that the War 
would determine their Fate, Cæſar aſks 

what he had done, and enumerates his Actions 
and good Offices. But Cato ſtill treats him 
as a Tyrant. Cæſar puts him in Mind of 
the. Diſproportion of their Strength; and 
turning to the Princeſs, complains of the 
_ Harſhneſs of Cato, which he faid was no 
longer tolerable. Porcia reproaches Czar 
with inſulting an Enemy whom he ought to 
honour, and at laſt tells him that there was 
one preſent who claimed his Reſpe&. Whom 
have I to dread ? ſays Cæſar. Know, te- 

lies the other, that Cato is my Father. This 
Point being cleared up, Ce/ar makes Uſe of 
that as a Handle to propoſe a Match with 
Arſene, which might give Peace to the World, 
But this Cato rejects with great Firmnef, 
telling him that: he always had before his 
Eyes the Death of Pompey, who was 
Son-in-Law to Cæſar, a miſtaken Happineſs 
which haſtened his Ruin ; and that in ſhort, 
he looked upon the Propoſal as ignominious 
or 3 


8 d d , * * 9 &k — * 


SCENE M. 


To Them, Domitius. ; 


' © Domitius acquaints them with the Trea- 
chery of Pharnaces, who with an 170 


5 | 
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ky my Sword at your Feet; and then gocs 
of | | Wn 


ar WH Body had made his Way as far as the Caſtle: = 
ks MW That three or four Romans, together with ; 
ns WM the Confident of Arſene, had bravely reſiſted +. 
im him; and that Carto's Son Marcus, having 
of Wl darted himſelf with great Courage into the | 
nd Wl Middle, attacked Pharnaces, whom he had 1 
he Wl killed; but that the latter had Strength | 
no enough, while Marcus was turning towards | 
ar the other Enemies, to run bim thro” the x 
to WH Back, fo that the one died as a Hero, the 
728 other as a Villain; but that the reſt of the | 
Mm Enemies were diſperſed. Cæſar mentions ; 
re- de Treachery of -Pharnaces with Horror; | 
his WY he takes leave of Cato by telling him, that b 
of ace he has rejected Peace, he mult” prepare g | 
th r War; and ſays to Porcia, To-morrow, 3 | 
ld. i the Gods ſhall give me the Victory, I will | 
| 
| 
'as { 
cls SCENE-Y. 
„Arcus carried by the Soldiers, 


Cato, Phocas, Artaban, and Attendants. 

Cato looks upon the Body with great 
Reſolution ; pronounces an Encomium upon 
lis Son; gives Porcius his beſt Advice, and 
exhorts his Friends to ſet fail and flee from 
the Vengeance of Ceſar; he gives them his 
alt Adieu, and the Act ends. * 


EE ²˙ m ⁵˙ ; Y ER_DSIAISS DIES 


ACT 
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EET SCENE. 
Cato, alone fiting by a Table with a Book be. 
fore him, a naked Sword lying on the Table 
and a Couch on the other Hand. 
Cato pronounces the Diſcourſe upon tt 


Inmorality of the Soul, as it is to be found in 
Mr. Addifon's Cato. | 


SCENE II. 


To him, Porcius. 

Porcius, alarmed at the Sight of the naked 
Sword, wants to carry it of; but Cato pre- 
vents him, and then orders him to leave the 
Room. FPorcius renews his affectionate Ex- 
preſſions; upon which Cato embraces him, 
and defires that he would go and fee if his 
Friends were embarked, telling him that be 


himſelf in the mean while would endeavour 
to take ſome Repoſe. This comforts Pu- - | 5 
6 ö - x ar 
cius, and he leaves his Father in Bed with 
C0 Attac] 
the Curtains drawn. Cato 
SCENE III. 
Porcius and Porcia. oY 
Porcius acquaints his Siſter with the pleaſ- He 


ing Hopes he entertained, that all hag" Harbo 


vell, 
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well, and that there was a Probability of the 
Public nd 5 none ty being reſtored: He in- 
forms her of the Orders he had received 
from his Father, and of his REY himſelf, 
and leaves the Stage. 


SCENE IV. 


Porcia and Phenice. 


They talk of their own Situation, and 
that of Cato's, for whom they tremble. 


SCENE V. 


To Them, Phocas. 

Phecas enters with an Encomium upon 
the refreſhing quiet Slumbers that ariſe from 
Innocence, and tells them that he had feen 


(ato alleop. 
SCENE VI. 


5 To Them, Artaban. 
Artaban informs them that the Troops of 
Czar were making no Difpoſitions for an 
— perhaps waiting the Anſwer of 


SCENE VI. 


To Them, Porcius, in @ great Emotion. 
He informs them that he has been at the 
Harbour, where his Father's Friends were 
obliged 


FF 
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obliged to wait for want of a favourable 
Wind to carry them away. He tells them 
likewiſe that a Veſſel was arrived from Pom. 
boy's Son, to acquaint his Father that he was 
oing his utmoſt. to ſend him Reinforce- 
ments from Spain, to aſſiſt him to act againſt 
the common Enemy. — A Noiſe is heard — 
Porcius goes out, and immediately returns in 
a great Agony, telling them that Cato was 

killed,” Porcia ſwoons. 

SCENE VIII. 
J Them, Cato, carried in wounded. 

Cato, as he is dying, enquires at Porcius 
about his Friends; and if they are gone: He 
orders him to apply neither for Pardon nor 
Favour to the Enemy, but to do his beſt to 
reſtore the Liberties of his Country. He 
embraces Porcia; gives her his beſt Advice; 

eſpecially that ſhe would eſpouſe the Man 
who ſhould revenge the Wrongs of Rome. | 
He comforts his weeping Friends, and dies. 


| The Play ends. "2 
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A ſmall Treatiſe of M. DB FEEX - 


LON, Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
and Author of The Adventures of 
TELEMACHUS, | ST 


Mmediately after the Tragedy follows a 
ſmall Treatiſe of Mr. de Fenelon, inſerted 

in his Reflections upon Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Poetry, and Hiſtory, "The Author tranſlates 
it, and he quotes it in his Anſwer to the Cri- 


tciſm that has been paſt upon him. This 


Tract gave me great Pleafure; I had never 
read it before, nor did Il know that Mr. de 
Fenelon had wrote upon that Subject. As 
the Sentiments of that great Man can't be 
too public, I thought it not enough to quote 
them, without tranſlating them as the Ger- 


nan Author has done, that the Public may 
be entirely acquainted with his indiſpenſible 


Precepts. 


The Sentiment of Monſieur FEN E- 


LON afpon @ Plan of TRAGEDY. 


RAGEDY- ought to be charaQeri- 
ſtically different from Comedy, The 
irſt repreſenting great Events to excite vio- 


lent 
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lent Paſſions; the other is confined to the 
R tation of Manners in private Life, 
As to Tragedy, I am far from thinking 
that any Rules are to be given for bringi 
thoſe Entertainments to Perfection, wherein 
corrupted Paſſions are repreſented only to 
excite them. We know that Plato, and the 
Sage Legiſlators in the Pagan World; pro- 
hibited all Inſtruments of Muſic which 
might melt a Nation into Effeminacy, from 
a well-ordeted State. What a Severity then 
ought to be obſerved by Chriftians with re- 
gard to looſe Entertainments Far from 
endeavouring to bring them to Perfection, 
am pleaſed that all of that kind which we 
have is but lame and 1 ; our Poets 
having rendered them as languiſhing, vi- 
fling, and ſtale as Romances. All is filled up 
with Fires, Chains, and Fortures, and a Man 
there dies in good Heakh of Body and 
Mind. The Beauty of the Sun, or ths 
Charms of Aurora are aſcribed to very indi- 
ferent, very inſipid Perſonages; their * 
are two Stars; every Term is a Hy 
and not a Spark of true Paſſion enters into 
the whole. So much the better; for by this 
Means the Weakneſs ef the Poiſon prevents 
the Decreaſe. But I think that Tragedy 
may receive. a wonderfub Force, ſhould its 
Authors, without minding that giddy Ro- 
mantic Love which makes 3 
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their Plays, follow only the true Philoſophic 
Ideas of Antiquity. 
Among the Greeks, Tragedy was entirely 
independent of unſanctiſied Love. For in- 
tance the OEdzpus of Sopboc les admits of no 
paſſion foreign to the Subject. That great 
Man obſerves the fame Conduct in his other 
Tragedies. Mr. Corneille in his OEdipus has 
weakened the Action, rendered it double, and 
litracted the Spectator by the Epiſode of a 
cold Amour betwixt ſeus and Dirce. 
Mr. Racine falls into the ſame Abſurdity in 
lis Pbedra: He has made a double Plot, by 
pyning with the furious Phedra the whine- 
ng miſtaken Character of Hippolitus. Had 
Pledra been abandoned to all the furious 
Tranſports of her Paſhon, the Action had 
then been fimple and ſhort, affecting and 
pid, But our two Tragic Poets, with all 
the. real Merit they poſſeſſed, were carried 
way by the Torrent of Cuſtom, and yielded 
to the prevailing Taſte for Romances. Wit 
tad became the Faſbion, and Love reigned 
bro all, They imagined that it was impoſ- 
ible for an Audience to have fat two Hours 
vithout yawning, if ſome amorous Intrigue 
vas not brought on. to relieve them: They 
bought themſelves obliged. to hurry over the 
greatelk and moſt affeGing Subject, to make 
way for a languiſhing Hero who interrupts it. 
Farther, his Sighs. muſt be ornamented with 
| | Quibbles, 
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gramatic Points. This made the greateſt 
Authors deviate into the groſſeſt Abſurdities, 
that they might pleaſe the Public. I (hall 
_” CET: 


| Unrelenting Thirft of Glory, 


Whoſe tranſporting Joys I RR 
That my Name may live in Stor, 
Bidt me give myſelf to Death; 
. et thy . controul, | 
- . Before Eternal Diſe 1 
' To 9 er I bequeath my Fey Soul, 
Let e a Sigh to Love. 
i | Mr. 3 
| 1 was a Man who durſt not die with in the fc 
out Points on Witticiſms. | which | 
theſe 
1 ſhall give another laftance of a Bombal vaſt, 
7 Fern Ar 0 | n Trage 
| | ch 
— Piere 4 to the Heart - 0 


n an ee, yet bs Here $ 
De accursd Avenger of @ righteous Wrong; 
— —— Victim of a Hate tos 1 


What a bombeh affected Language s 
this for ſerious Grief! In my Opinion a cer. 
_ rain empty Swelling, which is in the higheſt 
improbable, ought to be cut oft from 


: Fate as for 5 the 3 


RY ET 


. 


ww J , 
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Verſes : have e e 


= - 


and nen of. Nog 2 

O eager Paſſion e at Revenge, 

7 hb my. Father's Death hath given 
Birth; © | 

Inpetuous Progeny of my Reſentment, 

Hm my great Sorrows claſp you to my Boſom ! 


tu fill my Soul with your” unbounded Sway : 


0 give, O give me a ſhort Time for Reſpite, 


ſhat I may think on this my preſent State, 
0n what I wiſh to win, and what I'd bett, 
CONROY Cinna, Act J. Scene J. 


Mr. len fhuns = kind of 3 
n the foregoing Verſes; firſt, Eager Paſſions, 
yhich produced an Jmpettions Progeny, and 
ttels again were elaſped to the Boſom by 
eus. The Speeches of great Characters 
n Tragedy ought to be all noble and lively, 
f they are in the paſſionate Strain; but then 
he Language of Paſſion is always natural, 


ud without any ſtudied or affected Turns, 


kr no Man would bewail his Misfortunes 


0 that Manner. 
Mr. Racine was not exempted from this 
Fault, which Cuſtom had'rendered as it were 


reeflary, Nothing is more unnatural than 


te Narration of i the Death of Hippolitus 
the End of the Tragedy of Phedra, which 


n other Reſpects is very beautiful. Thera- 
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menes, who comes to acquaint Theſets with 
the Death of his Son, ought to have pro. 
nounced the Fact only in two Words, and 
even theſe he ought to have wanted 

to pronounce diſtinctly. Hippolitus is dead. 
« He died by 9 ſent from the Bot- 
* tom of the by the Wrath of Heaven. 
« I ſaw it.” A Perſon thus affected, in ſuch 
an Agony, and out of Breath, can he everbe 
ſuppoſed to amuſe himſelf. with the florid 


pornpons Deſcription of the Dragon? 


Her Eye and drooping Head appear d 
To ſpeak ber mournful Purpoſe, &. 
The Bart was mov d, the Air diffusd 17. 


Ne Billa, on whoſe Backs be rode, rule 
| Rocin's Phedra, AQ V. Seel 


| _ Sopbocles is far from this bee im- 

probable Elegance. On a like Occaſion be 
puts in the Mouth of OEdipus the follow- 
ing broken agonizing Sentiment: 


All, all is mw diſcksd. I fee tber . 

O Light ! But ſoon muſt never ſee thee mmi. 

Unhappy Man! To what a Pitch In wretched! 

n hence this ſudden} Falt ring of my 
g. 

| ah Fortune, whether art thou fled! Wretch! 


Wretch! | | 
- Maar, 
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Madneſs, Deſparr, are linkd with the Remem- 
» Grance © 

Of bai I was, and am. E there, my Friends, 

An Object now that I can ſee or love; 

That I cantalk to, or can hear with Comfort 2 

All, all is now Doſpai 

fn execrable Villain, doom'd to be 

Aber d by Gods and Men, 
— Periſh the Wretch, 5 

That in the frightful Deſart, where expos'd 

And bound I lay, preſerv'd this hateful Life. 

0 barbarous Pity, 1 a Cup of Sorrow 

Had T and mine ne er taſted, but for thee! 


4 Father's Murder ne'er had Aain d my 


Hands, 


ur bad my Love defitd a Mather's Bet 


Zn pid ew T any Depth of Guile. 


Bitb, both my Parents ruin'd ! — and by me! 
Vis have a Brood by ber who gave me Life. | 


This is the Langes ge of Nature when ſhe 
inks under — Nothing can be more 
diſtant from 9 
We have five other Inſtances of the lively 
ad fimple E on of Grief in the Cha- 
acter of Hercules and Philecletes. 

If Mr. Racine, who had ſtudied the great 
Models of Antiquity, had formed a Plan of 
French Tragedy upon the Subject of OEdi- 
jus, in the Manner of Sopbocles, without any 
> 28 Intrigue of Love, and in the po 
8 2 Sim 


ir. Hence with a Tyrant, | 


int Phraſe and Witticiſm. 
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Simplicity, ſuch an Entertainment muſt 
have been curious, affecting, rapid, and inte- 
reſting. It might not indeed have been ap. 
plauded, but it muſt have commanded the 
Affections, and poured forth the Tears. No 
breathing Time muſt have been left. 4 
Love for Virtue, and a Horror for Crimes, 
muſt have ruſhed upon the Soul. In 94 
it muſt have had all I che Effects deſigned by 
the moſt wholeſome Laws. It could have 
given no Alarms even to the Purity of 
Religion itſelf. All that was neceſſary, was 
to cut off the falſe and the improper Om. 
ments. 

The Narrowneſs of our Verſification, and 
the frequent Returns'of Rhime oftentimes 
oblige" our beſt Poets, for the ſake of a 
gle, to load their Lines with Epithets, In 
order to make one good Vetſe, they tag it to 
another poor one. For «ae: Iamc 


rm I read tacks Wares: 
=> $ er — — i him 4 


"Bur it puts me out of all Patience, when 
that Line introduces es to this Purpoſe, 


Or with « a : brave Daſpair gain 7 Rory. 
"This unnatural Bombaſt-is really difguft- 


ings 5 to us ue Idea —_ 
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who are engaged in ſerious, noble, and paſ- 
ſionate Converſation.” When Probability is 
uken away, the 
fre of the Entertainment. I own that the 


Ancients a little exalted the Strain of the 


Buſkin: | | | 
An Tragica diſſævit & ampullatur in Arte. 
HForat. Epiſt. I. Ep. iii. v. 14. 
But he never could mean that the Buſkin 
hould © deviate from the Imitation of true 


Nature, It is her's to give us a beautiful and 


a great Repreſentation of her: But till a 
Man ought to ſpeak as a Man. Nothing is 
more ridiculous than for a Hero, in the greateſt 
Attions of his Life, not to join an unaffected 
implicity to the Grandeur and Strength of 
Expreſſion, nz ; 
Prjicit ampullas, & Seſquipedalia Verba. 

| 4 Horat. Art. Poet, v. 97. 

It is ſufficient to make Agamemnon haugh- 
ty, Achilles fieree, Ulyſſes wiſe, and Medæa 
furious; but a pompous and bombaſt ſpoils 
the whole; and the greater the Characters, or 
the ſtronger the Paſſions one would repreſent 
re, the more he ought to ſtudy a noble irre- 
lſtible Simplicity. 112 $ 

[ can't help thinking that too bombaſt 
dpeeches are often put in the Mouths of 
Romans : It is indeed true that their Thoughts 
had ſomewhat of a noble Elevation, but they 
aways choſe to expreſs them in a natural 


Spectator loſes all the Plea- 
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— Manner. Tho they were; in Vi. 

ils Phraſe Populum late Regem, a People 
whoſe Power and Conqueſts were very ex- 
tenſtwe, yet they were as calm and moderate 
in expteſſing themſelves: in Converſation; as 
they were induſtrious in ſubduing thode 
1885 who were ne their Power. 


| Parcere Subjedts & Ae Super bot. 
Pirg. Aneid VL v. 8 5 4 


” Horace has in Wen Words drawn the 
| fame Picture of them. | | 


| Tmperet Belhnt pris, e Jenis in FI 
| Cum. Szcul. v. 51, $2. 


There ſeems not to be a ſufficient Agre- 
ment betwixt the Language of Auguſtus in 
the Tragedy of Cinna, and that modeſt Sim- 

plicity with which Sueran adorns all his Ac- 

tions and Behaviour; for he left in Rome ſo 
great an A ce of the ancient ' Liberty 
of the Common-Wealth, that he would 
not be called Lord. Sueton's Account f 
him runs thus: Not only by his Authe- 
«rity, but even by his Countenance, he 

hea checked this * Tar Jo and next 
wy « Day 
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« Day made a very ſevere Edict againſt it; 
« nor after this would he ſuffer himſelf to 
« be ſtilec My LoRD, no not by his Chil- 
« dren and Grand-children, either in Jeſt or 
« in Earneſt, During his C 

« ſhip de walked generally on Foot; and 
« when not Conſul, he often appeared 
in an open Chair, and received even the 
« Compliments of the moſt - promiſcuous 
Mob. In every Election of 
* Magiſtrates he went about with his three 
Candidates, and ſollicited in the accu- 


© ſtomed Manner. He likewiſe gave his 


X "Os in the Tribe, like one of the People. 

—— He trained up his Daughter and 
10 « Grand-danghter i in Spinning and Houſe- 
a He lodged in an 


© Houſe belonging to Hortenſius, remarkable 


neither for its L nor its Ornaments, 
the Galleries of it being very ſhort : | 
* Famed neither for Statues nor fine Walks; 


* and for Years he lay in the fame 


Chamber both Summer and Winter. 
4 His Frugality, with d to Furniture, 
appears from the Beds and Tables he left 


* behind him, moſt of which ſcarce came 


N p to the Elegance of a private Gentle- 

* man, His Supper conſiſted only 
* of three, or at moſt, fix Diſhes, not of 
the moſt ſamptuous kind, but given with 
* the * ſocial Benevolence. His 
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« Dreſs was generally home: ſpun, and made 
e by bis Wike, bis Siſter, 7; Daughter, and 
« Gand. dapghters. —— He eat very little, 
« and what _ did cat, was for the the moſ 
Fart ardinary. Food.” 

emp and Shew EEE well agre 
with. what they called Raan 'oliteneſs, as 
with the Luxury of a Perfian . 5 
Notwithſtanding — Severity of Tiberius,and 
the {ervile Turn 1 Flattery the Romans had 
in his Time and under his Succeſſots, yet 
Pliny informs us that Trajan even then be. 
bayed like a good Fellow. Citizen, and lived 
in an amiable Familiarity witch thoſe about 
him. The, Anſwers of this Emperor are 
ſhort, ſimple, void of Ambiguity, : and-fice 
from the ſmalleſt Tincture of the, Bombaſt +. 
All we read of the Romans in Titus Liviu 
Plutarch, and in Cicero, repreſents them as 
Men of an elevated Turn of Thought, but 
fimple, natutal, and modeſt in their Expreſ 
ions. They. bear no Reſemblance to. the 
ſtiff and ,over-grown Heroes, of our Ro- 
mances. A great Man ſhould: not declaim 
like a Player; but. ſhould. nevertheleſs. use 
ſtrong and plain Words in his Converſation: 
He, ſhould {ay nothing low ;; but at the ſame 


time he ould WF nothing, afetied or . 


1 410 „ #$443)&43 45 4 
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ibis The Bas-reliefs on "bis Pillar idprefenced him in n the 
moſt modeſt Poſture, even when at the Head of his Army. 
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Ne Quicumgz Deus, Ruicumg; adbibebitur 
Roh Conſpettus in Auro nuper & oftro, 


Migret in obſcuras humili Ser mone Tabernas, 

fut dum virat humum, Nubes & Inania captet, 

Ut feftrs, c. n 
Horat. Art. Poet. v. 227 & Se qu. 


The Sublime of Tragedy ought not to 
linder Heroes themſelves from ſpeaking with 


;dimplicity en to the Nature of the 
bobjects on which they talk to one another. 


Þ Tragicus plerumg; dolet Sermone pedeſtr. 
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(KITIC18MS! pow CATO, by an 
Anonymous Friend. 


N only I myſelf, but all my Coun- 
trymen who have reaped any Advan- 
te from the Progreſs of our Poetry, ought 
v acknowledge the Obligations we lie under 
b Mr. Gottfebed, who has chalked out to us 


Ide Road (if I may ſo ſpeak) of Tragedy. 


ould J attempt to give him all the Praiſes 
us Merit deſerves, my Abilities would be 
equal to the Taſk. However, tho I am 
prized at his Perſections, a 


cauſe this happens 


is more reaſduable than Cato. 8 
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forced to paſs over in Silence) yet I can't help 
owning that I have found ſome Things in 
his Cato which look upon as {mall 'Ble- 
Taiſhes. 

This Author, . ſo much bam the 
8 Scenes in the Engli/h Cato, has done 
his beſt to avoid the fame Fault. The Ex. 
ient he uſes for this Purpoſe is, Naming 
the Perjan who next appears, as Cato comes, He 
appears. In the four firſt Acts, conſiſting 
ſome of two, and ſothie of three Scenes he 
endeavours to extricate himſelf from - that 
Difficulty, by this Stratagem, which I don't 
| like, becauſe, ol! hm „it does not re- 

pair the Loſs ny m the Scenes being 
empty. 
As the Rules of the Drama make it neceſ- 
fary to let the SpeQators into the _ 
of the chief Heroes of the Tragedy, 
Poet makes A4r/ene deſcribe to Phenice the 
true Character of Cato very fully. But be. 
juſt as Cato enters, ad 
their Diſcourſe laſts a conſiderable Time 
after he makes his Appearance, it is not pro- 
bable but Cato muſt have heard ſome Pan, 
which might have been EE. 
30g een, 6: 1am 14) 

Two of my Friends are of my Opinion 
Mas Cafar; as characterized in this Tragedy, 


die far-ircjeſting- every Propoſal with 


oy at: ” 
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puch Obſtinacy, and preſenting himſelf to 
the polite C æſar in a harſh, ſurly, nay, next 
to clowniſh Manner: For Example, in the 
third Scene of the fourth Act, Cæſar 4 
Cato what the Roman Senate in Utica wiſhed 
? Cato anſwers, * That that ſhould befall 
thee «with which thou threatnef# ber; that is to 
by, Thy Ruin, thy Overthrow, and in fine, 
thy Death; Some Foreigners have faid, E 
was not to" be wondered at Cæſar bft al 
„ eee 
As to Ceſar and Cato's being repreſented 
equally great, what follows in the fame 
dene is a Proof of it, and in my Opinion, 
fom the Sentiments of both, one may ſay of 
(2/ar and of Cato, what was faid in France 
of the Alexander and Porus of Racine, Ei- 
ther Cæſar is too great for Cato, or Cato 700 
ininutrve for Cæſar; both the one and the 
aher is a Stranger to true Grandeur; for 
Ceſar is too thirſty of Power, and Cato too 


tif in Principle. 


- Pharnaces and Porcius ſometimes uſe very 
tiling Expreſſions ; I have likewiſe obſerved 
that Porcius, whoſe' Character is elſewhere 

well enough faſtained, ſays ſomething out of 
Character in the laſt Scene. He propoſes 
that the Corps of his Father ſhould be pre- 
knted to ar with a View to move his 


Pity. He muſt have by this time forgot the 


Advice of his Father, when dying; But thou 
8 ſhalt 


| 
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Halt never aſe a Favour at the Hands of 11, 
Enemy, and ſhalt never neglect any thing | 
the Liberty of Rome. I think he won 
have, with more Propriety, made Cato's Sor 
the reſt 
y | ntage of the 
News they heard of Pompey, and promiſe, i 
the Exigency required, to imitate his Fathe 
by dying, rather than abandon them. 
The Author of the German Cato finds 
Fault with the Engh/b Performance, becauſe 
in it the Actors make their Entrances and 
Exits without the Spectators knowing why, 
but in my Opinion he himſelf has fallen into 
the ſatme Fault, at leaſt in one Place: For in 
the fifth Scene 2 the 5 Act Porciu 
appears upon the Stage with Arſem, to 
| = 3 cagerly ſpeaks, — be 
nut uneaſy about your Safety ; ſhould all periſ 
Porcius ;/ball be thy Friend. Tread in yur 
Father's Footſteps, by protecting Innocence 
Give but the Word, and my Sword fhdll 1 
unſbeath d in your Defence. At theſe Words 
Arſene turns her Back upon the Defender c 
her Liberty, and goes off without ſpeaking 
one Syllable ; I could never be reconciled to 
this dumb Departure, | 
In ſhort I think Cato in one Place ſpeaks 
a little out of Character. In the third Scene 
of the Firſt Act, when he receives the News 
of his Daughter 's being alive, he burſts out 


into 


ha 
lay every thing that could e 
of his Friends to take Adva 


* 
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"to theſe Expreſſions; How? What? My. 
(hild alive? What do you: ſay? This ſure is 
ot the ſame Cato, who when he ſaw the 
Corps of his Son, appeared ſo calm, that one 
fould have rather thought him tranſported 
with Joy, than depreſt with Sorrow. 

As for the Verſification I ſhall only obſerve 
hat you is often uſed inſtead of the thou; 
Mt I remember to have read in a Perfor-- 
nance of the ſame Mr. Gottſched, that even 
u Proſe Dialogues we ought rather to uſe 
he Tu of the Latin, than ſpeak in the Plu- 
Number like the French and Germans, 
no, one would think, were addreſſing 
bemſelves to a Dozen of People. Thus I 
kieve, he might lawfully (according to his 
n Obſervation) make Uſe of the Tu, ſince 
de Characters are Roman. Theſe few Re- 
nacks I have made in running over Cato, 
(which in other Reſpects is an excellent Per- 
kmance) without any Intention to detract 
tum the real Merit of its Author. | 
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I. 4uthor's Anſwer to the above 
___ CRITICISM. 


| *'HIS-'Tragedy has had the good For- 
tune to fall into the Hands of able 
Critics, nay, in ſome meaſure, to meet with 
Applauſe. 
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Pains it has coſt me, and I am infinitely 
obliged to any Gentleman who ſhall com- 


municate to me his own; or his Friend's Sen- 


timents. 


-T never imagined that either an Epic or 


Dramatic Poem can be quite faultleſs. Hu- 


man Imperfection will not admit of Perfec- 


tion in the ſmalleſt Pieces of Poetry; there. 
fore we can't flatter ourſelves to think it can 
enter .into Works of greater Importance and 
Ex:2nt. _— who, by the Confeſſion of 
all the World, — — two Maſter. 
bi tad anf Ode, and who was 
ſo much 1 is by the ſame 
Horace owned ſometimes to have ſlept, * 
in the an Verſe he defends him. 


« Verum Ogere in | Lag Fo foe 
9 ln 5 13 


10 But E Wat Confidence Lengthit 


eis pardonable ſometimes to fleep.” 


He hes even before obſerved, that there 
are Faults which may be overlooked by a 
Poet, even when he has ſucceeded in the 
greateſt Part of his Work. 


Sunt delieta tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus. 


Applauſe. I therefore don't at all repent the 
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Vet there are ſome Faults of ſuch a Na- 
rare; that they may be pardoned by us. | 

This my learned Critic has undoubtedly had 
in his View, when he deigned ny my 
Cato with his Remarks; for I am- perſuaded 
that the great Gentleneſs with which he has 
treated this Attempt in Tragedy, has pre- 
wiled with him to overlook more conſider- 
able Faults than theſe he has marked. There 
fore, if I ſhall anſwer his learned Criticiſms, 
it can never be thought to be with a View 
of vindicating myſelf entirely, nor to make 
the World believe that what he has criticized 
ought to paſs for Beauties. No, I am not 
ſo much bewitched by Self- love; I own, and 
am fincerely conſcious, that I am liable to 
Faults. Let me be allowed however to 
advance ſomewhat in my -own--Defenee, | 
and to intermix it with ſome Reflections 
which may revive a Taſte for Dramatic 
Poetry. 
The firſt Fault I am charged with, is not 
without Foundation ; for one may cafily per- | 
ceive a Fault in another, yet be guilty of the 
ame himſelf. Horace lays, 


In vitium ducit culpæ fuga, ſi caret arte. 


I own that I have too often repeated this 
Connection of the Scene, I ſee bim coming, 


He appears, &c. and it is only the Repetition 
that 


makes Elvira, who ſees Chimene coming, 


| more Examples 


in naming the Actors who enter. 


3 
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that makes the Fault, for the Thing itſelf is 


none. When two Actors are upon the 


for him to ſay I ſee bim, or there is the 
Man 1 d, or I hope be bas not over 
beard us, is no Fault. This J can prove by 
the Example of our beſt Dramatic Poets, 
Peter Corneille in his Cid, Act III, Scene J, 


ſay, She returns. She comes. I ſee her . 

I believe the Reader will diſpenſe with 
either from Corneille or other 
Poets, for they are eaſily to be met with every 
where: I have brought the Examples from 
the beſt Piece of Corneilit on Purpoſe; for it 
is certain when he wrote that, he was unac- 
quainted with the only true Connection 
of the Scenes in which he has been fo often. 


f g : 
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mn 


t Our Author here brings five Examples from the-Cid; 


but we are to remark that the Poet has diſtinguiſhed this 


Connection of Scenes into two Kinds. The firſt of the 
Actor who, enters, which connects the Converſation with 
thoſe on the Stage: The ſecond of the Actor who comes 


in unexpectedly, and makes the other retire. But the Ev. 


amples which the Poet has cited in bis Anſwer, and which 
J did pot. think proper to be inſerted here, becauſe all the 
World knew them, are all Examples of the firſt kind; and 
it is very eaſy to prove in ſuch a Caſe that there is no Fault 


which is that of the Actor who comes on the Stage, and 
who  occafions thoſe who are already on it to make ther 
Exit, which is the principal Point, we ſhall ſee how he 
proves that this Connection of the Scenes does not leave the 
Stage empty. 4 


As to the ſecond. Caſe, ' 
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le, without know 


his Characters the Connec- 


that two Actors don't ſee one an- 


n 
the Mouths « 


and other two appear without know: 


we in many Reſpects. How often does 


it happen, 
other, 


why? 


Rule for the Connection of Scenes, 


As to the ſecond Remark of my Article, 
he ſeems to think, that the Recital made by 


thod we have quoted; and pray why may 


tions we have ſeen, and in the natural Me- 
not I do the ſame in Cato? 


without 


ing 
the 


Gao eos „ . 


Arſene, 
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Arſene. to deſeribe the Character of Cato, is 
defective, becauſe that Actreſs, after declaring 
the Arrival of Cato, goes on in her Recital 
in ſuch a Manner, as that Cato muſt have 
heard her. Theſe are her Words: Phenice, 
dont you ſee kow the Splendor of bis Wiſdom 
ſhines, even amidſt bis Grief ! Admire ther 
_ that Hero to ubom no Mortal is comparabl. 
\The Gods have in vain flruck bim with reite- 
rated Blows of adverſe Fortune. He yet r. 
mains firm and unſhaken, and boldly encoun- 
ters their Wrath by his Gonflancy. © © 
l agree that on a ſhort and narrow Thes- 
tre, ſuch as that of Leipſic, Cato coming 
flowly up, might have heard ſome of thele 
Words: But upon a larger Theatre, ſuch a 
that of the Elector of Dreſden, this could 
not be the Cafe, and the Actreſs might have 
ended her Speech before he was within hear- 
ing. If we ſuppoſe that a Man, fo ſage and 
venerable as Cato, ought not to enter the 
Stage running, in the time that eight Verſes 
were repeating, he may reaſonably be ſup- 


—. to make twelve or fifteen Steps before 


came ſo near as to hear her. 
But tho one ſhould ſuppoſe that Cat 
beats a Part of Arſene's Diſcourſe, what 
Harm can ariſe from that? Perhaps ſhe doc 
it on Purpoſe to let him know the high 
Notion he had of his Virtue; | 
reaſonably conclude that it is from a Princi 


and one cant 


pl 
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1 ple of Flattery ſhe commends Cato when he: 
rs, or from her thinking that he hears; 
tal W her, becauſe ſhe begins his Encomium with 
dhe Scene, and before he appears. Therefore 
ce, MW neither the Rules of the — nor of Pro- 
om WM bability; can be violated. © © | 
ben As to the third Remark- of my Critic} it 
bl. indeed affects the very Eſſentials of Dra- 
ite- WW matic Poetry. It is certain that the princi- 
pal Character in the Play ought to be moſt 
un- ſtrongly marked; and the Poet ought like- 

1 wiſe to endeavour all he can to intereſt | the 
Audience in its Favour, that it may be the 
Object of all their Cares and Compaſſion. 
This is the Rule in which I am ſaid to 
fail, and if the Charge is true, it is no doubt 
; monſtrous Blunder. SOOT 

To vindicate myſelf in this Particular I 
might inſtance Mr. Deſebamp, who has done 
the fame thing in his Cato. But that can't 
avail me; and it may be told me that I 
ought not blindly to follow the Miſtakes of 
my Original; I muſt therefore vindicate my- 
elf by Arguments 2 Priori, and prove that 
in my Tragedy Cato is much greater than 
Ceſar ; and if this laſt appears as at firſt 
great as Cato, his — ſerves only to 
add to that of the p Hero. 

= For this Pu we are previouſly to re- 

can't med that the Character o a Hero conſiſts 
incl in Patriotiſm, in a vittuous Magnanimity; 
1 1 2 nor 


give him no Concern, provided be can beat 
the Enemy without impoveriching his 
om He pardons the Life of Caſſius, who 
rebelled againſt him, and intercedes 
with the Senate for his Wife and Children. 
' Nero, on the contrary, affects a baundleß 
Magnificence; he diverts the City wh tee 


Entertainments, but it is wi 
nd People, and the 
Proſcribed, He 
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ice ſhe declares her Love for 
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tic but this Virtue is coun» 
fat; and at the bottom a Paſſion for Re- 
renge and Power. The Pardon he offers is 
bat x Snare to entangle the Oppoſition to his 
Views. Cato, on the other hand, will have 
for himſelf, but all for Name; and 
if de can t obtains ber Freedom, he chuſes to 
die. ar offers him Favours, but he rej 


without the Liberty of his Country. 


thern 
Thie Gefer refuſes to comply with 3 and 


Cato deſparing to force him into a Compli- 
ance, refolves'to kill himfelf be > 
Is not unfortunate Virwe in finitely greates 
than the Happineſs ariſing from the Finſel 
Virme of Czfar'? Cato, it is true, is obſti- 
nate; but ought not the Hero of a Tragedy 
bs ha ſome Faults to excite our Com paſ-. 
fon Þ This is taught us by Ariſtotl. Was 
not O in fome- manner the Cauſe of 
his on Misfortune; when by his unaccoun- 
table Raſhneſs he kifled' his Father, tho 
without knowing him? Did not the Rage 
ind Fury of Oreftes occafion the Murder of 
his own: Mother, a Thing which ta bim 
proved the fruitful Source of Woe?: Is ndt 
Pieds to be blamed: for her own Death 


to her Confident, and even before the Cho- 
uus? Te is then neceflary that ſome Part of 
Cato's Misfortunes ſhould be owing to bis 
e 

1 3 only 
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only happen from in Obſtinacy, either the 
Effect of Stoical Philoſophy, or his own Con- 
ſtitution. But ſtill Compaſſion . he 
3s" ſo virtuous, ſo difintereſted; ſo © zealous 
for the Good of his Country, fo unſhaken 
under his. Misfortunes, ſo ma nanimous, ſo 
upright, that one muſt admire, love, and pity 
him in Death. If Cato! bad been perfect 
and faultleſs, the Spectators muſt have been 
unafſected with his Fate. It is objecteũd to 
me, that my way of ſpeaking and thinking i; 
low, and al adapted to the Characters. This 
Obſervation is really of the higheſt- Impor- 
tance; and 1 don't know-if:1 fhall. be able 
to clear myſelf of the Charge. The com- 
mon Opinion is, that the Stile of Tragedy 
ought to be very lofty and ſublime; but I 
don't know if they — ſo have not 
adopted this Maxim by reading Senecas Tra- 
gedies, who is always fo loſty, even upon the 
moſt common Subjects that he loſes Sight 
of Nature and Probability, and has already 
been ſo much blamed by the moſt learned 
Poets; that we ought to take for our Model 
the Tragic Authors of Greece, who make 
e of noble and unaffected: Expreſſions, 
| but-exer of Thoaghus tht are forcl 


bombaſt. (42473 Fir" 
1» The andern t Nad have been Found 


fault with upon this Account in a very lively 
5 hy: Rim in. * Diiſſertation 
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Modern Tragedy, and by an anonymous 
lalian Writer, in a Piece intitled, Paragone 
Della Poefia T ragica ; as alſo by Mr. Bocelli, 
in the Preface of Merape de Maffei. That 
theſe . three Foreigners ſhould condemn. the. 
French Tragedians for this Fault, does not 
ſeem ſtrange to me; for Mr. Fenelon in his 
Thoughts upon Dramatic Poetry,” which I 
have ſubjoined to my Tragedy, has blamed 
them for the ſame F Fault, Father Brumioy, 
in his Theatre of tbe Greeks, does the fame / 
in many. Paſſages; and Horace had done it 

long before him in theſe Words: | 


Ee 77 ragiou plrumg 4. bee. 


- Thus the Tragic Poet ought to 410 Tele 
* ſpeak in a ſimple Stile. When he re- 
prefents him as an exiled and misfortunate 
Prince, he ought to baniſh from him the 
dublimity of Language, and every thing 
ſwelling either in the Thoughts or in the 
Expreſſions, if he would move the Spectator 
to Compaſſion. This Seneca did not believe. 
And this Lobenflein did not advert to 4. 

RNA is the true Rule for the Tragic - 
| ut 94414 2-194 ＋ e 0904.1 B50 "on 
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"+ An hei — Poet, * lived at the i Fins of 
the firſt Reformsticth of that Stage. 
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 Gious Pharnaces, 
he Difference of their haracters 


 Mandentur. Yuvent Parres, Þ 
. 


fick cloſe to Nature, according to Herace, | 
Reſticere Brenplar nite Marumy juhls 


co e 


| ' How: ſhould I have obfired this Rule, ff 


1 bad made g Parrius 


like Cato, 
or like the low-ſpirited head- 


ong and mali. 
or like Caſar? Muſt not 
in 
their Converſation ? The F in 'Fra- 
gedy are not all Poets, nor can they talk and 
think in the artificial Manner of Seneca and 
7 who are condemned by all the 
World. No! they are Men who talk a 


Language ble to their State, their Age, 
their Sex, their Fortune, and their Character, 


— ra 


— 


This 1 believe may be « ſullicidat Anfrer 


= tithe firſt Exception of ny Critic open thi 


Head. As to the 
and Pharnaces, which are 


ns of Porcius 


no more, fino has fergot 


too low, 
Bake That in the ne Porcius re- 
mibles himſelf 
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« into Ceſar'd Preſence, we don't = 
« his unrelenting Heart may be moved, 
22 he ſets that Hero batbed in his oun 
« Blood,” In eſſct, Purcius is no more like 
hinaſelf. Neither can we him to be 
his Youth and Circu 


ſo, 

for if I had made him like his Father, how 
would he have reſembled a young Man? Or 
how ſhould I have obſerved Horacts Rule 
with 


regard to the Character of Youth, the 
Fierceneſa, the tumultuous Paſſions, and the 
Inconſtancy of which he aaa y Toa 
fried in one Line, 


bauen Cupid © amats relimuere Porn. 


Theſe three Qualities are nl 
covered. in Parcias. C yak 
ſtrong, while his Father was alive, to ſupport 
him, and it is for this Reaſon that he oppoſes 
Pharnaces with ſo much Warmth and Keen. 
neſs: His Paffion for is im 
and in the end he proves inconſtant: Fot 
after having anſwered, with a noble Reſolu- 
tion, that he would never di the In- 
iradions his Father gave him, nor fail to 
follow the Courſe of 181 he had 


c : 
3 88 


me for once, J beſerch you, to be a Man as well 
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with the Death of his Father, endeavours to 
gain Cæſar by the mildeſt Meaſures. This 
1s the true Character of ſuch a young Man 
as Nature and Experience preſent. 
I am likewiſe blamed with committing 
_ the fame Fault with which J have charged 
Mr. Addiſon, by making Arſene in the third 
Scene of the ſecond Act leave Porcius, who 
promiſes to defend her / againſt Pharnaces, 
without anſivering one ſingle Word. But is 
there any thing ſurprizing in this, 'eſpecially 
when ſhe ſees Pharnaces coming up, ber 
- Brother's Murderer, and her own © bated 

Lover; —— Man 1 
dully ſhuns? 

My Critic 1 woe to me, that 
have amis the Character of Cato, eſpecially 
in the Paſſage where he rejoices at finding 
his Daughter alive, after he had believed her 
dead. He fays that Cato ought not to be ſo 


tranſported as to enquire about her Life four 


times, as he does: But I aſk, whether Cato, 
ia ſpight of all his Philoſophy, is not- ſtill a 
Man? The Stoics never maintained that the 
Affection of a Father ought- to be quite 
ſifled: . The Emperor Marcus Aurelius ſhed 
Tears / for the Death of his: Maſters; and 
when ſome of his Courtiers- aſked him if 


ſuch a Conduct became an Emperor as well 


as a Philoſopher, he anſwered them, Alu 
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05 an Emperor. Why might not Cato have 
the ame Privilege granted him? The Stoics 


prepared themſelves to encounter the moſt 


Son Marcus has fallen fo gloriouſly, that Cato 


bears the News of it with ſo little Emotion, 
and even with an Air of Pleaſure; but all 
the Philoſophy i in the World. can't have ſuch 
an Effect upon a Father, as to make him 
quite unconcerned when, he bears that his 
. whom. he believed dead, is ſtill 


"TEE. 


ay to the dentiments of Humanity 
18 


nages in my Tragedy Zacher one another in 
1 clowniſh ruſtic Manner, I believe our 
Germans would have been highly ſhocked at 
it. In fine, if we heard an Inferior ſay, 
As for thee, my Prince, &c. or a Son to his 
Father, I u tell thee; my Father, we could 
not have bore! it, and this has made me endea- 
vour to light u agreeable Medium 

i . — any and as the al 
EFF of the you and the hau. I muſt 
nevertheleſs confeſs; that it had been better, 
had J always uſed the latter; if I was after 


this to write a Tragedy, I ſhould lay it down 


a8 a Rule to myſelf, always to make Uſe of 


it, and tikewiſe lo imitate the noble Simplicity 


f the ancient Manners to recommend them 
to 
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0 the Stage; but othets will perfedt wit! | 
kao weakly dur en 


. ies ucts 
L- forum var, n. 


There err Ul abi} the aber Aude n 
ſame Criticifins that were made unn hin 
after his Letter was printed; wherein le 
_ very banidſomly © defends himſelf for mt 
making CATo die alt _—- accordi 
to Heſtorical Trath, 
dave wiſhed that be bau tie bly be 
Hiruilt; and our Poet, upon juft 


ewt ee even in 


euctral 


ink as juſtly as in any 
tion, and — — 
it ate as well known. there as elſew here, yet I 
1 en: 


Knowledge. aan 
: g i f [ 
£37 . & | | 
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1 thought it would be 
ind Nature of the Pieces wrote by Hann/- 


ſach, the firſt Dramatic Poet who appeared in 


Germany, as alſo of the Works of Opitz, 
Gryphius, and ö 
already mentioned, and a Catalogue of whoſe 
Works I ſhall hereafter add for the Reader's 


agreeable to the 
Public to give ſome Account of the Number 


whom 1 have 
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8 ud O : . * it 717 10 ONS en hne, 
The mi, pepe, by, he Jo 
4 Hriter © . Greek | RAGEDY. by tl 
Ide Riſe, Progreſs, and Ruin of Ml Ne 


- | have 
Italian TRAGEDY. of the New uit 
Italian TRAGEDT. ing 


ITHOU T repeating what has theſc 
been often ſaid of the Original of look 
Tragedy, it is ſufficient for my preſent Pur- 


the ancient Greets, its Inventors, deſigned it. 

One thing is plain, that every Greek Tra- 
gedy had two Purpoſes; one of the Fable, 
the other of the Poet. The firſt had ſtated 
Rules, as it ſerved to mend the Heart, and 
regulate the Pafſions ; the other to correct 
the State, and improve political Virtues. 
For Inſtance, in the Palamedes of Euripides, of 
the End which the Poet propoſed was to Gre: 


put the Injuſtice of the Sentence of the Maſ 


Athemans againſt Socrates, upon the Accuſa- too 
tions of Annitus and Ariftophanes, into 2 that 
ſtrong Light, by repreſenting the Perſecu- ate 
tions of Palamedes by Ulyſſes : Hence it hap- neve 


pened that Ariſtopbanes, to be revenged upon 


Euripides, 


i. 
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Euripides, whe had expoſed him in bis Tra- 
gedy, wrote his Comedy of the Frogs, which 
is a Satyr on the Tragic Poet. 

We have no Wang to doubt that the Greek 
Poets, in their Tragedies, had it in View to 
excite and keep, alive the public Deteſtation 
of Tyranical Government, then ſo abhorred 
by the Athenians; and on that Account they 
have repreſented the Vices of Princes as the 
fruitful: Sources of all the Calamities attend- 
ing their Royal Families. It is true that 
Ariſtotle, who lived ſo near the Times of 
theſe Dramatic Poets, would have over- 
looked, or been ignorant of the Purpoſes I 
have mentioned, if they * had any ſuch 
Meaning. 

But is Objection may be anſwered, by 


obſerving that the Deſign of the Poet, to 


correct or counſel the Government, was kepr 
as ſecret and dark as poſſible, leſt he mig 
have irritated the Adminiſtration by his 
Liberties in Writing. Beſides we may eaſily 
conceive that Ariſlotle, who was the Tutor 
of Alexander, the Maſter and Enſlaver of 
Greece, / had the Glory and Intereſt of his 
Maſter too much at Heart, or perhaps was 
too dextrous à Courtier, to tell the World 
that the End of all Tragic Poets was to cre- 
ate an Abhorrence of Kings; and that they 
never met * 1 Iam Applauſe, a8 
when 


— 
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| when, they repraſented. Princes in 
After the Greeks, the Romans: compoſed 


— Tragedies, but without any other Aim than 
5 ſport to Nome all the Greek Arts and 


yo WS CT 
te Diverſions common in other Countries 
. » Refore Tragedy appeared in Zely, which 
was. about the Year 1520, the Talians, f 
the fifteenth Century, been uſed to fer 
frequent Repreſentations, of the Paſſions 
Chrifi, the Lives of Martyrs, and of Virgins; 
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. weary of this 


thoſe Pieces upon cruel | 
ing that the 
Poets in the ( which they wroug 
up before the-Eyes of a Republic, — 
Enemy of Tyrants, could have no Place 
among the Taliant, a People, whoſe Go- 


not reflec. 


yernment was more regular, and their Man- 


ners more gentle. However, Tragedy kept 
its Footing for ſome Time in Taly, by the 
Pleaſure which that Lettered Age took in 
keing the ancient Repreſentations revived. 


Men of Learning had before their Eyes only 


the wonderful Productions of the Greek and 
Latin Poets: But the Heavy and the Dull, 
m whom, in Tay, the Succeſs of a'Play 
depends; being inſenſible of this Pleaſure, 
Tragedy was "bon loſt, -and exhibited ts 


t Feaſts, on-'Oecaſion''of the Births and 


unproper tor 
eng. and Camedis are ſubſtituted in thei 

Pace, as I have ſaid olſe where. 

Treſſino, whoſe Ideas were commonly 
pſt, was the firſt who preſented a Tragedy 
n the Italian Language: He choſe a well 
own Subject, becauſe: he wanted that the 
etators ſhould. be well acquainted with it. 
ary . 
Om 
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from Hiſtory, rather than: one of his own 


Invention, in which he was ' fruitful, 
- e e is Under- 


1 not here enter into the common 
Queſtion, whether a Poet, in writing a Tra- 
pedy, ang ht to adopt a hiſtorical or a fabulous 

lot. Cafte!/-vefro has treated that Subject fo 


copiouſly, that I ſhall preſume to ſay nothing 
after ſo great a Man. Trefſino exhibited the 


firſt Tragedy, and choſe: Sophos The 
Action and Cata nh wr. wer Ptry 
cal: For that Princeſs dies by ths Poiſon 
ſent her by Mafiniſſa. The Action is inte- 
reſting, and very proper to move; but not of 
horrible a Nature as to oblige the Specta- 
tors to leave the Play-houſe i melancholy 
Locks and diſtorted Features. If the Dra- 
matic Authors, who followed him, had \imi- 
tated him in this Tragedy, they might have 
not only got Footing, but might have flou- 
| to a great Degree in Taly. But Men 
of Learning, hen ts, retubly ned 
that' this was no Pattern to copy 
1 1 
nals, 2 enough 

Blood and Murder — Sd 
| n 
and even wanted to improve 
And ſince the Time of Treſſino 
MIN del n La Semiramide del 


Menfredi 


them : 
8 
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Meanfretti, ls Canate & Speron and a 
great many others which, hav have Hebel the 
Haliam Spectators out of their Wits. 


If one were at Pains to compare the Tra- 


gedies I have named, her with ſome 
others, with the Greek Tragedtes one might 
there ſes an exact Imitation of the Greek 
Originals, and conſequently they muſt be 
owned to be complete Tragedies. It is true 
that at pteſent, becauſe the Stile has nothing of 
the Bombaſt, and becauſe their Maxims and 
Sentiments are quite ſimple and natural, the 
— — and even ſome Taliant, refuſed to 
3 Tragedies. 

which continued in Toh 
6 che hs Eng Age, remained buried in 
che general Corruption of Learning. Since 
that Time it has never recovered; and if 
very rarely forme Haliant write a Tragedy, 
It is Li ed. Among all the Tra- 
gedies wrote ſince the Year 1620, JI believe 
we cannot find a complete Model, for if any 
of them have Beauties, theſe Beauties are 
mingled with very great Imperfections. For 
Inſtance, the Ariftodemo of Duollori is an ex- 
cellent T „and upon the Stage has a 
wonderful ; bat it is wrote in ſo Ly- 
ric à Stile, thav e Language is quite unſup- 
portable: On the other hand, thoſe who ſuc- 
ceed him to the Year 1700, and which are 
but few, are 9 the learned 


Men 
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Men of Jtaly themſebves to have ſucceeded 


no better. 
W =p 2h Period, the align Theatre has 
taken a new Form. Mr. ee 
many Tragedies in Alexan 
1 — Theſe kind of Verſes were 
at once both admired and cenſured, and are 
not unknown in Tah, becauſe they are two 
Verſes of ſeven Syllables joined together ; and 
becauſe we have ſome ancient Stanzas of a 
Sicilian Poet's Verſes of the ſame Meaſure, 
- which. perhaps may give the Hint to the 
French Alexandrine ; for this Sicilian is one 
of the moſt ancient Rhimers. Some time 
after, . Mr. Gravina mou five Tragedies ; 
e e & Mafer br ht his Merope 
upon the Stage : But Kall, b fo 
far as appears, have never eſtabliſhed any 
Standard with regard to Tragedy, that may 
be accommodated to our Age and Manners; 
the Form of the French Tragedy not being 
at all agrecable to their Taſte, as I ſhall ſhew 
and by. 
3 — 2 been perhaps too zealous an 
Imitator of the Greeks: But the Marquis d- 
Maffer has not been ſo ſcru upon this 
Head; tho his Merope, as to its Fable, is 
Greek, yet it is accommodated to our Man- 
ners, ſo as not to offend the gpectators; and 


b in the AZ;on, Cresfonte is bound, a Ja- 


bt ch him, and M; 
velin broug * him, — 


. 


1 upon the Stage with a Hatchet 
in her Hand, all which have been blamed; 

theſe two Incidents have been applauded 
fem Audience in-Zaly, who have a Taſte 


for, and admire theſe ancient Manners, It 


is faid that the fame Author has wrote an- 


other Tragedy, which is now locked up in 
his Cloſet. I don't doubt of its Excellence; 


and if it has not yet been brought on the 
Stage, it muſt be owing to the 7alian Play- 
ers. For theſe ten Years they have played 
only wretched Tragi-Comedies; and having 
thrown up Tragedy, that Author is perhaps 
unwilling to truſt his Piece with Actors who 


of the Dif! 4nd [Reformation of 
FRENCH TRAGEDT. | 


TALIAN Tragedy. began bern wich the 
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who talk of 


in France. If they 
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Rules of the Drama. On the other hand, 
we ſhall find the French confuſed and artleſe, 
languid in its Sentiments, improbable in the 
Fable, and irregular in its Conduct. In ſhort, 

if we compare the French with the Lalian 
Tragedies, with regard to Stile, the Talian 
have this Advantage, that the Stile of their 
firſt T has never grown antiquated, 
while that of the French is — quite 
ſhocking, and entirely baniſhed the Stage. It 
is far otherwiſe in the Cafe of Holian'T Tra- 
gedy which began in the Age of Petrarch, 
who embelliſhed ” that Tongue with all its 
finiſhed Graces and PerfeQions: And I my- 
ſelf have, with played in 17 12, in 
the Sophoniſba of Treſſino, and the Oreftes of 
Ruccelai, who were their two moſt ancient 
Tragic Poets, 15 

| Peter Corneille nme! and: brooght the 


French Tragedy to its utmoſt Perfection. 


Rotron himſelf, who had trod the compleat 
Round of- Thestrical Extravagance, when 
he faw the firſt Tragedy of Corneille, cor- 
refed” his Faults, ou compaſed bis Vin. 
ceflaus, which may be looked upon as a good 
Play. We may Sh call Manſieur Cor 
neill the Father of the French Stage, nay, 
the very Inventor of French Tragedy ; be« 
cauſe his Tragedies, thoſe of his Brother, 
thoſe of Racine, and of all facceeding Poets, 
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Talian, nor the ancient French Tragedy. But 
theſe great Men lived at a Time when the 
French Court was the Model of Gallantry, 
and the bra fo Taſte. 4 

t * to Seve- 
rity j of Trl, Gd to recommend it 
to t young and Court ; 
and for this Purpoſe 82 
Maſter and Conttouler of their Stage. I 
don't know if 1 ſhould be much in the 
wrong, if I declare that French Tragedy is 
the elder Daughter of Romance, fince a ro- 
mantic Strain is ſo predominant thro it all. 
This Taſte was then ſo prevailing, that To- 
mas Corneille, in his Timocrates, bas done no- 
thing but copied 'Calander: In a ſhort time 
Love became the Tyrant of their Stage, and 
their Dramatic Anthors have forced it into 
not only where it was improper, but 
where I thought it 0 it ſhould have 
2 3 
Mr. Corneille, by ng the OEdipus of 
Sepbecks to the French a has alteted the 
= an in Place of Creon has intro- 
, and given him a Miſtreſs, that 
— — 2 more eaſily work up ſome whin- 
ing Scenes. But before Cornell, I believe it 
never entered into any Man's Head, that 


it was to introdace Love into the 
OEdipus of les. Monſieur de Voltaire, 
8 the ſame c on Sopbocles, has not 


: imitated 


made Love the 
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iümitated Corneille : He bas not introduced 


any ſtrange Characters into the Action, chat 
hey may talk of Love: However, not wil- 
ki to be entirely defective i in that Point, 
— BY which it is thought a Tragedy 


would be very unſucceſsful, Mr. Voltaire had 


not indeed added a Woman more than is in 


the Original Greek, but he introduces Phila- 


cetes, who be 8 was in Love with 
Focaſta, before ſhe was married to Laius. 


And theſe two old ene muſt 
* 


have been old, rn 


| * Gyr iongn hg tO” 


Cap we imagine that, in n Sacred: Ta 


xofane Love of Polenetes: ſhould RE 


Aion of the Piece! In the Tragedy of 
895 Maccubees, the young Maccabee- loves a 
Pagan Woman, whom be wants to convert. 
That I may not run thro all the Fragedies, 


| J. will cloſe, by. inſtancing in that of Serto- 
rius, in the firſt Recounter of that old Gene- 


ral with young Pompey, after the moſt ſerious 
and political Reflections upon the State of 
the Public, Theſe two great Men finiſh 
this ſolemn Dialogue with a on 
their Love Intrigues. I believe in the firſt 
to examine 
ihe Effects which this kind of Love produces 
in 5 s and this will deſerve an entire 
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27 the ets which I W orice 
e, TRAGEDY. The 
Cutting F the Choruſes, and the 
Introdustion of 0 Confidents. Vo 


Rare Lose ovale takes 
up three — of the Action in 


-princ 
true Object, 1 would be 
ended in an Act and à Half, or two Acts at 
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of the OEdipus, the fix Scenes of Dirce; 
out of Poleuetes, the Love-Scenes of Severus ; 
— the Phedra of Racine, the ſix Scenes 
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| ; pid and little. | 
after the: two beſt Writers of French Tra- 
gedy, we examine others, this Truth will be 
more plain: But when Love is the Subject of 
the- Tragedy, that Paſſion, which in itſelf is 
ſo intereſting, enters inte the Action with 
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Propriety enough. It is generally thought in 
France, that a Tragedy without — we 
never pleaſe the French Ladies who compoſe 
the Bulk of the Audience in Paris. How- 
ever, about the Beginning of the Year 1716, 
when the Players firſt acted Atbalia, it had 
a great Succeſs; and in the OEdypus of Mr, 
Voltaire, which had univerſal Applauſe, the 
only thing which was diſliked was the Recital 
of the Loves of OEdipus and Focafts: Not- 
withſtanding theſe Examples, they never have 
recovered themſelves from this Practice. 
They are willing to Love in Tra- 
gedy; and I believe I can gueſs the Reaſon, 
The Diſpoſition of a Fable is not eaſy ; there 
muſt concur in it all the Steps of an Action 
in Life, the Beginning, the Progreſs, the Plot, 
the Unravelling, and the End. Half a Do- 


zen Love Scenes help theſe inſenfibly forward; 


thro' theſe we muſt march for the right Con- 


duct of an Action; and by making up theſe 


Blanks, you are made to jump inſenfibly 
ing to the Middle, and from 


from the Beginnin 
the Middle to the End. By Jopping off 
what I have mentioned, by taking the Love 
Scenes out of many Tragedies, which may 
be done without interrupting the Action, 
we can eaſily point out this Truth, and then 
will ſee the dangerous Jumps that Authors 
muſt otherwiſe be obliged to make in the 


Conduct of their Plays: + pa 


22308 EROPETSE® PENS ERE SS E3W4SD 


o do them Honour, I ſpea 
gambis, which was acted w pp 
and of which it is needleſs for mo to gi 

Account as it is in Print. In one Act we fee 
a complete Action; the Princeſs Thamire 
takes up but one Scene; and if any Scholar 
will weaye into that Action ten Love Scenes 
betwixt Thamira, the King, the Prince, and 
the Nurſe; I ſay, if this ſhall be done hand- 
fomely, with ſome diſtant Relation to the 
gubject, one ſhall be ſurprized to ſee a com- 


plete Tragedy of five Acts grow up without 
any other Ss 7 VR 

I own that when the Arcagambis was 
played, I had a complete Pleaſure: I was 
complemented by every Body upon that 


Comic- Tragedy; and what was moſt fur-. 


prix ing, was to ſe all the Parts and 
of a complete Tragedy in five Acts. To 
el the Truth, Sir, I was not a _—— 


j _ — 
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the entire Notion! of a Tragedy, and can 
perform the ſame Operation upon other Ori- 
ginals which I could mention, purely * 
ting off the Loe Scenes 

- When Tragedy was reformed in e 


the Ohoms and; the Cboripbee was cut off 
ee is the. Chorus that enters into 


the Actiohiand ſpeaks with the Actors. 
They have thought G 855 Part was uſeleſs 


to Tragedy, and void of Proba And 
indeed upon the Plan ied 
WE n the right; — ER 

ragedies are upon bjects 
tranſacted yy rat arab where 
Choruſes are certainly introduced abſurdly, 
and {againſt Probability. But they 
themſelves at a Loſs by thus off the 


cutting 
 Chorusandithe:Chorjphee > Therefore, to ſup- 
ply the Ablenee of the latter, tbeir Authors = 
ye had Rerourſe n 


S 


EX Aeli e ne of chef 
Confidents. But I don't think that this was 
the Effect of any Scruples that aroſe in the 
Mind of chat excellent Poet on this Point; 


ä ſacred 
Hiſtory 


10 


of the Merit of having reduced into one Act 


found 


AEreggsprggrz g 
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Hiſtory facnillyng 4, Inruncy af qriog th 
Characters, withoutthe Authors — | 
to have Recourſe to Fiction ta help hi — 
with Conduct. His Andromache convinces 
one of this Truth: For if he had entertained 
the leaſt Scruples on this Head, he never 
would have given a Confident to Andromache 
and Hermione, . nor a+ Tutor to Pyrrbus, 
three Characters quite uſeleſs in the Play: 
bund 2 Bla, funde by happy, that - 
lound a Flad furniſhed SOT. to 
his Hand. 5 

By taking away the Chorusand the Choriphes 
Com Tragedy, and introducing. Confidents, 

I am miſtaken if the Authors, by endea- 
vooring © amid 0; hall Incnnwrianey; hae 
en into a conſiderable one. For their 

Heroes, in Imitation of Cyrus and Orendates, 
and other e make Confi- 
dents not of Noviciates in the Art of Knight- 
hood, as Squires were, but often of a Slave 
to whom they entruſt not only their Loves, 
2 82 moſt 3 . Okien 
t is t Stage 
2 no other 2. — 4 
ne ons all the 
nit i 
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Of the Uni of Place i FRENCH 


nd . 
-© 


Imagination of the tor when the Place 
is changed. The firſt Actors therefore were 
obliged to make Choice of Subjects that 
were tranſacted upon one Spot —_ 

| | Theſe. 


ENTITY 
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having pleaſed the 

principal Citizens of every 
being fond of encreaſing their 


Shiftings of the Stage. To prove this, Bu- 
langer and Lelius Geraldus quote this Verſe 
from the third Book of Virgils Georgics, 


Fel Sana ut Verfis diſcedat frontibus: | 


1 with them, that in the Entertain- 
— Ancients there were Changes 
of Decoration; and I know that Servius, 
in his Note upon this Paſſage of Virgil, ſays, 
But the Confirut#ion of the Scene was fuch, 
that it could be either quite „or drawn 
afide. It was ſaid to be changed, when by 


the 
of Machines à quite different Face of 


the Picture was preſented. was on the 
other hand only ſaid to be drawn. afide, when 
opening the Curtains, a concealed Picture 


was here and there expoſed to them, 4 
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It is f — no 
ancient. Tragedy, the Subject of which re- 
-quires a Shifting of the Scene. Theſe 
Changes of Decoration were therefore only 
made at the End of the Repreſentation of a 
Piece, when they wanted to repreſent an- 
other : For it was cuſtomary to make a Piece 
Yiu comic or a mimic: Nature ſucceed a 

ragedy ; and often in one Day three or 
Four different Shews ſucceeded one another 
as the ſame Theatre. 

Some may 7 perhaps take the Opening of a 
Door, by which a Meſſenger enters, or that 
Part of che Afmaria of Plautus, where the 
Father, the Son, and the Miſtreſs, are ſeen at 
Table together, as a Change of the Theatre. 
But upon an accurate Examination of the 
Matter, one will eaſily perceiye, that; theſe 


who, 
tions r 
count, 


different Changes of the Theatre, ſpoke of by put 
by Seruius, —— *. en in theſe two Dram. 
Inſtances. Rape v 
In my Catalogue, rben. ſpeaking of the in Sicil 
Olympic Theatre of Palladio, in the City of of the 
Vicenza, J have given Yitruviuss Account of Unity g 


the Conſtruction of * — The Thea- 

Tr tres had three principal Doors, and two on To ren 
that Side wood ape the Actors entered. Every Critics, 

one of theſe Doors fronted different Streets, laid don 

and. different. Buildings; and.” when in. the Place, 

Action a Stranger or a Meſſenger. was to enter tially de 

hey, eee one of. the, two laſt eſtabliſt 

mentioned T 
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mentioned Doors, ſo that without any Change 
of the Theatre, the Spectators, through that 
Door, ſaw the City itſelf. In the ſame 
manner in the Aſinaria they opened one of 
theſe two Side-Doots which preſented to the 


View of the Spectators the Gallery of the 


Houſe, where the Actors ſat eating at a Table. 
But to return; by long Cuſtom the Unity 
of the Place had become ſo common among 
the Greeks, that there was no Occaſion for 


rized by Practice, and always med to 
be underſtood. The Moderns have not fol- 
lowed this Probability ; but not to name 
2 all, m (hall only 
who, probably being no Stranger to the Objec- 
tions made to his Predeceſſor, upon this Ac- 
count, has endeavoured to avoid this Fault, 
putting theſe Words under the Liſt of his 
DramatisPerſone, in the Tragedy called the 
Rape of Proſerpine. The Scene is in Heaven, 
in Sicily, and in Hell, where the Imagination 
of tbe Reader may repreſent to itſelf a kind of 
Unity of Place, by concetving this Scene to be a 

cular Line drawn from Heaven to Hell. 
To remedy ſo monſtrous an Abſurdity, the 
Critics, who have wrote fince that Time, have 


laid down a poſitive Rule for this Unity of 


Place, which was only formerly conſequen- 
tially deduced from the Rules ſo judiciouſly 
a, aha” They have, as for- 


mally, 


preſcribing it formally, ſince it was autho- 


inſtance in Calvaret, 
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mally, required the Unity of Place ab Ari- 
Ju 15 that of Action and Time, chat by 
this Means the Sallies of the Poets Imagina- 

2 Pr have ſome Check. But the late 
45 acts following this Rule of the Unity 
dere ze bag 

per too r a 

- Is. it not ftrange that the Place where a 
OE is ated ſhould. be che Clobt of an 
Emperor or a King; and that the Action of 
this Tragedy ſhould be the Intrigues and 
| "of 2 Conſpigacy up and con- 
certed — the Eyes of the very Prince 
intended to be murdered? Would not 0 
be rather tempted to admit of a Change of 
Place, D e e 
Tear 1600, in their Imitations of, and Tran- 
flations. from the Spaniſb Theatre. | 

The late Commentators on Ariſtotle. ace 
ſeriouſy employed in diſcovering whether 
this Unity of Place is to te wncurfioad.of 
the Extent of Ground taken up by the Adtors 
al the Beginning of the Tragedy, ot of the 
Town or City where the Action is laid. But 
withant fopging. eee 

ug ny Pod ſhall in few Words 
75 — . 


ES" fl of Al che Rule, and that which 
Ar 
von of ball, eee 
* 1 us 
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Thus neither the Unity of Place, nor any of 
the reſt of aries ng.” ought 5 be 


followed at the nw; 
which is the 1 N _—_ Rules obſetved 

in Poetry; and 1 don't think that this Pro- 

5 is ſufficiently N ade Fr the 9 

lace ſcrupulouſly e to 

Toe Potts. q: ; Og = * 
| e Spectators, i in my non, wou 

leſs ſhocked by ſeeing ors pals from 
one Apartm thr to er in the fame Palace, 
(a in "HF and Spain was the Cuſtom in the 


ſt Age,) 400 b ber onſpltacy con- 
erte ang 11 in 181 87 Et ab Tasder 
che Eye of the Tyrant who was to fall the 
Victim. 

Let us, for latens, take one of the beſt 
Tragedies of the excellent Mr. Corneille, and 
examine the Effects of that great Man's 
ſcrupulous Attachment to the Rule preſcrib- 
ing he Unity of Place. Let no one charge 
me * an 1 to Hick upon him z 
Ls on ly intend co ſhew, that by ſtraining 

Things lets, be ID Id have preſeryed Proba- 
gp more, and that if he has given Occa- 


dy of ow we 1 0 
* 5 55 it 1 
0 


7 in 
* ut that 


ſame S1. 
| ſer 
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ſet Cinna concerts the Conſpiracy with Ami. 
La and Maximus. After the . Converſation 
betwixt Auguſtus, Cinna, and Maximus, the 


Emperor has ſcarce left the Cloſet, till Cinna 


tells Maximus, That if he had adviſed Augu/- 
tus not to throw up the Empire, it is with a 
View that his Victim may be the more illu- 
ſtrious, and that he may kill Auguſtus on the 
Throne. If the Conſpirators, during all the 
Action, run a riſque of N they 

run ſtill a greater upon this than upon any 
other Occaſion; for the Emperor having jul 


left them, could not be far gone, and might 
| liſten to know if they ſpoke the fame in his 


Abſence, they had done in his Preſence, It 
appears then contrary to all Probability to 
make them ſpeak fo loud immediately when 
the Emperor leaves the Room.. The Poet 
himſelf Fas been ſenſible of this, and for 


that. reaſon, he makes Cinna fay, Friend, 


we may be over-heard in this Palace. But 
this. Reflection comes too late: I don't know 
but the Spectators might have been better 
pleaſed with a Change of Place, than with 
ſo imprudent Conduct in ſuch Perſons as 
Cinna and Maximus. Mr. Corneille, in the 
Examination of this Tragedy, endeavours to 
defend himſelf againſt this Objection, which 
had probably been made againſt his 


Ep | * 
in his on Life-time: His Words run thus: 


I is true it bas ru Places of Ain; the 

— 7 * Dre 2e of ; | ; * 
* 9 th * ht. © SSA, 5 6 4 1 as + % \ 
* N * | one 
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one Half is added with Æmilia, and the other 


in the Cloſet of Auguſtus, I ſhould bave juſt 
deſerved to be ridiculed, had I made this . 
deliberate with Maximus and Cinna 


peror 
whether be ſhould 'abgicate the Empire, pre- 


125 in the Place where Cinna informs Emi- 
1 7 the Conſpiracy which be bas formed' | 


to Mr. Corneille's Confeffion, 


againſt bim. 
A 
the famous Deliberation betwixt Auguſtus, 


Cima, and Maximus, happens in the Cloſet 
of the Emperor; and the Emperor leaves 
them there, when he ſays, Alen, I wilt” 


carry the News to Livia. 


not allow us to-1 that they had gone 
out of it into the Apartment of Æmilia, or 


poſſibly be over-hegrd in this Palace; ; and we 
ſpeak perhaps with too much Imprudence in a 


Place fo improper for communicating our. 
Secrets. ö us remove. They remained 


then in the ſame Cloſet; and all we have 


faid of the Want of Probability in their 
Conference, continues in its full Force; and 


Mr. Corneille could not remedy this without 
the Scene of Action. 


| But let ws return to-what Nr. Corneile fays 


_ upon 


1 XR 
” — 4 
— —— 2— 


* 
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my 
1 
WI 
"Bil 
1 
1 
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And it is in tie ins Cloſet that Msn 
and Cima held the imprudent Conference 
we have juſt now mentioned. Corneille does 


any where elſe, ſince he makes Cinn fay, at” 
the End of the Scene, My Friend, ue may 
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the Place of Action, agrecable to the 
Prin 3 he lays down in the f Exa- 
15 we *. N e Al 


in the Apartment 
in — wo 1 


Sek and 26 
ſtand tec, ce. Js 
that Maximus and Eupbor talk to 
onę . in the Eloſgt of Augyſtys con- 
cerning the Conſpiracy n * 
at in the Apartment of 
. 0 pe Foy Wing 
— and that Euphorbus ſhould adviſe him 
to abandon the Conſpiracy, apd betray Cinnat 


ment to, pralerve. Probability... 
po iy of the wa La betwixt Au- 
ys — 


Amilia's Aparument... f But. 
tatot acquainted, wiph 

Does he not always ſeg E 
He is; then u navoidably.., | 
Blunders, viz. The Emptineſß of k 8 
{ths . Falle 009. Mae” 
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4s iſk"e0 ogFanother of the Confpiracy in 
Place from e Au Rex and 
s had but 1er Change 
of Decoration would have remedy's the for- 
mer of theſe Faults ; but the latter is irre- 
_ parable. What ought we to conclude from 
all this? Why, that there are fome Actions 
which, qn'account of their continual Change 
of Place, are not proper for the Thea; 
and that if one might. without offendin 
Probebility, admit this particular Chang + 
Place, it is ſtill 2 acquaint che $ 
tators of it by a Change of Decoration; 
haps it is not fufficient to make the Ader 
tell that they have changed the Place, as 
when Chimene, in the teſtifies td Rade- 
rick her Surprize at ſeeing him in her Houſe. 
This Diſcourſe, ig contradicted ' before the 
Spectators, by the Decoration which: repre- 
ſents to them all along the fame Royal, Pa- 
lace. Racine has made an admirable Ute of 


the Change of Decoration in his hah, 
which-I ck upon as the Maſter-piece 
Dramatic Poetry. The Place of, Action 
this Tragedy is. the Porch of the Temple; 
and when the Poet wants to ſhew the Ki 
on hig Throne, ſurrounded with his. arm oy 
Fevites, he has ag nd digte to do but to open 
che Doors of the Temple: This deſerves 
the'Nitne of an ir Obſervation of the 


Rules,” and a faithful Adherence to Proba- 
X 4 bility. 
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bility. In this reſpect 
Greats, who their Theatre in the 
Manner which beſt ſuited the Natures of 
their Pieces. Thus Sopbocles, in his OEdrpus, 
the Tyrant, ſtanding in need of the King of 
Thicke: Palace, and an Altar, chooſe for the 


ge C 

ane bb. T on the Top of the 
= the Ten Foot of 1 it, and 
the RIOT AS the BRI 


5 of Tier, ALF 100 
1 of ACTION, in Ken 
- TRAGEDIES., 1 pr 


ſeryers_ of the Unity of Time, or in 


of the Horatii. This Tragedy 


very. Moment in which one would the. 


Roman and Alban OW were juſt about ta 
15 engage 


* 1 7 


he has imitated the 


Decoration, the 


HE *French are not "ON exact ob. | 


other Words, of the Bale enjoining twenty, | 

four 177 the time of the Action; Ta 
de this, I might produce many Exam 

St for Breyity-lake, ſhall jar take EE 


5 ess gers reg Förg ig FFF 
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common: Cauſe. The Difficulty that now 


remained, was to know: who were the moſt 
proper Perſons to be made Choice of The 
Romans N the Horatii: The Alban the 
tions are made for the 


deen. and — him with Shouts 
l He goes into his own Houſe ; he 
kills his Siſter. The King pays a Viſit to 
Old Horatius, whoſe Son F alerius accuſes of 
having murdered his Siſter. Horatius oe 
SEC Af be Sees. 29d. the King fon 
him. Thus the Tragedy ends. Without 
conſulting Tetus Livius, I believe we need 
only reflect on the Extent of Time which 
be ſup- 
e 


theſe Events may reaſonabl 
pare: * io orger to be 
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that they could not happen. in” gelt chan two 
or thee Days. D $5.4 21 
With regard to the Unity 0 Acton, 1 
find a great Difference between 'the Greek 
aud the French Fragedies; I always perceive 
with Eaſe the Action of the Trage- 
dies, and never fo much as loſe View of it; 
but in the French, Town Lam oſten at a 
Lofs to diſti between the Action itſelf, 
and the Epiſodes” with which it Is intermixt. 
What, for inffante, is the Action of the Cid 
of Mirbridatis and of ſome others? * =_— 
2 Roderick kl the Phe 
$'2 _— 


6 Fs: Kt 
don, 154 Fi 150 0e Cbimene. = . 
8 e pPorran nd of 
t t to ast 
one, Ge he mam Action of the Tragedy up rtl 


3 — Pardon which Roderick obtains of the 


ng? That Pardon” is granted in the Mid- 
— * the Plece. Is it the Defeat of che 
Moors? That happens in the Interyat | 
the third and fourth Act. Is it, in fine, the 
Marriage of Ubimene? Not ane o the 
Events of the Piece leads to that End. | 

Mitbridates returns to ray 15 Pp 
and march forth againſt Rome? finds his 


gon in Love peth Mom mig, whom he him- 


felf was to marry.” The Rimgns advance ; 


Mithridates 20es out to engage” them : He 
7111 | returns 
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r ee 
riage of Mynimia and bis Son. 

Will any one ſay that the Death of M 
thridates i is the Action of this Tragedy! But 
the Death of a Hero can never be the Sub- 
ject of a Tragedy, unleſt the Part: direct 
every Part of his Piece to that particular 
d. The Death of Aritannious, for in- 
ce, is juſtly loeked upon as the Action of 
that Tragedy, becauſe the Autbor's Intention 
is by different Events to lead us on to this 
3 upen which he all along fixes 
our Views; but in Mztbridates, what Cir- 
cumſtance, what Conſpiracy makes us dread, 
or even expect the Death of that Prince? 
There is nothing in Mithridates which fixes 
the. Death of Wat Prince as the Subje of 
the Tragedy. 

The Death of a Hero, or a Tyrant, may 
ſometimes be the Hinge on Which the Action 
turus; or it may by the Effet and Reſult of 
it, 


For inſtance, i in the Tragedy A Sa 
Phocas is killed, and the AQton of the Piece 
is the owning. tbe- rig biful Succeſſar to the Em- 
fire, ond bis Re-e/labliſhment upon the Throne : 

22 this about, Phocas is ſlain; and in 

this Caſe the Death af the Tyrant is not che 
Ange = the fa and Reſult of it. 

In the Death of Pompey, Pampey himfelf 

is dead before the Tragedy begins; = any 

| at 
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Death is, as it were, the Spring from which 
the whole of the Action flows. In this Caſe 
the Hero's Death is the Cauſe of the Action: 
The Death of the Count de Gormas produces 
ſeveral Actions in the Cid; but in Mitbri- 
dates, the Death of the King is by no means 
either the Cauſe, or the Eft of the Aion. 
As there would be no end of examining 
jo * Sink mr; Hf. that in the far 
ter Part of t rench T the 
Aion f is very / often a M — om 
| _ Authors themſelves cannot let the Spec- 
This is far from being the Caſe with 
5 — Tragedies; in them you diſcover 
the Action at firſt View. / 

In . for infidinse, a Peſtilence lays 
waſte the City Thebes. On that Account 
the Oracle is conſulted, who declares that the 
unavenged Murder of Laius is the Cauſe of 
all their Woes. Upon this OEdipus binds 
himſelf by an Oath to avenge it; a Scrutiny 
is made, and OEdzpus is found at once to be 
the Son of Laius, and Murderer of his Fa- 

cher. This is the Subject of the OEdipus, and 
one will at firſt perceive the Action of this 
Tragedy, for every Part of the Actor's Con- 
duct tends to diſcover the Murderer of Laius, 
and prepare the Woes of OEdipus. 

After — * ſpoke of theſe French Tra- 
gedies, in which it is not eaſy to perceive the 
true . kt us dow ſpeak ef thoſe 

wherein 
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wherein the Unity of Action is not ſuffici- 
ently obſerved, and where Matters are ſo 
ordered, as to force one to acknowledge two 
Actions. 

I ſhall begin with Andromache, which is 
inconteſtably one of the fineſt of Mr. Ra- 
cines Pieces. The true Subject of this Tra- 
8 the 1 iage of Pyrrbus: The 

reeks charge Oreſtes to ſe it ; but upo n 
his Arrival at the Court of Þ Pyrrbus, he gs 
himſelf ſway d by a more ——_— Intereſt 
than that of Greece, which was entruſted to 
him: His Love for Hermione makes him 
wiſh that Pyrrhus might marry Andramacbe: 
The Command of Hermione obliges him to 
kill Pyrrbus: The , Paſſion which rages. in 
the Breaſt of that Hero, his Fury, his Jea- 
louſy of Hermione, and in fine, his Death, 
are "all Circumſtances which intereſt the 
; tors more than thoſe relating to Pyr- 

s and Andromache, and might of them- 
ſelves make the Subject of a Tragedy. On 
the other hand, the Fate of Andromache, and 
the Love of Pyrrbus for. her, are Subjects 
ſafficiently intereſting to ſupply a Poet with 
the Matter of a good Tragedy; and, upon 
Reflection, any one will eaſily ſee, that a 
Poet of Mr. Racine's Abilities, could have 
cafily worked out his gs tot without Her- 


„ 
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the Marriage of Oreferwith Audi Mdromache, thai 
the "Inſtructions given him by the Greeks 


Pyrrbus would have had the fame Struggle 
betwixt his Paſſion for Andrumacbe and his 
Dread of drawing out againſt hirmſelf the 
united Fortes of all Greer. Andromathe 
in hke manner would have appeared to us 
racked on Account of the Love ſhe bore her 


Son, and by her Horror ar x Matriage with 


the Murderer of Priam's Family, even the 
Son of that hated Man who murdered her 
If Mr. Racine had ſtuck by the Simplicity 
of this Suthect, his Piece had been more 
1 moving; for it is not the 

ultiplicity of Intereſts that renders à Piece 
inteteſting; on the contrary, it inteteſts 
more when one fitgte Event, without any 
thing foreign ot adventitious, attracts the 
whole of the Attention: Mt. Racine un- 
doubtedly knew this well enough ; but he 


has been forced to accommodate hirnfelf ts 


the Genius of the Nation, which is chiefly 
touched with the Fate of Lovets in Dranda- 
tic Performances; and as it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſaty that Love ſhotild have a Patt in all 
Subjects that are truly tragiral, the Poets, 
who have brought theſe Snbjeas upon the 
French Theatre, have not only been 6bliged 
to make Uſe of Epiſodes for that Putpöſe, 
but often to work up theft Epiſodes with 


„ e. . g. -g. er Orr » e oy 
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more: Care and Accuracy that the 
Subject of the Piece. Hente it is that there 
are ſo many Epiſodes in the French Tragedies. 
To chis it is owing that the Perſonages in 
their intereſt the Spectator as much 
as the principal Hero of the Piece. 
We may form a of this Affair 
Eriphile of 
IS the Aricia of Phedrus, and from 
Amours bt ene, and Derce in the 


— Frag the Neceffity abun introducls 
Lovers upon the French- Theatte, bas pro- 
duced Faults in the Works of the greateſt 
Maſters, we may eaſily guels at the Fate of 
the inferior Claſs of Authors who have gone 
into this Practice; but to ſpeak the Truth, 
this Uſage — — been of ſingular Ser- 
vice to help them to maintain and up 
their — ſince there is no Paſſion that 


of Character 7n hs Frexcn 
"TRAGEDY, 


Tu, E Freneb Writers of Tragedy ſeem 
not to Have been careful enough in 
marking the Differences as to the particular 


Foy Species 
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Speci of Heroiſm, peculiar to different 
Nations. The Greet Poets and Hiſtorians 
paint their Heroes grand, but for the moſt 

Part fierce and cruel, The Roman Heroes 

retain the ſame Grandeur, but it is heightened 

and ſet off by Humanity and Generoſity. 
In the French Tragedies, Ceſar, Alexan- 

dat Pompey, | Mithridates, Auguſtus, and A 

chilles, ſeem all born under the ſame Climate, 

and trained up in the fame Maxims. 
Every Hero, beſides the predominating 

Character of his Nation, ought to have one 

to himſelf: We know that Pyrrbus, 

the Son of Achilles, was impetuous and cruel; 
and that Hippolitus, the Son of Theſeus, was 

auſtere, and ſteel'd againſt the Im- 

reſſions of Love; nevertheleſs, in Racines 

Phedra, this Hippolitus is finical in his Senti- 

ments, and blubbers for his dear Aricia; 

Pyrrhus is humbled, tender, and trembling 

at the Feet of Andromache z- it may be an- 

ſwered, that if Pyrrbus is ſuſceptible of Love, 
and ſubmiſlive to his Miſtreſs, there are cer- 
tain Starts in which he diſcovers his - true 

Character, and ſpeaks with Haughtineſs to 

 Andromache herſelf. By attentively examin- 

ing theſe P we find that it is leſs 
the Fierceneſs of his Character which makes 


him talk in this harſh- Manner to Andres = 


mache, than the Impatience which. muſt be 
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While his Miſtreſs was continually bewailing 
the Loſs of her Huſband, and touched with 
the afflicting Remembrance of her Son s Situa- 
tion, the moſt tender Lover would have faid 
as much as Pyrrbus on a like Occaſion; and 
it is not ſo much the Character as the Situa- 
tion, that Mr. Racine has here followed. If 
this great Poet has ſo much altered two fo 
remarkable Characters, what muſt we ima- 
gine others to have done? 

That we may be able to view this Fault 
in a true Light, it will not be amiſs to make 
_ Obſervations upon Characters in gene- 

Every Man, and eſpecially every Hero, 
has ſome predominant Branch of his Cha- 
racter, which gives a particular Stamp, if I 
may fo ſay, to his Thoughts, and allows him 
to reliſh nothing but what is accommodated 
to it: If at any time he feels the Work- 
ings of theſe Paſſions which are common 
1 Humanity, there is no Occaſion for think- 
—— they are different in him, from 

they are in other Men: The fame Paſ- 
bons hay not render different Men alike. On 
the contrary, the different Characters of Men 
give a different Turn to the ſame Paſſion in 
every individual Man. All Men may poſſi- 
bly bein Love, but every one is fo in his own 
Way, and this Way depends upon the pre- 
vailing Part * which is more 
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or leſs influenced by theſe. accidental Paſſions, 
as he. is mote or ſeſs able to reſiſt their Im- 


— 


1 


We find Examples of the juſt Combina- 
tion of theſe Paſſions in ſome of the 'Trage- 
dies of Racine and Corxeille. 22 
In the Jpbigenia in Aulii, when Achilles 
is afraid 0 1125 his Miſtreſs, he does not 
abandon himielf to vain Regrets : But that 


impetuous Hero, impaticatly bearing the 


Saperiority of Agamemnon, flies into a Paſ- 


ſion, and threatens him even in the Preſence 


of Jobigenia. Pruſtas exceſſively fond of 
his Wit and 4 — himielf — be en- 
tirely managed by her, is deaf to the Calls 
of Nature in favonr of his Son Nitomedes. 
Thus Love, which in Achilles meets with a 
fierce and haughty Character, allows him 


ſtill to act . to it: But finding in 


Prufias a Character where Sweetneſs and 
Condeſcenſion reign, it quite ſubdues him, 


and imparts all its Weakneſſes to him. The 
two Pocts have becn 9 happy in work- 


ing up theſe two rent. Characters, and 


have obſerved all the Rules of Probability, 


which are but indifferently obſerved by the 
other Writers of French Tragedy, who be- 
ſtow upon their Heroes that Gallantry and 
thoſe Sentiments they have borrowed from 


Romances, without caring whether theſe 


Heroes would have loved in ſuch 2 Manner, 


or 
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or whether their Method of loving be agree- 
able to the Characters which Hiſtory and 
Fable give them, 

I ſhall not ſpend time in running over all 
the Pieces of the modern Poets, to point out 


their Faults of this kind; we may eaſily 


apply to every one of theſe Pieces, what I 
have faid concerning the prevailing Charac- 
ter of every Hero, and the proportionable 
Alterations which the Paſſions make in it. 

I ſhall cloſe this Chapter by obſerving that 
the Word Character is often improperly 
uſed. Moſt People find Characters where 
there are really none: Is there, for inſtance, 
a ſingle Character in the Cid, except that of 
the Count de Gormas? In Roderick is there 
any other than that of Cleppatra? Is there 
any at all to be found in Titus and Berentce? 
In fine, in the Horatii I can only find two 
Characters marked, that of Horatius, and 
that of Curiatius; and in Cinna, thoſe of 
Auguſtus and Amila. 

I don't to give what I have ſaid 
of the Character of theſe different Preces as 
a formal Deciſion: I only let the Reader 
know what Impreflion they made upon my- 
ſelf ; and perhaps what I have advanced may 
lay a Foundation for their being examined 
with greater Accuracy for the future. I have 
not taken upon me to criticiſe theſe Trage- 
dies in which I find fo ſmall a Number of 
| x * 2 Cha- 
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Characters, a great Number of which are by 1 
no means neceſſary to denominate a Tragedy q 
good. When the Action is fimple, and 1 
turns upon one or two Perſonages, it is ſuffi- | 
cient that their Characters be maintained v 
and marked: Thus in Roderick, the Charac- b 
ter of Cleopatra is ſufficient for the Piece. f 
| | | | ſc 
E. 
Of the Sentiments of the FRENCH : 
*,- = FRAGEDIES. Firs me 
NE of the fix conſtituent Parts of 0 
. Tragedy, according to Ariflotle, is wy 
what the Italians call-Sentenza : As I don't ſe 
find a French Word which correſponds ex- 8 
actly to it, I ſhall in its ſtead ſometimes uſe * 
the Word Sentiment, and ſometimes the th 
Word Maxim. rade 255 th 
ITIhe French Tragedies chiefly excel in this 7 
Point, which is the Rock on which thoſe fi 
Authors ſplit, who, by indulging the Fire of bl 
-their Imagination too much, ſwerve from at 
that Probabzlity, which is the - moſt ſolid A 
Foundation of true and genuine Beauty. th 
Is it, for inſtance, probable that a Hero, th 
amidſt the Tranſports of the moſt violent P. 
Paſſion, ſhould enter upon the moſt refined fa 
and abſtract Speculations in Metaphyſics? th 


This 
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This pretended Beauty produces an Effect 
quite Roy to the Intention of Tragic 
Poetry. 

At the very Moment the Heart is touched 
with the deplorable Situation of a Hero, 
boiling with Fury and madden'd with De- 
ſpair, there flows from his Mouth a Thought 
ſo delicate and refined, a Sentiment ſo little 
expected, and fo much above the common 
Pitch, that it in ſome meaſure deſtroys the 
Sentiments of the Heart, by attracting the 
Attention of the Mind. 

Read, for inſtance, in Corneille, the Diſ- 
courſe of OEdipus to Dirce, when he is 
found to be the Son of that ſame Focaſia 
whom he had married; and you will ob- 
ſerve, that in order to expreſs the Situation in 
which he is, he uſes Thoughts ſo grand and 
noble, that they force our Applauſe, but at 
the ſame time weaken our Compaſſion, - In 
the Tragedy entitled The Death of Pompey, 
Cornelia alone is capable of moving the Paſ- 
fions, and touching the Heart. Yet the no- 
ble Sentiments with which ſhe ſo much 
abounds, both with regard to Czſar and the 
Aſhes of Pompey, are only capable of dazling 
the Mind, but not of moving the Heart ; 
the SpeQators, inſtead of being touched with 
Pity, are ſtruck with Admiration, which is 
far from being the End of Tragedy, in which 
yr Skill of the Poet conſiſts in hiding Art, 

Y 3 and 5 
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and ſhewing only Nature. The Sentiment 
of the Soul, expreſſed in a manner 
to one's Situation, is of itſelf ſufficiently able 
to move the Spectators, * a ſtudied 
Thought will never do. 

If -we obſerve in what: manner Sopbocles 
makes OEdipus ſpeak, when he brings him 
upon the Stage, together with his two young 
Daughters, we will perceive that the real 
Situation of that misfortunate Hero, who 
was at once their Father and their Brother, 
is not in the leaſt altered, or weakened by the 
Wit of the Poet. If Poets tranſgreſs the 
Rules of Probability, by putting into the 
"Mouths of their Heroes, whoſe Circum- 
ſtances demand the moſt natural Sentiments, 
too far-fetched Expreſſions, they are equally 
culpable if the 
Mouths i is notduited to their Rank, Age, and 
Sex. 


| We muſt agree however, that Elevation of | 


Senitiments admits of many Degrees, but the 
manner of Expreſſion is different, according 
to the Difference of Age and Education. 
Many of the Greek and Latin Poets 1 
ſdiy blamed for not having ob 
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and their Confidents, Women and Children, 
talk in the ſame Strain, and equalty ſhow 
wway with Maxims and Sentences. The 
French, who are naturally foll of Wit, with 
Pheafure — Pare of Tragedy which 
we call Sentiments, and frequently facrifaſe to 
It all other Conſiderations: In this they arc 
eneouraged by the Applauſe which a fine 
Maxim always gains from the Audience ; and 
it has been known that a T has ſuc- 
ceeded purely upon the Merit of the pretty 
Maxims that were — thro it. But 
this Sucoeis has impoſed upon Authors, who 
have not perceived that a — which has vo 
other Merit, has never a durable Reputation: 
If want that their Pieces ſhould be long 
kPd, jet them ply themſelves to the Con- 
dutt of the F 3 let them take care that 
chat in ſitſelf, when ſtript of the Ornaments of 
Speech, ſhall be affecting and intereſting for 
the Spectators; let them employ their Wit 
in the Obſervation of the Charadter and other 
Circumſtances, and they ſhall then be ſure to 
pleaſe for ever, — 2 
Thus it is that Racine has acquired im- 
mortal Fame. Some have imagined that he 
has not excelled in Sentiments, or pretty Say- 
ings; bat they make this Reflection becauſe 
don't obſerve that elevated Thoughts, 
which ſtrike in other Writers, are formed-in 


Reciue in as at's. Number as in 
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Poets; but in theſe they ſtrike more, becauſe 
1 the Inequality of their Stile ſhews them in it 
f | a Contraſt which is more dazzling. They 
| are not ſo cafily diſcerned in jo hf whoſe 
Stile is always cs noble, and his Expreſ- 
ſions always juſt and natural, but never con- 
founded with ſounding Bombaſt; and this is 
the true Pattern of Sele. Let the French, 
the Italians. with their Con- 
eetti, or Conceits, do | Juſtice to themſelves 
and the Falians both: To the Italians, by 
owning that theſe Conceits are not agreeable 
to their Men of Learning, and diſapproved 
by them; and to themſelves, in guarding 
againſt a Fault for which they blame the Ta- 
=_ and which is become but too common 
| among modern Writers: It is true, it is leſs 
frequent among good Authors, and I will ( 
| inſtance two in Racine himſelf, which are as 
| abſurd as any among the Italians. 


Pyrrbus, in the Andromache, AR 1 Scene 
AV. fays, 


1 feel thoſe Ils that I have dealt to Tro 

Vanguiſb d and bound, conſumed with A5 
| | Plaints, 

Burnt with more Fires then thoſe 1 kindled 

| ak; there. 3 | 

| | I 
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I have quoted theſe Paſſages of Racine, 
not ſo much with any Deſign to reflect on 
that great Man who has fo rarely been faulty 
in this reſpect, as to ſhew how much we 
ought to guard againſt theſe bombaſt Senti- 
ments, ſince they. fo eaſily infinuate them- 
ſelves into the Writings of the greateſt 


Maſters. | « 12; 
enough on this Subject, 


I believe I have ſaid 
becauſe it will be caſy for the Reader to apply 
theſe Obſervations to the ſeveral Dramatic 
Performances he ſhall have Occaſion to 
. ˙ : 5 


Of the Intention of the French Tragic 
_ PoBTs, and ſome REMARKS 
upon FRENCH TRAGEDY. 


HE End of Dramatic Poetry is to 
1 pleaſe, and for this the Poets ought to 
conform themſelves to the Taſte of the 
Nation. Among the Greeks, the People 
having a great Share in the Government, 
nothing intereſted them ſo much as the 
Revolutions of Kingdoms: They were 
pleaſed to fee the Paſſions drawn in ſuch a 
manner as to occaſion them, and to hear the 
Theatre adopt political Maxims, In tho 
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firſt C we have ſeen that their Poets 
drought epon the Stage 'SubjeRs and Cha- 


French, contented with their happy Govern- 
ment, through a long Succeſhon of Years 
under the wife Direction of their Princes, 
ate ſeß touched wich Pictures reſembling the 
Intrigues of Ambition: They with Joy be- 
hold Love and keep Poffeflion of 
their 1 and Romances, which have had 
fach a Run among them, have naturally led 
their Poets to repreſent that which they took 
a Pleaſure in reading: This has given Riſe to 
French Tragedy as we have it at preſent, 
where Love, in the Taſte of Romance, poſ- 
ſelles always the firſt Part; and this predo- 
minant Paſſion may be looked upon as the 
CharaQeriſtic of their Tragedy, which di- 
femguithes it from that of Greece and Nah). 
Perhaps it were to e withed that they 
could put into the Mouths of ſome the 
Heroes, beſides thoſe of 'Greece and Name, 
Who were of ſo oppoſite a Character, Senti- 
ments of Tenderneſs and Love: "Why may 
they not make their Princes Dra- 
matic Heroes, as the Engiifh have done? But 
don't let us infilt too much on this Point, 
For ĩt would us too mach out of our 
Way; -nly we may obſerve that their Poets 
Having giren them French Sentiments, have 


2 fit to give them even 3 
us 


"FaQters' agreeable to their Genius. The 
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Thus on the Head of Achilles, or Cejar; we 
ſce a Hat and a large Nodding Plumage, like 
thoſe over a Canopy, and Strangers who are 
not uſed to ſee theſe Heroes fo burlefqued, 
can't help calling them Monſieur Cæſar, 
and Monſieur Achilles, 

Don't let us blame the French Poets, but 
rather the Taſte of the who 
could be pleaſed with nothing but theſe Pic- 
tures of Jealouſy and Love: To this alone are 
owing the Faults which we have taken No- 
tice of in the Works of their great Maſters ; 
ſuch as their failing, in the Unity of Place, as 
in Cinna; of Action, as in the Andromache ; 
of having fo ſtrongly altered Characters, as in 
the Cid; in ſhort, of introducing upon the 
Stage, Confidents, thoſe eternally cold and 
inſipid Characters. 

If I ever ſhall have the Happineſs of 
knowing the - Engh/þ Stage, I ſhall inform 
you of my Sentiments of it ; at preſent I 
ſhall ſpeak of their Tragedy of Cato, which 
has been tranflated into our Language, and 
acted upon our Stage with Applauſe. For 
my own Part I am of Opinion, that in this 
Play may be found the true Plan of a well 
conducted Conſpiracy, and the Language of 
a Hero who {till thinks nobly, but within 
the Compaſs of Nature. AAA 


| This was wrote before the Author had been in England: 
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all Heroes either ancient or modern, yet I 
ſtill know bim to be a Man: It may be 
objected that it is unnatural to repreſent Cato 
as denying to ſhed a Tear for the Death of 
his Son; hut I affirm that there is no Point 
in which the Character of Cato is better ſuſ- 
tained, without his deviating from Nature. 
Cato ſutrounded with the thin Remains 
of the Senate, muſt have diſcouraged them 
had he given any Proof of Weakneſs. But 
even tho he had been by bimſelf, perhaps he 
might not have ſhed Tears, for theſe don't 
always accompany Gtief, and agree ill with 
the Chatacter of Cato; but if we examine 
the Sentiments of the Exgliſb Cato upon 
this Occaſion, we ſhall find them both great 
and tender in the higheſt Degree at the _ 
time. 

I don't ſpeak bere of the Underplot con- 
taining: the Loves of Cato's Son and Lucia, 
and Tuba with Marcia; theſe I diſapprove 
of, as not-immediately affecting the Subject 
of the Play; but probably the Neceſſity of 
introducing Women put him under another, 
that of making them young; and therefore he 
could find no other Buſineſs for them upon 
the Stage but Love. It is to be hoped that if 
the Engliſh and Tralians follow the fine Mo- 
dels that are before them, they will give the 
World good Plays. I likewile Ie myſelf 
| W the French Audience 2 the Taſte 
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for theſe ſwelling Thoughts which ſtun the 


Mind, and ſhock the Underſtanding. They 


begin already to ſet up againſt the Impieties 
and the infernal Politics, and licentious 
Maxims, which ſome Moderns have derived 
from polluted Sources, which have only a 
falſe Appearance of Greatneſs. Then ſhall we 
have leſs Love upon the Stage, the Manners 
and Characters better preſerved, the Unities 
obſerved, and the Sentiments and fine 
Thoughts uſed on proper Occaſions. 

But I do not expect to ſee Rhime baniſhed 
from the Theatre; a Man muſt be a French- 
man, and from his Infancy have his Ears ac- 
cuſtomed to the Return of Rhime, otherwiſe 
they muſt be grated by its continual Mono- 
tony, not only of Rhime, but of the Period, 
which always takes up the Space of two. 
This Form, which never alters, produces on 
your Mind the fame Effect that the Billows 
of the Sea do upon your Eye: Theſe at firſt 
pleaſe the View, but afterwards fatigue it, 
and the Spectator turns his weary Eye to the 
Shore for Relief. 
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[N. B. The following Catalogue Bond have ben 
plac'd immediately after ihe Account of the Ger- 
man Theatre.] | 


Tragedie and Comedies of { Ha Ns. 
SACH from 13 16, till 1558. 


Palidis. 
The Prodigal Child. 
Juno and Jupiter. 
Abſalom. 0b, 
Lucians Charon. 'Fudith. 
The Six Champions. The Judgment of So- 
ocaſta. lomon. 
The Two Gentlemen of The Rich Man dying. 
The Folly of Eraſmus. 
The Judgment of Pa- 
ris. 
The Elizabeth. Plautuss Mepechmes. 
The Unequal Children Henno. 
of Eve. The Half Friends. 
Facab and Eſau. The Queenof France. 
Eber. The Baniſb d Empreſs. 
Tobias. | Mucius Scevola. 
The Meſfias. Oliver and Artus 
Grijelds. The Chevalier Galmi. 
The Miſer ami the The Bianceffora. 
Gentleman. The Violanta. 


n _ 4 


This Poet died in 1567, in the 81ſt Year of his Age; 
his Works have been piinced at Nuremberg in 1570. 
| Dramatical 


anf” nνν⁰ν⁰ν aumnjbe 3 
 Dramatical Pieces of Makrin k 


OPITZ. 
D . The 7 Senec, g 
The * of So- Nen 5 


n 


Dramatical Pieces of ANDREW 
_ GRYPHI US. | 


| | Tragedies. Comedies. 
Laber e The Wandering Shep- 
Cardemo and Celnda. herd. 
Charles Stewart. Piafta. | 
The Death * Papi | 
nian. ROAD. 

The Conflant Mother. Petez Squens. 

| To Gibeonites. Horribikeribrifax. 


Dramatical Pieces of 1 LOHE N T TEI N. 


Cleopatra. Ea Agripping. 


boni ſba. Epiccbariis. 
a Baſa. I 


O F THE 


MarrERs contained in Ros 
coBoN1's Reflections upon 
DECLAMATION. 


the Arts and Callings they profeſs, page 1. 
— diſguſted at their own SOPs. 

This is the Reaſon why they. at are ignorant of them 
all their Lives page 2. 
The Folly of chis demonſtrated, from the con- 
trary Practice of the Great Men of all Ages, 


Defects of Nature and Gedius O_o by Appl 
cation- 


Paz3ons inexculable, if ignorant of 


Peclamation not to be given up or neglected for 
want of a natural Genius for it, or the __ 
culties that attend it, ö 
Demoſthenes, a Proof of this, 
Declamation, what, | 


Firſt Eflays of 8 feng and chair Manners 
awkward, Did. 
Maſter of Antiquity regarded by the Learned 
Few, Did. 


Reaſon why Gb Meda "think the reading 
the Ancients uſeleſs and unneceflary, page 4. 
Impoſſibility of excelling in Declamation with- 
out Aſſiſtance from, and an Acquaintance with 

— 4 


— a4; Ao d Eloquence, 

Anti of Aion an | 

Wriing ox ſo powerful as — = 
why, 5. 

Initiates in this, ought not to expoſe lves in 
Public, Did. 

K Speech ill-pronounced very ſhocking, and 
W | 

opt. Bar- Acadernies, Colleges, Clubs, Sc. 


ö . All theſe obliged to culttvate this Art, page 6. 
| Authors who only appear in Print, and Poets 
* | " obliged to be acquainted with it, and why, Ib. 
. Ancients our Maſters in this Art, Did. 
E 7 Same er thew-being da Vrators, no Excuſe for 
Our perſevering in a bad manner, page 7. 
Declumation how extenſive, and what it cowpre- 
hends, bid. 
Vaſt Variety of Len e ee ee 
Sentiments, Did. 
Rules for Accent, as vel as Adios, 7 | 


page 
--Mfaitkind different in Shape, Features, and 
Voices, Did. 
. Fir whit Reaſon, page 9. 
Impoſlible to _ their Cadencie and Turns, 

_- and why, Did. 
Source theſe Modulation inherent nth Sul, 


aſi of 5 to what owing, 10. 
To Whar them, 7 


: nts a I Langue wn why fo called, 


page 17. 
= 8 Heathen 
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Heathen Divines all Poets, Bid. 
Works to be with the ſame Enthuſiaſm 
with which they are compoſed, Did. 
rr | 
Ideas, page 12. 
Works flat, and Delivery bad, for wane of this 
Enthuſiaſm, page 13. 
Eyes their Uſe in Declamation, Did. 
Capable of diſcovering the Paſſions of che Soul 
without Words, page 14. 
Eye of the Orator ſhould ger the San of l. 
ongue, 
Tears to be uſed by the Orator, - 
Not to be ſtopped, 3 
Eye better calculated for diſcovering the Senti- 
mnunal cy 20, than any other Part of the 
Face, 8 "mw gs 


bakeſpear, from 16 60 18. 
Theſe Inſtances a Proof to what Perfection Ac- 


tion may be carried, page 18. 
Actors in Shakeſpear”s Time expreſſed by their 
Features, Ibid. 
The Paſſions deſcribed by the Poet, Ibid. 
Actor, what he ought to feel, page 19. 
| Good-Nature and Good- Senſe eſſential to = 

7 
Difference betwixt ve Features and the 


Grimaces, occaſioned by the Action of the 
Muſcles, Did. 
Eyes and Features muſt correſpond with the 
Action, page 20. 
Arms and Body not to be overlooked in _ 


Mirror ulcfub- Id kit Particular to an Orator, 


8 n 21. 
Demoſthenes, what Uſc he made of it, 
2 2 Adios | 


De. T AB ”= E. 
Action of the Arms, if fuky, to be let: alone 


| * © altogether, Did. Ti 
Orator ſhould not be too > laviſh of his Geſtures, 44 
and why, page 22. Pr 
ance betwixt the Turns of Expreſſion | 
and the Motions of the Bod, - © Tbid. W 
Human Body its admirable Structure, and the W 
N 3 of all its Parts in Declamation, I 
| e 2 
Reflection forbidden i in [4 | = "4 U 
Theatrical Objects ought to ſtrike very forcibly, Co 
* and why, page 25. Th 
T * ſame Rule holds in the Pulpit, and — 1 Th 
"8 / 
Orator ipught- not to over. do this Point, and 8 
a Why, 120. Did. Th 
De on, its 9 9 Neceſliy, Did. Ta 
The Man naturally defective in this Point not to ; 
appear in Public, and why, _ Did. An 
Declaiming in we LALEWEF, of the Soul; what 

: it is, | Did. It a 

Orator ought to perſuade - 'his Audience that he ll 
bdelieves what he ſpeaks, and why, page 26. 438 
Sacred Orators ; what kind of Agents to be "Ho 
uſed by them, + page 27. Tit 
Theatrical Action, its Strength, 9 the Nature . Re 
of its Accents examined. Page 28. | 
Miſtake of, the French Divines,/ Lid. Fra 
Proper Buſineſs of the Stage, Did. F 
Theatrical Declamation 1 improper for the Pulpir, Da 
„and why, pages 29, 30, and 31. } 
T hree Hiſtinctions in Sacred Oratory, page 32. Dr: 
What they are, and upon what Occaſion to be Di 
uſed, pages 32 and 33. AQ 


a Obzection of che young Orators anſwered, ne: 


Young Orator to! imitate Oe, | . 
A A. "MN There 
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There ought to be Schools for Declamation as 
well as for other Branches of Learning, p. 35. 
Profeſſor in this way how uſeful to Society, 4. 


ITALIAN THEATRE. 


What kind of Comedy ſucceeded the Latin, 37. 
When the lalian Drama begun to recover its 
Beauty, Gy... '- 
Upon whom Bibles Machiavelli,” Clita, and. 
Arioſto formed themſelves, page 38.— 
Commencement of their Drama, when, page 39. 
The Paſſion of our Lord, where repreſented, 40. 
This Cuſtom, when exploded, page 41. 
Conjectures upon this Matter, from p. 42 to 45. 
Defign- of the Fraternity of Gonfalone, page 45. 
This Fraternity when founded, Did. 
Halians boaſt, without Ground, of the Anti- 
quity of their Theatre, page 46. 
An Inſtance of a Divine or Moral N 5 

| £ 
Italians not the F ather of the Drama i in Eurbpe, 
Page 47. 


Act of the Fratertiity of Gonflone, | Did. 
Holy Tragedies wrote in Verſe, page 48. f 
Title of one of them, page 49. 


Repreſentations taken from Holy Writ, conti- 
nued till 1660, ps bid. 
Fraternity of Gonfaloge not the firſt Inventors of 
theſe Repreſentations, © - page 50. 
Dante the firſt who Introduced Poetry Wang the 
Htatians, page 31. 
Drama introduced into Taly about 1200, id. 
Diſpoſition of the Halian Writers, page 52. 
Academy of Sienna, and the good Example i 
gave others, page 53. 
Modern Italian Theare its Structure and Regu- 
lation, * ſrom 53 to 58. 
r ITalian. 


1 


The TAB L E. 
Vulian Drama complete ſince 1 
Spaniſh —. 4 ſucceeded their like 


— ranſlate from Karius and * b. 59. 
Barrenneſs of the Zalian Stage, to what =p 4 


page 
Practice of the College of Rome, Parma, &c. 61. 
Their Number of Comic and Tragic Poets, * 
Number of Pieces in the Vatican Library, p 


55. 


Computation of their Number of Plays, 5 65 | 
72 


Diſficult at chat Time to collect the * 
1 4 | 913 
omedy acted extempore, = 5 
Abbe Aubignac Moreri, 255 page 66. 
Lalians did not always Play extempore, Ibid. 
French in a Miſtake with regard to the Lalian 
Players, page 67. 
Number of the Ntalian Companies, page 68. 
Muſic intermixt with Action from the Beginning 
of the Balian Theatre, page 2 
Poets quit their Auſterity, and why, id. 
Inter ludes ſometimes unconnected, page 72. 
Opinions of the Zalian Writers about the Be- 
ginning of their Opera, Ibid. 


Foundation of St. Mo/es's Theatre known. 73. 


At Venice Operas acted every Day during certain 
Seaſons, page 74+ 
| Roe Farneſe, Duke of 3 his Entertain- 


ments on Occaſion of his Son's Marriage, {bid. 


Magnificence of their Opera Decorations, p. 75. 
Two Babenias Architects page 76. 
Account of the Opera of "Cate, Lid. 


Dexterity of ſome Players. page 77. 


Talian Muſic when at its Perfection, and its 

chief Performers, from 78 to 81. 
Fees of their Muficians, pages 81 and pa. 
Prices of Admittance to their Goon, | Wit 
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Prologue by which theſeDramas areu 


Drama, 
Theit Dramatic Writers no Plagiaries, 
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fe TABLE 


What Number of Operas have appeared ſinoe 


they firſt degun till 1700, page 83. 
SPANISH THEATRE, 
Spaniards not the firſt People of Europe ws 


_ wrote for the Stage, 10 page 85. 
Comedy when reduced to Form, page 86. 
nnn I 3th Century, Ioid. 
Theatre in Spain, how it begun, Mid. 
Their Entremeſſes reſemble the Pe#formances of 
the Latin Mimi, pe 87. 
Their regular Comedy begun in the 16th Cen- 

tury, page 88. 
Lope de Rueds and Navarro, page 89. 
Form of their Theatres, from 89 to 92. 


Their Manner of paying for ſeeing their P ys, 92, 
Their Decorations and Habits, bid. 
— made by their Authors, p. 93. 
other Nations in the Number of 


their Dramatic Performances. bid. 


de Vega Carpio, what Number of Plays 


from pa 


"di In, 99 
Collection of Pieces by Anonymous Authors roo. 


Pointe of Honour the chief Subject of their 


page 101. 
Thid. 


Their Performances an inexhauſtible Fund for 
Anthors of other Nations, page 102, 


Ladies fix the State of the Stage, page 103. 


Famous Dramatic Writers at Madrid, Did. 


Order obſeryed by them in their Dramatic Re- 


._ - preſentations, page 104. 
Their Actors very moving, page 105, 


Their 
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Their Gracioſo, or Harle uin, tan Did. 
Spaniards form'd their e * Greek or 

Italian Models, — WW page 106. 
Their Cape Eſpada, 19 8 2 | TY EN Page 107. 
Stage deſtitute of 3 ibid. 
Tho? deſtitute of them, yer the get Mode for 

8 Theatres, © wid. 


\ FRENCH Tu EATRE. Foro. et 


Ho kvign, cor" ſo obſcure. as thoſe of Ttaly and 
S page 108. 


BJ 


| pain, 
Hor Wrizrs in the Dramatic Way fince T = | 


The Trouvers, or Troubardeurs, TS ibid. 
Y * 
Paſſarot's Been: not to be reckoned a among the 
Number ot T „ 112. 
Provencal Poems, t 211 aibid. 
Thomas Aquinas thought Adding Comedy finful, 
Page 113. 

N of the Paſſion of St. Maur, page 114. 
hilip the Fair, Entertainments at it, ibid. 

City of Genoa; its Entertainments on Corpus 
1 tom page 118 to 11). 
epreſentation of what happened in the Garden 
—_ Olives by the Germans,” page 115. 

* Repreſentation of Heaven and Hell figured, 118. 
Comedies acted Mc the Reign of Charles the 
Cre, page 119. 
T roubardours baniſhed from the. Court of Philip 
. _ , Auguſius, ' page 120. 
| The Batteleurs an une of them, page 121. 
Myſterious Dialogues prohibited by the 
of Paris, page 122. 


5 Encouraged however by chan XVII. Ho 


rovolt | 
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Had, Leners Patent grand, hem ts 


ibid. 
In 3 518 . Privileges confirmed by Francis I. 
and the Demolition of their F raternity's Thea- 


tre, page 123. 


A conditional n again granted them to act, 
_ their Coat of Arms fixed on their Houſe, 


page 124. 


Fonds wricten by Patheline added, page 123. 


Jodelle not the firſt Tragic Wraer, Page 126. 
Liſt of Tragic Writers before him, ibid. 


Reflection on the Eſtabliſhment of Comedy in | 


France, and the Burgundian Theatre let to a 
Company of Players, pages 127 and 128. 
The Bazoch,.. what they are, acted 

Comedies, and Petition in their Favour, 129. 
Reflection on the Author of the Theatrical Li- 


brary, page 130. 
Burgundian Theatre when ibid. 
Tranſlations from the Claſſics played, Page 131. 
Girolamo Ruſcelli, 22 
Farces acted by Labels, page 132. 


Farces of St. Lawrence We St. Cevides page 133. 
French Theatre bad in the Time of Corneille 134. 
Moliere when born, ibid. 
Liſt of French Tranſlations from the Tralian 135. 
Pieces of Corneille, what Effect they produced. 
Ratrou, what kind of Author, p. 136 & 137. 
Moliere, the Reſtorer of Comic Taſte; | 138. 


Number of Authors who wrote for the French 
Stage, and their quick Advances in bringing 


the Drama to Perfection, pages 139 and 140. 
Their Actors generally maſqued, page 141. 
But uſe none now. How they act Criſpin, 142. 
Their Habits in the Greek or Roman Faſhion 143. 
Act of the Civil Magiſtrate concerning the Thea- 

tre, and Reſolution of Lewis XIV. with re- 

ard to the ſame, page 144. 


* 
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— built, and ſome of their Regula- 


iid to 154. 
Parallt between the Italian, Spanith, and 
*” French Theatres, | 
| Theſe three the firſt in Europe, . WE 
No Spi Play before 1500, 7 44 


—— Imitators of Plautus and Terence p. 155. 


heatre, 
— ann 156, 
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— Theatre li » and 
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Se n 


The Engizb There not ſo early as the 1 
1 
Their Actors ac brlt reſewbled .che Mims of the 


Latins, Edward IIId's Sentence againſt their 


fiſt Actors, ibid. 
Theatre. formed in London by Secred Reprefen- 

tations. Petition to the King, page 161. 
Vader Richard II, Boys played the My ſter ies for 


3 Eſtabliſhment of the Engli/b Thea- 
tre before that | 


of France, pages 162 and 163 
Maſquerade by the King's Orders, page 163 
Lord Buckburſ and Norton's Performance, 2 


Tragedy of Forrex and Porrex, oy. 
Tragedy of Gorbeduck, - 1 
Comedians in London in 1890] Kö 165. 
Sbateſpear, Pages 166, 167. 
4 N James I. F 4 
obnſon, 1 I 
| Chief Aim of a Dramatic Writer, = 169. 


Characters of Nations to be earne m their 
e ee Ne ibid, 
Engliſo 
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Englih Dramatic Poets too bloody. Hamlet and 
the Moor of Venice Inſtances of this, page 170. 
Character of the Explif, 171. 
Collier, his Criticiſms on the Zayii6 Stage, 172. 


Reflection on the Taſte of the £ 173. 
= "Allie i, 173 


Mr. Congreve, pages 174» 175, 
yers preferable to the French and 


page 15 

Theme at Lincolw's-Iin-Bietds, 
_ the French Actor, fi * 
178. 
Mademoſelle Je Salle impoſed upon by his Dexterity, 
Page 179. 


Ariſtotle, firſt Rules laid down by him, p. 180. 


Engliſh Theatre would be more perſect if they 


_ obſerved the three Unities, page 181. 
The Flemiſh and Dutch Theatres. 
Flemiſh and Dutch Theatres to be conſidered as 


one, and why. Confidered ſeparately ſince 


the diſmembering of the United Provinces 182. 
Flemiſh and Dutch Theatres took the Engliſh for 
their Model, page 183. 


Their ancient Chronicles in Verle, Page 184. 


Societies of Actors common in Brabant, ibid. 
Nineteen of them in Gbent, ibid. 
Members of theſe Societies the Wits of the 
Place, "PF ; 188 
Arquebuſe were, Page 18 
ee, 555 ibid. 


ertoning, what it is, ibid. 
Taſte of We Dutch Specde page 188. 
Siege of L aps poo op? Oftoter, p. 189. 
Cornelis an Hoof firſt — wrote 4 


Hooft, 190. 
Michael oft, Wa 


Te what ity page 187. 
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Yandel; the Dutch Virgil; his Palamedes, 190; 


Satyr on Prince Maurice, 447 id. 
Few Foreign Pieces imitated before Lewis XIV. 

. Force of the Dutch Langaage, 191. 
Their Theatrical Pieces in Verſe, but not blank, 


ibid, 
| Inconveniency arifing. from the Dutch 42 
Marquis of Orfi and Tn | wins. 
Monotony of their Languag 


Feminine Rhimes to we bit 
Death of the Prince of Orange one of their beſt 


Tragedies, | Page 194. 
Their Klugtipel, what it is page 195. 
dy Re; > _ Amſterdam, the Hague, and Ley- 

Their Actors have: N 196. 
Contrivance of their Flay-houſes, Prices of 
Admittance, pages 197, 198. 
Devices of their Poetical Societies, Page 199. 
Number of the Dutch Pieces, | ibid. 
Their” Cher Ar,, Page 200, 


The GrRMAN THEATRE. 
German Theatre the laſt in Europe, Page: 201. 


Their ancient Bards, hid. 
Maſter-Langers ſocceeded their Rards, mn ' 
Societies of theſe, formed in the principal Cities, | 


of Germany, Pg: 202, 
That at Strasbourg till aiding. . ibid. 
Hannſaacb a Shoemaker, page 203. 


Maſſeanis ; Alteration in their Theatre, P- 204. 


| Germans act extempore like the 1talians, p. 205. 
Company formed by Students, when, page 3p. | 


Jabs Hellen, 
Their n from the Elector of Sax - 
oxy: Opitz and Gryphius, pages 207, 208. 


| Tow: the Poets who are not Players di . of 


their Pieces; page 209. 
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Their new Pieces why not printed, page 210. 
Paſſion of our Lord repreſented at Vienna in 
Auſtria, page 211, 
Jeſus Chriſt fed with Spoonmeat upon their Stage. 
Theatres at Vienna and other Courts of German 
Princes. Opera at Hamburg, pages 211, 212. 
Six Companies in Germany, and where, p. 213. 
Caution of Lewis XIV. with regard to their 
Plays. Extempore Comedies ſtill prevail in 
aß, pages 213, 214. 
Women prohibited the Opera, and Comedy by 
Innocent II. page 215. 
Extract from the Death of Cato by Foby Cbri- 
ſtopher Gottſched, © page 216. 
What gave the Author a Bent to the Drama, 217. 
Tragedies of Lobenſtein, ibid. 


| Boileau and Moliere excited the Author's Curio- 


fity. Endymion of Fontenel tranſlated by the 


Author, pages 218, 219. 
Rothen's Deſcription of German Poetry, p. 220. 
Menantes and Ariſtotle, _ ibid. 
Cauſabon, Rapolt, Hanſius, and the Abbor d' 

Aubignac, ibid. 
La Mothe, Dancbet, and Voltaire. page 221. 
Father Brumci and Riccoboni, ibid, 
The Regulus of Pradon, | ibid. 
Brutus and Alexander, page 222. 
Cinna of Corneille tranſlated, ibid. 
Cato of Utica his Character: | ibid. 
How he died. Mr. Audiſon's Cato liked, p. 223. 
The Reaſon of its being ſo, ibid. 

Deſchamp's Cato page 224. 


Sophonisba choſen as the Subject of a Tragedy b 
Poets of moſt Nations, d 
Cato's Death n aon for the fame Res foul, 


| ibid. 
Author of the 8 Cato took what was beft 


from Addiſon's and Deſcbamp $, 225. Terence 
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| Terence borrows from Menander, page 225; 
Character 2 the Engliſh A 5 vey Trogedys 226, 
Deſchamps Cato wrote agreeably to ules of 
| pore." Addiſon's Cato not fo, ibid. 


| Aliſon's Cato has wo Plors quite foreign o the 
main Action. It ſeems ill connected, 227, 8. 


Why the Author did not tranſlate che French 
Cato. Laſt Act of Addiſon's Cato preſerved 
in the Author's Cato, and why, *. 228, 229. 
Cato s Death too barren without an pitode for a 
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